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ARGUMENT    to  Book  I. 

'Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha  in  Connaught, 
the  moft  patent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Firbolg,  having 
murdered,  at  Teniora  the  royal  palace,  Cormac  the  fon  of 
Artho,  the  young  king  of  IrelancJ,  ufurped  the  throne. 
Cormac  was  lineally  defcended  from  Conar  the  fon  of  'I'ren- 
nior,  the  great  grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Cale- 
donians who  inhabited  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland.  Fin- 
gal refented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar,  and  refoived  to  pafs 
over  into  Ireland,  with  an  army,  to  re-eftablifli  the  royal  fa- 
mily on  the  Irifh  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his  defigns 
coming  to  Cairbar,  he  affcmbled  fome  of  his  tribes  in  Ulfter, 
and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to  follow 
him  fpcedily  with  an  army  from  Temora.  Such  was  the  fi- 
tuation  of  aifairs  when  the  Caledonian  invaders  appeared  on 
the  coafl  of  Ulfter. 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  reprefented  as  retired 
from  the  reft  of  the  army,  when  one  of  his  fcouts  brought 
.  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal.  He  aifembles  a  council 
of  his  chiefs.  Foldath  the  chief  of  Moma  haughtily  de- 
fpifes  the  enemy  ;  and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by  Malthos. 
Cairbar,  after  hearing  their  debate,  orders  a  fcaft  to  be  pre- 
pared, to  which,  by  his  bard  Olla,  he  invites  Ofcar  the  foil 
of  Oflian  ;  refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and 
fo  have  fome  pretext  for  killing  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the 
fcaft  ;  the  quarrel  happened  ;  the  followers  of  both  fought, 
and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  The  noife 
of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king  came  on, 
to  the  relief  of  Ofcar,  and  the  h-ifh  fell  back  to  the  army  of 
Cathmor,  who  was  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lu- 
bar,  on  the  heath  of  Moi-lena.  Fingal,  after  mourning  over 
his  grandfon,  ordered  Ullin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry 
his  body  to  Morven,  to  be  there  interred.  Night  coming 
on,  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal, 
is  fent  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  which 
concludes  the  acftion  of  the  firft  day.  The  fcene  of  this  book 
is  a  plain  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rofe  on  the  borders  of 
the  heath  of  Moi-lena,  in  Ulfter. 
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B  O  O  K     I. 

X  H  E  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  in  light.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  (hake 
their  dulky  heads,  in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents 
pour  their  noify  lireams.  Two  green  hills,  with 
aged  oaks,  furround  a  narrow  plain.  The  blue 
courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there.  On  its  banks  ftood 
Cairbar  *  of  Atha.  His  fpear  fupports  the  king  : 
the  red  eye  of  his  fear  is  fad.  Cormac  rifes  in 
his  foul,  with  all  his  ghatlly  wounds.  The  grey- 
form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs.  Blood 
pours  from  his  airy  fides.  Cairbar  thrice  threw 
his  fpear  on  earth.  Thrice  he  (Iroked  his  beard. 
His  fteps  are  fljort.  He  often  flops.  He  toffes 
his  finewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defart 
varying  its  form  to  every  blaft.  The  valleys 
are  fad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  fhower  ! 
The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul.  He  took 
B  2  his 

*  Cairl^ar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul,  was  defcended  lineally 
from  Lathon  the  chief  of  the  Firbolg,  the  firft  colony  who  fet- 
tled in  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  The  Gael  were  in  pofleffion  of  the 
northern  coaft  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  firU  niouarchs  of  Ire- 
land were  of  their  race.  Hence  arofe  thofe  differences  between 
the  two  nations,  which  terminated,  at  lafl,  in  the  murder  of 
Cormac,  and  the  ufurpaticn  of  Cairbar,  lord  of  Atha,  who  is 
mentioned  in  this  place. 
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his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his  eye  to  Moi-lena. 
The  fcouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came 
with  fteps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind.  Cair- 
bar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near  !  He  called 
his  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  founding  fteps  of  his  warriors  came.  They 
drew,  at  once,  their  fvvords.  There  Morlath  * 
itood  with  darkened  face.  Hidalla's  long  hair 
fighs  in  wind.  Red-haii'ed  Cormar  bends  on  his 
fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-long-looking  eyes.  Wild 
is  the  look  of  Malthos  from  beneath  two  Ihaggy 
brows.f  Folriath  Itands,  like  an  oozy  rock,  that 
covers  its  dark  fides  with  foam.  His  fpear  is  like 
Siimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His 
ihleld  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  battle.  His 
red  eye  defplfes  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand 
other  chiefs  furrounded  tlie  king  of  Erin,  when 
the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  f ,  from  ftrea- 
my  Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his 
face.      His  lips  are  trembling,  pale. 

"  Do  the  chiefs  ofJirin  ftand,"  he  faid,  "  fi- 
lent  as  the  grove  of  evening?  Stand  they,  like  a 
filent  wood,  and  Fingal  -on  the  coaft  ?  Fingal, 
who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  flreamy  Mor- 
ven  !"  "  Haft  thou  feen  the  warrior  ?''  faid  Cair- 
bar  with  a  figh.  "  Arc  his  heroes  many  on  the 
coaft  ?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or  comes 
the  king  in  peace?"  "  In  peace   he  comes  not, 

king 

*  Mor-lath,  ^.--f^.'  in  fk-  d.,y  of  hafth.  Hid-.i!la',  vMJly^  locki;,g 
hiro.      CoT-mhx,  expert  at fiu.    Milth.-os,J<}-!v  to  fjieai.     J^'cldath, 

Folda-.k,  who'  is  here  ftroiigly.  marked,  makes  a  great  figure 
ill  the  fsqucl  of  the  poem.  His  fierce,  uncomplying  churadltr 
■  _.  fiiftained  thro-a;i;hout.  He  feems,  £iom  a  paffage  in  the  ic- 
cond  booh,  to  have  been  Cairbar's  greajeft  confident,  and  to 
have  had  a  princip.il  hand  in  the  confpiracy  agninft  Cormac 
14:'g  of  Ireland,  tlis  tribe  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of 
tlie  race  of  the  Fir-bolg.  — 

•;■  Afor-nnnalj/rc/jo-  breath;  a  very  proper  name  for  a  fvout. 
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king  of  Erin  !  I  have  feen  his  forward  fpear  *.  It 
is  a  meteor  of  deaths  The  blood  of  thoufands  is 
on  its  fteel.  He  came  firft  to  the  fhore,  ftrong 
in  the  grey  hair  of  age.  Full  rofe  his  finewy 
limbs,  as  he  ftrode  in  his  might.  Thiit  fword  is 
by  his  fide,  which  gives  no  fecond  f  wound.  His 
(liield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon,  afcend- 
ing  through  a  ftorm.  Then  came  Oihan  king 
of  fongs.  Then  Morni's  fon,  the  firlt  of  men. 
Connal  leaps  forward  on  his  fpear.  Dermid 
fpreads  his  dark-brown  locks.  Fillan  bends  his 
bow,  the  young  hunter  of  ftreamy  Moruth.  But 
■who  is  that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  courfe 
of  a  llream  !  It  is  the  fon  of  Oihan,  bright  be- 
tween his  locks  !  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. 
His  dark  brows  are  half  inclofed  in  tleel.  His 
fvv'ord  hangs  loofe  on  his  fide.  His  fpear  glitters 
as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king 
of  high  Femora  !" 

"  Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  faid  Foldath's 
gloomy  wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  grey  dreams  of  thy 
land,  fon  of  the  little  foul!  Have  not.  I  feen  that 
Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger  :  but  there  are  others  who  lift 
the  fpear.  Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave,  kitig  of 
Temora  of  Groves  1  Let  Foldath  meet  him  in 
B  3  his 

*  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  psrticular  appearance  of 
Fingal's  fpear.  If  a  man,  i-pon  his  firit  landing  .in  a  ftrangc 
country,  kept  the  point  of  lus  ipear  forward,  it  denoted  in 
thnfe  days  that  he  came  in  a  hoftile  manner,  and  accordingly  he 
was  treated  as  an  enemy;  if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it 
w>.i  a  token  of  friendfhin,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to 
the  fe.A,  according  to  the  hcfpitality  of  the  times. 

t  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  I^uno,  a 
fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called  the  fon  of 
Liino ;  it  is  faid  cf  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a  man  at  every 
ftrokc  ;  and  that  Fingal  never  ufed  it  but  in  times  of  the  great- 
cll  danger. 
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his  ftrength.  Let  me  flop  this  mighty  ftream. 
My  fpear  is  covered  with  blood.  My  flueld  is 
like  the  wall  of  Tura  !" 

"  Shall  Foldath  *  alone  meet  the  foe  ?"  repli- 
ed the  dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not 
on  our  coalt,  like  the  waters  of  many  ftreams  ? 
Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs,  who  vanquiflied  Swaran, 
when  the  fons  of  green  Erin  fled  ?  Shall  Foldath 
meet  their  braveft  hero  ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of 
pride  !  take  the  ftrength  of  the  people  !  and  let 
Malthos  come.  My  fword  is  red  with  flaughter, 
but  who  has  heard  my  words  +  ?" 

*'  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla  if,  "  let 
not  Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might  re- 
joice, and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the  land.  Ye  are 
brave,  O  warriors  !  Ye  are  tempefls  in  war.  Ye 
are,  like  ftorms,  which  meet  the.  rocks  without 
fear,  and  overturn  the  woods.  But  let  us  move 
in  cur  ftrength,  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud  !  Then 
Ihall  the  mighty  tremble  j  the  fpear  fhall  fall  from 
the  hand  of  the  valiant.  We  fee  the  cloud  of 
death,  they  will  fay,  while  fhadows  fly  over  their 
face.  Fingal  M-ill  mourn  in  his  age.  He  fliall  be- 
hold his  flying  fame.  The  fteps  cf  his  chiefs  will 
ceafe  in  Morven.  The  mofs  of  years  fhali  grovjr 
in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like  the 
cloud  of  a  Ihower  :  it  ftancls  dark  on  Cromla,  till 
the  lightning  burfts  its  fide.     The  valley  gleams 

with 

*  The  oppofife  characters  of  Foldath  and  Malthcs  are  ftrong- 
ly  marked  in  fubfequent  parts  of  the  poem.  They  appear  al- 
ways in  oppoiition.  The  feuds  between  their  families  which 
v,ere  the  fource  of  their  hatred  co  one  another,  are  mentioned 
in  other  poems. 

f  'I'bat  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He  intended  the 
expreffion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-praife  of  Foidath. 

t  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra,  a  fmall  diftridl  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  The  beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  elo- 
•^uence  and  genius  for  poetry  are  afterwards  mentioned. 
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with  heaven's  flame  ;  the  fpirits  of  the  ftorm  re- 
joice. So  flood  the  filent  king  of  Temora  ;  at 
length  liis  words  broke  forth.  "  Spread  the  feall 
on  Moi-lena.  Let  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
'J'hou,  red-haired  Olla,  take  tlie  harp  of  the  king. 
Go  to  Ofcar  chief  of  fwords.  Bid  Ofcar  to  our 
joy.  To-day  we  fead  and  hear  the  fong  :  to-mor- 
row bi-eak  the  fpears  !  Tell  him  that  I  have  raifed 
the  tomb  of  Cathol  *  ;  that  bards  gave  his  friend 
to  the  winds.  Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard 
of  his  fame,  at  the  ftream  of  refounding  Carun  f. 
Cathmor  f  my  brother  is  not  here.  He  is  not 
here  with  his  tboufands,  and  our  arms  are  weak. 
Cathmore  is  a  foe  to  llrife  at  the  feaft !  His  foul  is 
B  4  bright 


*  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  by 
Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had 
attended  Ofcar  to  the.w.^rj  of  Iimis-thona,  where  they  contraft- 
ed  u  great  friendfhip  for  one  another.  Ofcar,  immediately  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cathol,  had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar, 
which  he  prudently  declined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred 
againil  Ofcar,  and  hid  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  the 
feafl,  to  which  he  here  invites  him. 

f  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againft  Cares  king  of 
Jhips ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Caraufius  the 
ufi;rpcr. 

i  Cathmor,  great  in  battle,  the  fon  of  Borb^r-duthul,  and 
brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland,  had,  before  the  infurredlion 
of  the  Firbolg,  pafied  over  into  Inis-huna,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
part  of  Souih  Britain,  to  afiift  Conmor  king  of  that  place  againft 
his  enemies.  Cathmor  was  fuccefsful  in  the  v\'ar,  but,  in 
the  courfe  of  it,  Conmor  was  either  killed,  or  died  a  n;;tural 
dearh.  Cairbar,  upon  intelligence  of  the  defigns  of  Fingal 
to  dethrone  him,  had  difpatched  a  meffenger  for  Cathmore, 
who  returned  into  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfcnce,  to  per- 
petrate his  ungenerous  defigns  againft  Ofcar ;  for  the  noble  fpi- 
rit  of  Cathmor,  had  he  been  prefent,  would  not  have  permitted 
the  laws  of  thathofpitality,  for  which  he  was  fo  renowned  him- 
felf,  to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form  a  contrail  :  we  do  not 
deteft  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar  more,  than  we  admire  the. 
difiiitercfted  and  generous  mind  of  Cathmor, 
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bright  as  that  fun  !  But  Cairbar  muft  fight  with 
Ofcar,  chiefs  of  woody  femora  !  His  words  for 
Cathol  were  many  :  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns. 
He  fhall  fall  on  Moi-lena.  My  fame  fliall  rife  in 
blood." 

Their  faces  brightened  round  with  joy.  They 
fpread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feaft  of  fliells  is  pre- 
pared. The  fongs  of  bards  arife.  The  chiefs  of 
Selma  heard  their  joy  *.  We  thought  that 
mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend  of 
ftrangers  !  the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Their  fouls  were  not  the  fame.  The  light  of 
heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His 
towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  j  feven  paths 

led 


*  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in  Cairbar's  camp. 
The  character  given  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the  times. 
Some,  tlirough  oflentation,  were  hofpitable  ;  and  others  fell  na- 
turally into  a  cuftom  handed  down  from  their  ancellors.  But 
what  mark-3  ftrongly  the  charafter  of  Cathmor,  is  liis  averfion 
to  praife  ;  for  he  is  reprefented  to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  ths 
thanks  of  his  guefts ;  which  is  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  generofity 
than  that  of  Axylus  in  Homer  :  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but 
the  good  man  might,  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  have  heard 
with  pleafure  the  praife  bellowed  on  him  by  the  people  he  en- 
tertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpitality  to  a  greater 
length  than  the  ancient  Scots.  It  was  even  infamous,  for 
many  ages,  in  a  man  of  condition,  to  have  the  door  of  his 
houfe  lliut  at  all,  lest,  as  the  bards  exprefs  it,  the  stran- 
ger    SU   'ULD     COME     AND     BEHOLD    HIS      CONTRACTED.  SOUL. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  were  pofTeffed  of  this  hofpitable  difpofition 
to  an  extravagant  degree ;  and  the  bards,  perhaps  upon  a 
private  account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it,  in  their  eulo- 
giums  dan-uia  ni  da'i  or  the  foint  to  ivhich  all  the  roads  oftht 
jlrangers  lead,  was  an  invariable  epithet  given  by  them  to  the 
chiefs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  diftinguifh  the  inhofpitable  by 
the  title  of  the  cloud  ivh'ich  the Jl rangers  fitm.  This  laft,  however,, 
was  fo  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  old  poems  I  have  ever  met 
with,  I  found  but  one  man  branded  with  this  ignominious  ap- 
pellation ;  and  that,  perhaps,  only  founded  upon  a  private  quar- 
rel, which  fubfifled  between  him  and  the  patron  of  the  bcird, 
who  wrote  the  poem. 
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led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  ftood  on  the 
paths,  and  called  the  ftranger  to  the  fead  !  But 
Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to  fliun  the  voice  of 
praife  ! 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to  Cair- 
bar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  warriors  llrode  along 
Moi-lena  of  the  Itreams.  The  grey  dogs  bound- 
ed on  the  heath :  Their  howling  reached  afar. 
Fingal  faw  the  departing  hero.  The  foul  of  the 
king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's  gloomy 
thoughts,  amid  the  feaft  of  fliells.  My  fon  raifed 
high  the  fpear  of  Cormac.  An  hundred  bards 
met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar  concealed  with 
fmiles  the  death  that  was  dark  in  his  foul.  The 
feaft  is  fpread.  The  fhells  refound.  Joy  bright- 
ens the  face  of  the  hoft.  But  it  was  like  the 
parting  beam  of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his 
red-head  in  a  ftorm  ! 

Cairbar  rifes  in  his  arms.  Darknefs  gathers 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafe  at  once. 
The  clang  *  of  fliields  is  heard.  Far  diftant  on 
the  heath,  Olla  raifed  a  fong  of  woe.  My  foa 
knew  the  fign  of  death  j  and  rifing  feized  his 
fpear.  "  Ofcar,"  faid  the  dark-red  Cairbar, 
"  I  behold  the  fpear  f  of  Erin.  The  fpear  of 
Teinora  X  ghtters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  woody 
B  5  Morven  ! 


*  When  a  clikf  w;is  determined  to  kill  a  perfon  already  in 
his  power,  it  was  ufual  to  fignify  that  his  death  was  intended/by 
the  found  of  a  fiiicld  ftruck  with  the  blui^t  end  of  a  fpear  •  at 
the  fame  time  that  a  bard  at  a  diftance  raifed  the  death  fong. 

f  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given  the  fpear,  which 
is  here  the  foundation  of  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar,  when  he  came 
to  •congratulate  him  upon  Swaran's  being  expel  ed  from  Ire- 
land. 

I  Ti'  mor-i',  th:  houfe  of  the  gnat  king,  the  name  of  the  royal . 
pabce  of  the  fuprenie  kings  of  freland. 
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Morven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  *  kings. 
The  death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of 
Oflian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar  !" 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  Ofcar  replied,  "  the  gift  of 
Erin's  injur'd  king  :  the  gift  of  fair-haired  Cor- 
mac,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  ?  I  came  to 
Cormac's  halls  of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled  from 
Fingal.  Gladnefs  rofe  in  the  face  of  youth.  He 
gave  the  fpear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he  give  it 
to  the  feeble  ;  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The 
darknefs  of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to  me  :  nor  are 
thine  eyes  the  flame  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy 
clanging  fhield  ?  Tremble  I  at  Olla's  fong  ?  No  : 
Cairbar,  frighten  the  feeble  :  Ofcar  is   a  rock  !" 

"  Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear  ?"  replied  the 
rifing  pride  of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  words  fo 
mighty,  becaufe  Fingal  is  near  ?  Fingal  with  aged 
"locks,  from  Morven's  hundred  groves!  He  has 
fouglit  with  little  men.  But  he  mufl  vanifh  be- 
fore Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mift  before  the 
winds  of  Atha  f  !''  "  Were  he  who  fought  with 
little  men,  near  Atha's  haughty  chief:  Atha's 
chief  would  yield  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage  ! 
Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  Turn  thy 
fword  on  me.  Our  ftrength  is  equal :  but  Fin- 
gal is  renov/ned  !  the  firft  of  mortal  men  !" 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their 
crowding  fteps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyes 
roll  in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords  are  half  un- 
flieathed.  Red-haired  OUa  raifed  the  fong  of 
battle.     The  trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofe  : 

the 

*  Hundred  here  is  an  indefinite  number,  and  is  only  in- 
tended to  exprefs  a  great  many.  It  was  probably  the  hyper- 
bolical phrafes  of  the  bards,  that  gave  the  firft  hint  to  the 
Jrifli  Senachies  to  place  the  origin  of  their  monarchy  in  fo  re- 
mote a  period  as  they  have  done. 

f  Atha.,  fcuL'iu  rroir;  the  name  of  Cairbar's  feat  in  Co:>- 
aaught. 
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the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul  when  Fingal's  horn 
\ras  heard.  Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean 
before  the  rifing  winds,  -when  it  bends  its  head 
near  the  coaft,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar  ! 

Daughter  of  Tofcar  *  !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is 
not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  his 
arm  before  my  hero  fell ! 

Behold  they  fall  before  my  fon,  like  groves 
in  the  defart ;  when  an  angry  ghoil:  rulhes 
through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in 
his  hand  !  Morlath  falls.  Maronnan  dies.  Co- 
nachar  trembles  in  his  blood  !  Cairbar  flirinks 
before  Ofcar's  fword  !  He  creeps  in  darknefs 
behind  a  ftone.  He  lifts  the  fpear  in  fecret ;  he 
pierces  my  Ofcar's  fide  !  he  falls  forward  on  his 
fliield  :  his  knee  fuftains  the  chief.  But  flili 
his  fpear  is  in  his  hand.     See  gloomy   Cairbar  f 

falls  1: 

*  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom  is  addreflLd 
that  part  of  the  poem  which  related  to  the  death  of  Ofcar 
her  lover. 

f  The  Iri/h  hiftorians  place  the  death  of  Cairbar,  in  the 
htt.-r  end  of  the  third  century  :  they  fay,  he  was  killed  in 
battle  againil;  Oftar  the  fon  of  OiTian,  but  deny  that  he  fell  by 
his  hand. 

It  is,  ho\vever,  certain,  that  the  Irifli  b.irds  difguife,  in 
feme  meafure  this  part  of  their  hiftory.  An  Irlfli  poem  on 
this  fubjecft,  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  fource  of  their  in- 
formation, concerning  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  where  Cairbar 
fe)!,  is  juft  now  in  my  hands. .  As  a  tranllation  of  the  poem 
(which  tho'  evidently  no  very  ancient  compofition,  does  not 
want  poetical  merit)-  would  extend  this  note  to  too  great  a 
length,  I  fhall  only  give  the  ilory  of  it  in  brief,  with  fomc 
extiadts  from  the  original  Irifh. . 

Ofcar,  fays  the  Irifh  bard,  was  invited  to  a  feaft,  at  Temora,  ,  - 
by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A  difpute  arofe  between  the 
two  heroes,  concerning  the  exchange  of  fpears,  which  was  . 
ufiuiUy  made,  between  the  guells  and  their  hoft,  upon  fuch 
occaiions.  In  the  courfe  of  their  altercation,  Cairbar  faid, 
in  a  hoaftful  manner,  that  he  would  hunt  on  the  hills  of  Al- 
bion, and  carry  the  fpoils  of  it  into  Ireland,  in  fpite  of  all  the  ■ 
efforts  of  its  inhabitants.     The  original  words  are  j 

Exiathar.- 
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falls  !  The  fteel  pierced  his  forehead,  and  di- 
vided his  red  hair  behind.  He  lay,  like  r. 
fhattered  rock,  which  Cromla  fliakes  from  its 
fhaggy  fide  ;  when  the  green-vallied  Erin  fhakes 
its  mountains  from  fea  to  fea  ! 

But  never  more  fhall  Ofcar  rife  !  He  leans  on 
his  boliy  fliield.  His  fpear  is  in  his  terrible 
hand.  Erin's  fons  (tand  diftant  and  dark.  Their 
lliouts  arife,  like  crowded  flreams.  Moi-lena 
echoes  wide.  FIngal  heard  the  found.  He 
took  the  fpear  of  Selma.  His  fteps  are  before 
us  on  the  heath.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  woe. 
*<  I  hear  the  noife  of  war.  Young  Ofcar  is 
alone.  Rife,  fons  of  Morven :  join  the  hero's 
fword  1" 

Offian  rufhed  along  the  heath.  Fillan 
bounded  over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  ftrode  in  liis 
llrength.      The  light  of  his    fliield  is   terrible. 

The 


Briathar  biian  fin  ;  Brlathar  buan 
A  bheireadh  an  Cairbre  rua', 
Gu  tuga'  fe  fealg,  agus  creach 
A  h' Albin  an  la'r  na  mhaireach. 

Ofcar  replied,  that,  the  next  day,  he  himfelf  would  carry  in- 
to Albion  the  fpoils  of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland ;  in  fpite 
of  the  oppofition  of  Cairbar. 

Briathar  eile  an  aghai'  fin 

A  bheirea'  ant'  Ofcar,  og,  calnta 

Gu'n  tugadh  fe  fealg  agus  creach 

Do  dh'ALBiN  an  la'r  na  mhaireach,  &c. 

Ofcar,  In  confequence  of  his  threats  began  to  lay  wafte  In- 
land;, but  as  he  returned  vi^ith  the  fpoil  into  Ulller,  thro'  the 
narrow  pafs  of  'iabrah  ( Cao'il ghlm  Ghabhra)  he  was  met  by 
Cairbar,  and  a  battle  enlued,  in  which  both  the  heroes  fell 
by  mutual  wounds.  -  The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  lift  of  the 
followers  of  Ofcar,  as  they  marched  to  battle.  They  appear 
to  have  been  five  hundred  in  number,  commanded,  as  the 
poet  expreffes  it,  by  five  heroes  of  the  blood  of  hiiigs.  This 
poem  mentions  Fingal,  as  arriving  from  Scotland,  bdorc 
Ofcar  died  of  his  wounds. 
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The  fons  of  Erin  faw  it  far  diftant.  They 
trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew  that  the 
wrath  of  the  king  arofe  :  and  they  forefaw  their 
death.  We  firft  arrived.  We  fought.  Erin's 
chiefs  withftood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king 
came,  in  the  found  of  his  courfe,  what  heart  of 
fteel  could  ftand  !  Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena. 
Death  purfued  their  flight.  We  faw  Ofcar  on 
his  fhield.  We  faw  his  blood  around.  Silence 
darkened  every  face.  Each  turned  his  back 
and  wept.  The  king  Itrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His 
grey  beard  whiftled  in  the  wind.  He  bends  his 
head  above  the  chief.  His  words  are  mixed  with 
fighs. 

«  Art  thou  fallen,  O  Ofcar  !  in  the  midit  of 
thy  courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  ! 
He  fees  thy  coming  wars  !  The  wars  which  ought 
to  come  he  fees!  They  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame  ! 
When  fliall  joy  dwell  at  Sehna  ?  When  ihail  grief 
depart  from  Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees  : 
Fingal  is  the  laft  of  his  race.  My  fame  begins  to 
pafs  away.  Mine  age  will  be  without  friends.  I 
Ihall  fit  a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall.  Ifliall  not  hear 
the  return  of  a  fon,  in  his  founding  arms.  Weep, 
ye  heroes  of  Morven  !  never  more  fliall  Ofcar 
rife  !" 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal  i  Dear  was  the 
hero  to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle,  and 
the  foes  vaniflied.  He  returned,  in  peace,  amidft 
their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  fon  flain  in 
youth  :  no  brother  his  brother  of  love.  They 
fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  is 
low  !  Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet  :  gloomy 
Lulith  is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the 
chace  ;  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  defart  ! 

When 


*  Bran  ^Yas  o^ic  of   Fingul's  Jogs.     Bran  Ggnifics  a  tnountain 


H 
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When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his  heav- 
ing bread  arofe.  "  Tlie  groans/'  he  faid,  "  of 
aged  chiefs  :  The  howling  of  my  dogs :  The  fud- 
den  burfts  of  the  fong  of  grief,  have  melted  Of- 
car's  foul.  My  foul,  that  never  melted  before. 
It  was  like  the  fleel  of  my  fvVord.  Offian,  carry 
me  to  my  hills  !  Raife  the  ftones  of  my  renown. 
Place  the  horn  of  a  deer  :  place  my  fword  by  my 
fide.  The  torrent  hereafter  may  raife  the  earth  : 
the  hunter  may  find  the  ftesl  and  fay,  **  This 
has  been  Ofcar's  fword,  th:-  pride  of  other  years  !" 
"  Failed  thou,  fon  of  my  fame  !  fhall  I  never 
fee  thee,  Ofcar  !  When  others  hear  of  their  fons 
fhall  I  not  hear  of  thee  ?  The  mofs  is  on  thy 
four  grey  ftones.  The  mournful  wind  is  there. 
The  battle  (hall  be  fought  without  thee.  Thou 
flialt  not  purfue  the  dark-brown  hinds.  When 
the  warrior  returns  from  battles,and  tells  of  other 
lands  :  <'  I  have  feen  a  tomb,''  he  v/ill  fay,  *'  by 
the  roaring  ftream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief.. 
He  fell  by  car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firft  of  mortal 
men,"  I,  perhaps,  fliall  hear  his  voioe.  A  beam 
of  joy  will  rife  in  my  foul." 

Night  would  have  defcendv^d  in  forrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  fhadow  of  grief.  Our 
chiefs  would  have  ftood,  like  cold  droping  rocks 
on  Moi-lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war ;  did  not 
the  king  difperfe  his  grief,  and  raife  his  m.ighty 
voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new- wakened  from  dreams, 
lift  up  their  heads  around. 

*'  How  long  on  Moi-lena  fliall  we  weep  ?  How 
long  pour  in  Erin  our  tears  .■'  I'he  mighty  will  not 
return.  Ofcar  fliall  not  rife  in  his  Itrength.  The 
valiant  muft  fall  in  their  day,  and  be  no  more 
known  on  their  hills.  Where  are  our  fathers, 
O  warriors  !  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of  old  ?  They 
have  fet  like  ftars  that  have  (hone.     We  only 

hear: 
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hear  the  found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were 
renowned  in  their  years :  the  terror  ox  other 
times.  Thus  (hall  we  pafs  away,  in  the  day  of 
our  falh  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may; 
and  leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  lafl:  beams 
of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  weft. 
The  traveller  mourns  his  abfence,  thinking  of  the 
flame  of  his  beams.  UUin,  my  aged  bard  !  take 
thou  the  (liip  of  the  king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma 
of  harps.  Let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep. 
We  mu'iL  fight  in  Erin,  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cor- 
mac.  The  days  of  my  years  begin  to  fail.  I  feel 
the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from 
their  clouds,  to  receive  their  grey-hair'd  fon. 
But  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  fame  ihall 
rife.  My  days  fliall  end,  as  my  years  begun,  in 
fame.  My  life  fhall  be  one  ftream  of  light  to 
bards  of  other  times  ! 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  fails.  The  wind  of  the 
fouth  cam.e  forth.  He  bounded  on  the  waves  to- 
ward Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grief,  but  my 
words  were  not  heard.  The  fcaft  is  fpread  on 
Moi-lena.  An  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb 
of  Cairbar.  No  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief. 
His  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards 
remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac  !  what  could 
they  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife  ? 

Night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an 
hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingai  fat  beneath  a  tree. 
Old  Althan  *  flood  in  the  midlt.  He  told  the 
tale  of  fallen  Cormac.     Althan  the  fon  of  Cona- 

char. 

*  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  chief  hard  of  Artl 
king  of  Ireland.  Alter  the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attendee 
his  fou  Cormac,  and  was  prefcnt  at  his  death.  He  had  made 
his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  Cuthmor,  and  com- 
ing to  Fingai,  related,  as  here,  the  death  of  his  maft  r  Cor- 
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char,  the  friend  of  car-borne  Cuthuliln.  lie 
dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy  Temora,  when  Se- 
mo's  fon  fell  at  Lego's  (tream.  The  tale  of  Al- 
than  was  mournful.  The  tear  was  in  his  eye, 
when  he  fpoke. 

*  "  The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora  f. 
Grey  evening  began  to  defcend,  Temora's  woods 
fliook  with  the  blaft  of  the  inconftant  wind.  A 
cloud  gathered  in  the  weft.  A  red  ftar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge.  .1  flood  in  the  wood  alone. 
I  faw  a  gholl  on  the  darkening  air  !  His  flride 
extended  from  hill  to  hill.  His  fhield  was  dim 
on  his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo.  I  knew 
the  warrior's  face.  But  he  palTed  away  in  his 
blaft  J  and  all  was  dark  around  !  My  foul  was 
fad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  ftiells.  A  thoufand 
lights  arofe.  The  hundred  bards  had  ftrung  the 
harp.  Cormac  ftood  in  the  midft,  like  the  morn- 
ing ftar,  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill  and 
its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  fliowers.  Bright 
and  filent  is  its  progrefs  aloft,  but  the  cloud  that 
fnall  hide  it,  is  near  !  The  fvvord  of  Artho  |  was 
in  the  hand  of  the  king.  He  looked  with  joy  on 
its  poliOied  ftuds :  thrice  he  attempted  to  draw 
it,  and  thrice  he  failed  ;  his  yellow  locks  are 
fpread  on  his  fhoulders  :  his  cheeks  of  youth, 
are  red.  I  mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth, 
for  he  was  foon  to  fet  !" 

*«  Ahhan  !"  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  "  didft 
thou  behold  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of 
the  king ;  fureiy  his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that 
I  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of 
his  wrath  arofe  !  then  would  1  have  met,  tvith 

Cuthuilin, 

*  Althan  fpeaks. 

■j-  Doira,  tha  ivooJyfiJe  of  a  mountain  ;  it  is  here  a  hill  in  the 
neigjibourhood  of  Tcmora. 

I  Arth,  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  - 
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Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela !  But 
years  may  come  on,  O  Althan  !  and  my  arm  be 
ttrong.  Haft  thou  heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  ruler 
of  high  Temora  ?  He  might  have  returned  with- 
his  fame.  He  promifed  to  return  to-night.  My 
bards  wait  him  with  fongs.  My  feaft  is  fpread 
in  the  hall  of  kings." 

I  heard  Cormac  in  filence.  My  tears  began  to 
flow.  I  hid  them  M'ith  my  aged  locks.  The 
king  perceived  my  grief.  *'  Son  of  Conachar  !" 
he  faid,  "  is  the  fon  of  Semo  *  low  ?  Why  burfts 
the  figh  in  fecret  ?  Why  defcends  the  tear  ! 
Comes  the  car-borne  Torlath  ?  Comes  the  found 
of  red-haired  Cairbar  ?  They  come  !  for  I  behold 
thy  grief.  Moffy  Tura's  chief  is  low  !  bhall  I  not 
rulh  to  battle?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear !  O 
had  mine  arm  the  ftrength  of  Cuthullin,  foon 
woulil  Cairbar  fly;  rhe  fame  of  my  fathers  would 
be  renewed  ;  and  the  deeds  of  other  times  !'' 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down  from 
both  his  fparkling  eyes.  Grief  faddens  round. 
The  bards  bend  forward,  from  their  hundred 
harps.  The  lone  blaft  touched  their  trembling 
firings.  The  found  f  is  fad  and  low  !  A  voice  is 
heard  at  a  dillance,  as  of  one  in  grief.  It  was  Carril 
of  other  times,  who  came  from  dark  Slimora  J. 
He  told  of  the  fall  of  CuthuUin  He  told  af  his 
mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  fcattered  round 
his  tomb.  Their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.      They 

had 

•  Cuthullin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura  from  a  caftle  of  that 
name  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter,  where  he  dwelt,  before  he  under- 
took ^e  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  in  the  minority 
of  Cormac. 

f  That  prophetic  found,  mentioned  in  other  poems,  which 
the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of  a  perfon 
worthy  and  renowned.  It  is  here  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Cor- 
mac, which,  foon  after,  followed. 

I  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  which  Cuthullin  was 
killed. 
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had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  their  fire,  was  feen 
no  more  ! 

"  But  who,"  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  «  who 
come  like  bounding  roes  ?  Their  ftature  is  like 
young  trees  in  the  valley,  growing  in  a  fhower  I 
Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  checks  !  Fearlefs  fouls 
look  forth  from  their  eyes  !  Who  but  the  fons 
of  Ufnoth  *,  chief  of  ftreamy  Etha  ?  The  peo- 
ple rife  on  every  fide.  Like  the  flrength  of  an 
half-extinguiflied  fire,  when  the  winds  come  fud- 
den,  from  the  defart,  on  their  ruftling  wings. 
Sudden  glows  the  dark  brow  of  the  hill :  the 
paflingv mariner  lags,  on  his  winds.  The  {"cund 
of  Caithbat's  f  fliield  was  heard.  The  warriors 
faw  Cuthullin  X  iii  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fpark- 
ling  eyes  !  his  fteps  were  fuch  on  heath  !  Battles 
are  fought  at  Lego.  The  fword  of  Nathos  pre- 
vails. Soon  fhalt  thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls, 
king  of  Temora  of  groves  !" 

"  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief !''  replied  the 
blue-eyed  king.  "  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuthul- 
lin. 


*  Ufnoth  thief  of  Elha,  a  diftrid  on  the  weftern  coafl  of 
Scotland,  had  three  foi;s,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  by  Slis- 
fama  the  Cfter  of  CuthuHin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very 
younf,  were  fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the 
ufe  Oi'  arms  under  their  unele,  whofe  military  fame  was  very 
great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had  juft  arrived  in  Ulfter  when 
the  news  of  Cuthullia's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  the  eldeft  of 
the  three  brothers  took  the  command  cf  CuthuUin's  army,  and 
made  head  againfl  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar,  having, 
at  lall,  murdered  young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army 
of  Nathos  ihifted  fides,  and  the  brothers  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn into  UJfter,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland.  The  fe- 
quel  of  their  mournful  flory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem 
of  Dar-thuia. 

f  Caithbat  was  grandfather  to  Cuthullin ;  and  his  fhield 
w.-iS  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  poflerity  to  the  battles  of  the  k- 
mily. 

^  That  is,  they  faw  a  maiiifeft  likenefs  between  the  pcrfon  oi' 
Nathos  and  Cuthuiliu. 
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Ijn.  His  voice  was  pleafaiit  in  mine  ear.  Often 
have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  the  chace  of  the  dark 
brown  hinds.  His  bow  was  unerring  on  the  hills. 
He  fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds 
of  my  fathers.  I  felt  my  rifrng  joy.  But  fit  thou 
at  the  feail,  O  Carrll  !  I  iiave  often  heard  thy 
voice.  Sing  in  praife  of  Cuthullin.  Sing  of  Na- 
thosofEtha*!" 

Day  rofe  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of 
the  eafl.  Crathin  came  to  the  hall,  the  fon  of 
old  Gellama  f .  "  I  behold,"  he  faid,  "  a  cloud 
in  the  defart,  king  of  Erin !  a  cloud  it  feemed  at 
firft,  but  nov/  a  crov/d  of  men  !  One  flrides  be- 
fore them  in  his  Rrengch.  His  red  hair  flies  in 
wind.  His  Ihield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the  eaft. 
His  fpear  is  in  his  hand."  "  Call  him  to  the  feaft 
of  Temora,"  replied  the  brightening  king.  "  My 
hall  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers,  fon  of  generous 
Gellama  !  It  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  Etha,  com- 
ing in  all  his  renown.  Hail,  mighty  f  (Iranger  ! 
art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?  13 ut  Carril, 
he  is  dark,  and  unlovely.  He  draws  his  fword. 
Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of 
old  ?" 

"  It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  !"  faid  Carril. 
"  It  is  Calrbar  thy  foe.  Why  comeft  thou  in  thy 
arms  to  Temora  ?  chief  of  the  gloomy  brow. 
Let  not  thy  fword  rife  again  ft  Cormac  !  Whither 
doft  thou  turn  thy  fpeed  ?  He  pafled  on  in  dark- 
nefs.  He  felzed  the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac 
forefaw  his  death  j  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. 
"  Retire,  thou  chief  of  Atha!  Nathos  comes  with 


*  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufnoth. 

f  Geal-lamha,  tublte-handed. 

t  From  this  exprefiion,  we  undcnland,  that  Cairbar  had 
entered  the  palace  of  Temora,  in  the  niidft  of  Cormac's 
fpecch- 
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war.  Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his 
arm  is  weak."  The  fword  entered  the  fide  of  the 
king.  He  fell  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His 
fair  hair  is  in  the  dull.  His  blood  is  fmoaking 
round. 

«  Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  *?"  faid  CarrlK 
«f  O  fon  of  noble  Artho  !  The  fhield  of  Cuthul- 
lin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy  father. 
Mournful  are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the 
chief  of  the  people  is  low  i  Bled  be  thy  foul,  O 
Cormac  !   Thou  art  darkened  in  thy  youth."  , 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar.  He 
clofed  f  us  in  the  midf^of  darknefs.  He  feared  to 
ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  J,  though  his  foul 
was  dark.  Long  we  pined  alone  !  At  length, 
the  noble  Cathmor  ||  came.  He  heard  our  voice 
from  the  cave.  He  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath 
on  Cairbar. 

"  Brother  of  Cathmor,"  he  faid,  "how  long 
wilt  tliou  pain  my  foul?  Thy  heart  is  a  rock. 
Tiiy  thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody  !  But  thou 
art  the  brother  of  Cathmor  j  and  Cathmor  {hail 
Ihine  in  thy  war.  But  my  foul  is  not  like  thine  : 
thou  feeble  hand  in  fight  !  The  light  of  my  bo- 
fom  is  ftai-ned  with  thy  deeds.  Bards  will  not 
fing  of  my  renovfn  :  They  may  fay,  "  Cathmor 
was  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  "Cairbar." 
They  will  pafs   over  my  tomb  in  fiience.     My 

fame 

*  Althan  fpeaks. 

f  That  is,  himfclf  and  Carril,  as  it  afterwards  appears. 

j  The  pcrl'ons  of  the  bards  were  fafacred,  that  even  he,\vhe 
kad  juft  murdered  his  fovercign,  feared  to  kili  them. 

II  Cathmore  appears  the  fame  difinterelled  hero  upon  every 
occafion.  His  humanity  and  generofity  were  unparalleled  : 
in  fhort,  he  had  no  fault  but  too  much  attachment  to  fo  bad 
a  brother  as  Cairbar.  His  family  conne<ftion  with  Cairbar 
prevails,  as  he  exprefTcs  it,  over  every  other  cgnfideraticn, 
and  makes  him  engage  in  a  war,,  of  which  he  does  not  ap- 
prove. 
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fame  fliall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar  !  loofe  the 
bards.  Tiiey  are  tht  fons  of  future  times.  Their 
voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  years  ;  after  the 
kings  of  Temora  have  failed.  We  came  forth  at 
the  words  of  the  chief.  We  faw  him  in  his 
llrength.  He  was  Hke  thy  youth,  O  Fingal  ! 
when  thou  firft  didil  Uft  the  fpear.  His  face  was 
hke  the  plain  of  the  fun,  when  it  is  bright.  No 
darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came 
with  his  thoufands  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar. 
Now  he  conies  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of 
woody  Morven  !" 

"  Let  Cathmor  come,"  replied  the  king.  "  I 
love  a  foe  fo  great.  His  foul  is  bright.  His  arm 
is  ftrong.  His  battles  are  full  of  fame.  But  the 
little  foul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  mar- 
ihy  lake.  It  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left 
the  winds  fliould  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is 
in  the  cave,  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death ! 
Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors  !  are  like  the  re- 
nown of  our  fathers.  They  fight  in  youth.  They 
fall.  There  names  are  in  fong.  Fingal  is  amid, 
his  darkening  years.  He  mull  not  fall,  as  an 
aged  oak,  acrofs  a  fecret  ftream.  Near  it  are 
the  fteps  of  the  hunter,  as  it  lies  beneath  the 
wind.  "  How  has  that  ti'ee  fallen  ?"  he  fays, 
and,  whiftling,  ftrides  along.  Raife  the  fong 
of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven  !  Let  our  fouls  for- 
get the  pail.  The  red  liars  look  on  us  from 
clouds,  and  filently  defcend.  Soon  fliall  the 
grey  beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  fhew  us  the 
foes  of  Cormac.  Fillan  !  my  fon,  take  thou  the 
fpear  of  the  king.  Go  to  Mora's  dark-brown 
fide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel  over  the  heath.  Ob- 
•ferve  the  foes  of  Fingal  :  Obferve  the  courfe  of 
generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  diftant  found,  like 
f.''l!"g  of  rocks  in  the  defart.    But  llrike  thou  thy 

Ihleld, 
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ihield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come  thro' 
night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe.  I  begin 
to  be  alone,  my  fon.  I  dread  the  fall  of  my  re- 
nown !" 

The  voice  of  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned  on 
the  (liield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  defcended  on  his 
eyes.  His  future  battles  arofe  in  his  dreams. 
The  hoft  are  fleeping  around.  Dark-haired  Fil- 
lan  obferves  the  foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant 
hill.     We  hear,  at  times,  his  clanging  fhield. 
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ARGUMENT  to   Book  II. 

Tills  Look  opens,  we  may  I'uppofe,  about  midnight,  with  a  fo- 
liloquy  of  Oflian,  who  had  retired'  from  the  reft  of  the  ar- 
my, to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hearing  the  noife 
of  Cathmor's  army  approaching,  he  went  to  find  out  his 
brother  Fillan,  wlio  kept  the  watch  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in 
the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  Jn  the  converfation  of  the  bro- 
thers, the  epifode  of  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  who  was 
the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  is  introduced,  which  lays  open  the 
origin  of  the  contefts  between  the  Gael  and  Firbolg,  the  two 
nations  who  firft  poffeffed  thenifelves  of  that  ifland.  Oflian 
kindles  a  fire  on  Mora  ;  upon  which  Cathmor  defifted  from 
the  defign  he  had  formed  of  furprifmg  the  army  of  the  Cale- 
donians. He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs ;  reprimands  Fol- 
dath  for  advifing  a  night-attack,  as  the  Irifli  army  were  fo 
much  fupcrior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  The  bard  Fonar 
introduces  the  ftory  of  Crothar,  the  anceftor  of  the  king, 
which  throws  further  light  on  the  hiflory  of  Ireland,  ar.d  the 
original  pretentions  of  the  family  of  Atha,  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Irifh  chiefs  iie  down  to  reft,  and  Cath- 
mor himfclf  undertakes  the  watch.  In  his  circuit,  round  the 
army,  he  is  met  by  Oflian.  The  interview  of  the  two  heroes 
is  defcribcd.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promife  from  Oflian,  to  or- 
der a  funeral  elegy  to  be.  fung  over  the  grave  of  Cairbar;  it 
leing  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead 
could  not  be  happy,  till  their  elegies  were  fung  by  a  bard. 
Morning  comes.  Cathmor  and  Oflian  part  ;  and  the  latter, 
cafually  meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena,  fends  that 
Lard,  with  a  funeral  fong  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar, 
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X  ATHER  of  heroes  !  O  Trenmor !  High 
dweller  of  eddying  winds  !  where  the  d-.rk-red 
thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds !  Open  thou 
thy  ftormy  halls.  Let  the  bards  of  old  be  near. 
Let  them  draw  near,  with  fougs  and  their  half- 
viewlefs  harps.  No  dweller  of  mifty  valley  comes  ! 
No  hunter  unknown  at  his  ftreams  !  It  is  the 
car-borne  Ofcar,  from  the  fields  of  war.  Sud- 
den is  thy  change,  my  fon,  from  what  thou  wert 
on  dark  Moi-!ena  !  The  blaft  folds  thee  in  its 
fkirt,  and  rullles  through  the  f!cy  !  Doft  thou 
not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  ftream  of  night  ? 
Vol.  II.  C  The 

*  Thrugh  this  book  has  little  action,  it  is  not  the  lead  im- 
portant part  of  Temo'u.  The  poet,  in  feverul  epifodes,  runs 
up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  very  fource.  The  firft  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  who  origi- 
nally poffeiled  that  ifland,  its  firll  race  of  kings,  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  its  government,  are  important  fafls,  and  are  deli- 
vered by  the  poet,  with  fo  little  mixture  of  the  fabulous,  that 
one  cannot  help  preferring  his  accounts  to  the  improbable 
fictions  of  the  Scotch  and  Iriflj  hiflorians.  The  Milefian 
fables  bei'.r  about  them  the  marks  of  a  late  invention.  To 
trace  their  legends  to  their  fource  would  be  no  diffi:ult  talk  ; 
but  a  difijuilition  of  this  fort  would  extend  this  note  too  far, 
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The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep  far-diflant.  They 
have  loll  no  fon  !  But  ye  liave  loft  a  hero,  chiefs 
of  vefounding  Morven  !  who  could  equal  his 
ftrength,  when  battle  rolled  againft  his  fide,  like 
the  darknefs  of  crouded  waters  ?  AVhy  this 
cloud  on  Ouian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  dan- 
ger. Erin  is  near  wath  her  hoit.  The  king  of 
.Selma  is  alone.  Alone  thou  fli.jlt  not  be,  my 
father,  while  I  can  lift  the  fpear  ! 

I  rofe,  in  all  my  arms..  1  rofc  and  liflened  to 
the  wind.  The  Ihield  of  Fillan  f  is  not  heard. 
1  tremble  for  the  fon  of  Fingal.  "  Why  (iiouid 
the  foe  come  by  r.iglit  ?  Why  fhould  the  dark- 
haired  warrior  fail  ?"  Dillant,  fuUen  murmurs 
rife  :  like  the  noife  of  the  lake  of  Lego,  when  its 
waters  fluink,  in  the  days  of  frolt,  and  all  its 
buriling  ice  refounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look 
to  heaven,  and  forefee  the  ftorm  !  My  fteps  are 
forward  on  the  heath.  The  fpear  of  Ofcar  in 
my  hand !  Red  ftars  looked  from  high.  1 
gleamed,  along  the  night. 

Ifaw 

f  \Vt  underfland,  frrm  the  preceding  book,  that  Cathaior 
was  near  with  an  army.  'VVhtn  Cairbjr  Wiis  killed,  the  tribes 
who  alteuded  liim  fell  back  to  Cathmor  ;  -vvho,  as  it  afterwards 
uppears,  had  tahen  a  refohition  to  furpiize  Fingal  by  night. 
3^illan  was  diCpatched  to  the  hill  of  Jvlora,  which  was  in  the 
front  of  the  Caledonians,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  Catlimor. 
In  this  fituation  were  affairs  when  Oilian,  u]ion  hearing  the 
i:oife  of  the  approaching  enemy,  went  to  iiud  out  his  bro- 
ther. Their  converliition  naturally  introduces  the  epifode, 
concerning  Conar  the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft:  Irjfli  mo- 
jarch,  which  is  fo  nccelTarj'  to  the  imdcrftanding  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rebellion  and  ufurpation  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor. 
Fillan  was  the  youngefl  of  the  fons  cf  Fingal,  then  Uving. 
He  and  Bofniina,  mentioned  in  tiie  inU/c  of  Lora,  were  the 
only  children  of  the  king,  by  Clatho  the  dauglner  of  Ca- 
thalla  king  of  Inis-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  after 
tiie  death  of  Ros-crana,  iLj  daugi;ur  of  Cormac  Muc 
Conar  king  of  Ir(.lar.d. 
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I  faw  Flllan  filent  before  me,  bending  forward 
from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  fliout  of  the  foes. 
The  joy  of  his  foul  arofe.  lie  heard  my  founding 
tread,  and  turned  his  lifted  fpear.  <*  Cornell 
thou,  fen  of  night,  in  peace  ?  Or  doft  thou  meet 
my  wrath.''  The  foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak, 
or  fear  my  fteel.  I  (land  not,  in  vain,  the  Ihield 
of  Morven's  race."  "  Never  mayft  thou  fland 
in  vain,  fon  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  Fingal  begins 
to  be  alone.  Darknefs  gathers  on  the  lall  of  his 
days.  Yet  he  has  two  f  fons  who  ought  to 
iliine  in  war.  Who  ought  to  be  two  beams  of 
light,  near  the  fteps  of  his  departure." 

'♦  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is 
not  long  flnce  I  raifed  the  fpear.  Few  are  the; 
marks  of  my  fword  in  war.  But  Fiilan's  foul  is 
fire  !  The  chiefs  of  Bolga  :]:  crowd  around  the 
Ihield  of  generous  Cathmor.  Their  gathering 
is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  fteps  ^pnroach  their 
hoil  ?  I  yielded  to  Ofcar  alone,  in  ti^e  llrife  of 
the  race,  on  Cona  ! " 

C  2  "  Fillan, 

f  That  is,  two  ions  in  Ireland.  Fergus,  the  f-'cond  fan  of 
Fino-al,  wa^s,  at  that  time,  on  an  expedition,  wliich  is  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  lefTer  poems.  He,  accordi'ip;  to  iome 
traditions,  was  the  anceftor  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or  Ar- 
cath,  commonly  called  R-rgns  the  fccoud 'w\  the  Scotch  hiPiorici, 
The  beguuiing-  of  the  reign  of  Fergus  over  the  Scots,  ii  placed 
by  the  nioft  approved  annals  of  ScotianJ,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  fifth  age  :  a  full  century  after  the  death  of  OiTiau.  Tho 
genealogy  of  his  family  is  recorded  thus  by  the  Highland 
beiiachies;  Fugus  Mus-ArcatL,  Muc-CUngusl^  ALic-Fergus , 
I\lac-Fhii-glid  iia  buaj' ;  i.  g.  Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath,  thj 
fon  of  Congal,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Fiiigal  thj 
•uiciurious.  This  fubjc>ft  is  treated  more  at  large,  in  the  dif- 
fertation  anne-.ed  to  the  poem. 

\  The  fouthcrn  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  feme  time  under 
the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bolg  or  Belgje  of  Britain,  who 
fetded  a  colony  there.  Bolg  fignirics  a  quiver,  from  whicit 
proceeds  Fir-bolg,  i.  e.  Low-men ;  fo  called  from  their  \Xi^v.g 
bows  more  than  any  of  thg  neishbourirg  uatioriS. 
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"  Fillan,  thou  flialt  not  npproach  their  hofl  •, 
nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name  is 
heard  in  fong  ;  when  needful  I  advance.  From 
the  Ilcirts  of  night  1  fhall  view  tliem  over  all  their 
gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  dldll  thou  fpeak 
of  Ofcar !  Why  awake  my  figh  ?  I  muft  forget  f 
the  warrior,  till  the  (torm  is  rolled  away.  Sad- 
nefs  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the  tear 
in  tlie  eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their 
fallen  fons,  till  the  noife  of  arms  was  paft.  Then 
forrow  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  the  fong  of 
bards  arofe."  The  memory  of  thofe,  M'ho  fell, 
quickly  followed  the  departure  of  war :  When 
the  tumult  of  battle  is  paft,  the  foul,  in  filence, 
melts  away,  for  the  dead. 

Conar  f  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,  firft  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coaft.  A 
thoufand  ftreams  rolled  down  the  blood  of  his 

foes. 

■f  After  this  paffage,  Oicar  is  not  mentioned  in  all  Temora. 
The  fituations  of  the  chara<5lers  who  adt  in  the  poem  are  fo  in- 
terefling,  that  others,  foreign  to  the  fubjetf!:,  could  not  be  in- 
troduced with  any  luftre.  Though  the  epifode,  which  fol- 
lows, may  feem  to  flow  naturally  enough  from  the  converfa- 
tlon  of  the  brothers,  yet  I  have  fliewn,  in  a  preceding  note, 
and  more  at  large,  in  the  differtation  annexed  to  this  col- 
ledlion,  that  the  poet  had  a  farther  defign  in  view. 

I  Conar,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  fon  of  Trenmor, 
the  great-grand-father  of  l^ingal.  It  was  on  account  of  this 
family-connedlion,  that  Fingal  was  engaged  in  fo  many  wars 
in  the  caufe  of  the  race  of  Conar.  Tho'  few  of  the  aftions  of 
Treumor  are  mentioned,  he  was  the  moft  renowned  nun\e  of 
antiquity.  The  i>ioft  probable  opinion  concerning  him  is, 
that  he  was  the  firft  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, and  commanded  them  in  chief,  againft  the  incurfions 
of  the  Romans.  The  genealogifls  of  the  North  have  traced 
his  family  far  back,  and  given  a  lift  of  his  anceftors  to  Cuan- 
mor  nan  Ian,  or  Conmor  of  the  fwords,  who,  according  to 
them,  was  the  firft  who  croffed  the  great  pa,  to  Caledonia, 
from  which  circumftance  his  name  proceeded,  which  fignifies 
Grejt  ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date,  however,  are 
little  to  be  depended  upon. 
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foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a  pleafnit 
gale.  The  nations  gathered  in  Uiiin,  and  they 
blefled  the  king  ;  the  king  of  the  race  of  their 
fathers,  from  the  land  of  Selma. 

The  chiefs  f  of  the  fouth  were  gathered  in  the 
darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of 
Muma  they  mixed  their  fecret  words.  Thither 
often,  they  faid,  the  fpirits  of  their  fathers  came  ; 
fliewing  their  pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rocks  : 
reminding  them  of  the  honour  of  Bolga.  "  Why 
fhould  Conar  reign,"  they  faid,  *'  the  fon  of  re- 
founding  Morven  ?" 

They  came  forth,  like  the  dreams  of  the  de» 
fart,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes.  Co- 
nar was  a  rock  before  them  :  broken  they  rolled 
on  every  fide.  But  often  they  returned,  and  the 
fons  of  Selma  fell.  The  king  flood,  among  the 
tombs  of  his  warriors.  He  darkly  bent  his 
mournful  face.  His  foul  was  rolled  into  itfelf : 
and  he  had  marked  the  place  where  he  was  to 
fall ;  when  Trathal  came,  in  his  ftrength,  his 
brother  from  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  come 
alone.  Colgar  X  was  at  his  fide  ;  Colgar  the  fon 
of  the  king  and  of  white-bofomed  8oliucorma. 
C3  As 

f  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  v/ho  pofTcfTed  themfelves  of  the 
fouth  of  Ireland,  prior,  perhaps,  to  the  fettlement  of  the 
Cael  of  Caledonia,  and  the  Hebrides,  in  Ulfter.  From  the 
feqael,  it  appears  that  the  Fir-bolg  were,  by  much,  the  moft 
powerful  nation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Cael  muft  have 
fubmitted  to  them,  had  they  not  received  fuccours  from  their 
mother-country,  under  the  command  of  Conar. 

\  Colg-er,  Jicrcely-l'ioking  tvarrior.  Sulin-corma,  Line  eyes. 
Colgcr  was  the  eldefl  of  the  fons  of  Trathal  :  Comlial,  who 
was  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  very  young  when  the  prei'eut 
expedition  to  Ireland  happened.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  of 
all  the  anceftors  of  Fingal,  tradition  makes  the  le-A  mention 
of  Comhal ;  which,  probably  proceeded  from  the  unfortu- 
nate life  and  untimely  death  of  that  hero.  From  fomc  paffa- 
ges,  concerning  him,  we  learn,  indeed,  that  he  was  brave, 
but  he  wanted  condud. 
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AsTrenmor,  cloathed  vith  meteors,  defcends 
from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the  dark 
ftorm  before  him  over  the  troubled  fea  :  fo  Col- 
gar  defcended  to  battle,  and  wafted  the  echoing 
field.  His  father  rejoiced  over  the  hero  :  but  an 
arrow  came  !  His  tomb  was  raifed,  without  a 
tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge  his  fon.  He 
lightened  forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at 
her  flreams  ! 

Wiien  peace  returned  to  the  land  :  When  his 
blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then  he 
remembered  his  fon,  and  poured  the  filent  tear. 
Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono, 
call  the  foul  of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the 
hills  of  his  land.  lie  heard  them  in  Jus  mift. 
Trathal  placed  his  fvvord  in  the  cave,  that  the 
fpirit  of  his  fon  might  rejoice. 

"  Colgar  f,  fon  of  Trathal !"  faid  Fillan, 
"  thou  wert  renowned  in  youth  !  But  the  king 
hath  not  marked  my  fword,  bright  ftreaming  on 
the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd.  I  return, 
without  my  fame.  But  the  foe  approaches 
Ofllan  !  I  heard  their  murmur  on  the  heath.  The 
found  of  their  fteps  is  like  thunder,  in  the  bofom. 
of  the  ground,  when  the  rocking  hills  "fhake  their 
groves,  and  not  a  blail  pours  from  the  darkened 
Iky !" 

OfTian !  turned  fudden  on  his  fpear.  Hz 
raifed  the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread  it 
large,  on  Moni's  wind.     Caihmor  ilopt  in  hi.j 

courfe. 


■f  The  poem  begins  liTe  to  mark  ftrongly  the  cliaraCler  of 
Fillan,  who  is  to  make  fo  great  a  rigurs  in  the  fcquel.  M-i 
kas  the  impatience,  the  ambition  and  fire  whi^h  are  pcculi^.r 
to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with  the  fame  of  Colgar,  he  for- 
gets his  untimely  fall.  From  Fillan's  cxpreflions  in  this  pa.- 
fage,  it  would  feem,  that  he  was  negledled  hy  Finga!^  on  ac- 
count of  lus  youth. 
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eourfe.  Gleiming  he  flood,  like  a  rock,  on 
whofe  fides  are  the  wandering  of  blafts:  which 
feizt  its  echoing  ftreanis,  and  clothe  them  over 
•with  ice.  So  ftood  the  friend  -|-  of  Grangers  ! 
The  winds  lift  his  heavy  locks.  Thou  art  the 
talleft  of  the  race  of  Erin,  king  of  ftrcamy  Atha  ! 

*<  Firft  of  bards,''  faid  Cathmor,  "  Fonar  |, 
call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-hair'd  Cormar: 
dark-browed  Malthos  :  the  fide-long-looking 
gloom  of  Maronan,  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  ap- 
pear. The  red-rolhng  eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor  let 
Hidalla  be  forgot ;  his  voice,  in  danger,  is  the 
found  of  a  fhower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blafted 
vale,  near  Atha's  falling  ftream.  Pleafant  is  its 
found,  on  the  plain,  whilil  broken  thunder  tra- 
vels over  the  ilcy  !" 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice,  as  if  a  fpirit  of  their 
fathers  fpoke  from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful 
flione  they  to  the  light ;  like  the  fall  of  the 
ftream  of  Brumo  §,  when  the  meteor  lights  it, 
before  the  nightly  ftranger.  Shuddering,  he  • 
flops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  bea.m 
of  the  morn  ! 

C4  "Why 

f  Cathmor  is  diftinguifhed,  by  this  honourable  title,  on  ac- 
count of  his  gcncroCty  to  ftrangers,  which  was  fo  grtat  as  to 
be  remarkable  even  in  thole  days  of  hofpitality. 

I  Finar,  fbe  man  of  f<jiig.  Before  the  introducftion  of  Chrifti- 
anlty  a  name  was  not  impofed  upon  any  perfon,  till  lie  had 
diftinguiihed  himfclf  by  fome  remarkable  action,  from  whick 
his  name  Ihould  he  derived. 

§  Brumo  was  a  place  of  woilhip  (Fing.  b.  6.)  in  Craca, 
which  is  fuppofcd  to  be  one  of  the  iiks  of  Shetland.  It  was 
thought  that  the  fpirlts  of  the  deceafcd  haunted  it,  by  night, 
which  adds  more  terror  to  the  defcription  introduced  here. 
7bc  horrid  circle  of  Brumo.,  ivhere  oftsii,  they  faid,  the  ^hofi  nf 
9hc  dead  boivled  round  the  Jlone  of  fear. 
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*•  Wliy  t  delights  Foldath,"  faid  the  king, 
*'  to  pour  the  blood  of  foes  by  night  !  Fails  his 
arm  in  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day  !  Few  are  the 
foes  before  us,  why  fliould  we  clothe  us  in  fliades  ? 
The  valiant  delight  to  fliine,  in  the  battles  of 
their  land  !  Thy  counfel  was  in  vain,  chief  of 
Moma !  The  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  lleep.  They 
are  watchful,  as  eagles  on  their  mofly  rocks.  Let 
each  colleft,  beneath  his  cloud,  the  ftrength  of 
his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move,  in  light, 
to  meet  the  foes  of  Boiga  ?  Mighty  :):  vi'as  he 
that  is  low,  the  race  of  Bovbar-Duthul !" 

"  Not  unmarked  !"  faid  Foldath,  "  were  my 
Heps  before  thy  race.  In  light  I  met  the  foes  of 
Cairbar.  The  warrior  praifed  my  deeds.  But  his 
ftone  was  raifed  without  a  tear  ?  No  bard  §  fung 
over  Erin's  king.  Shall  his  foes  rejoice  along 
their  mofly  hills  .''  No :  they  muft  not  rejoice  ! 
He  was  the  friend  of  Foldath  !  Our  words  were 
mixed,  in  fecret,  in  Moma's  filent  cave  ;  whilft 
thou,  a  boy  in  the  field,  purfuedft  the  thiille's 
beard.  With  Moma's  fons  1  fhall  rufli  abroad, 
and  find  the  foe,  on  his  dulky  hills.  Fingal  fhall 
lie,  without  his  fong,  the  gray-haired  king  of 
Selma." 

"  Doll  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied 
Cathmor,  half  eni-aged  :  "  Doft  thou  think  Fin- 
gal can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin  ?^  Could 
the  bards  be  filent  at  the  tomb  of  Selma's  king  't 

The 


f  From  this  pafiage,  it  appears,  that  it  was  Foldath  who  had' 
udvifed  tlie  night-attack.  The  gloomy  character  of  Foldath 
is  properly  contrafted  to  the  generous,  the  open  Cathmor. 

:f  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intimates  that  he  intends 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Cairbar. 

§  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his  tomb,  was, 
among  the  CeltK,  reckoned  the  greatelf;  misfortune  that 
could  befal  a  man;  as  his  foul  could  not  otherwife  be  admitted 
to  the  airy  hall  of  his  fathers. 
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The  fong  would  burft  in  fecret !  the  fpirit  of  the 
king  would  rejoice  1  It  is  when  thou  flialt  fall, 
that  the  bard  fliail  forget  the  fong.  Thou  art 
dark,  chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tem- 
ped in  war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin,  in 
his  narrow  houfe  ?  My  foul  is  not  loft  to  Calrbar 
the  brother  of  my  love  !  I  marked  the  bright 
beam-8  of  joy,  which  travelled  over  his  cloudy 
mind,  when  I  returned,  with  fame,  to  Atha  or 
the  ftreams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  of  the 
king.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe;  where,  hum^ 
ming,  they  rolled  on  the  heath,  faint-glittering 
to  the  ftars  :  like  waves,  in  a  rocky  bay,  before 
the  nightly  wind.  Beneath  an  oak  lay  the  chief 
of  Atha.  His  fliield,  a  dulky  round,  hung  high.. 
Near  him,  againft  a  rock,  leaned  the  fair  ftran- 
ger  *  of  Inis-huna :  that  beam  of  light,  with 
wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the  roes.  At 
diftance  rofe  the  voice  of  Fonar,  with  the  deeds 
of  the  days  of  old.  The  fong  fails,  at  times,  in 
Lubar's  growing  roar ! 

"  Crotharf,"  begun  the   bard,  "  firft  dwelt 

at  Atha's  mofly  ftream  !  A  thoufand  %  oaks,  from 

C   c  the 


*  By  thefiranger  of  In'ts-huna,  is  meant  Sulmalla,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conmor  king  of  Inis-huna,  the  ancient  name  of  that  part ; 
of  South  Britain,  which  is  next  to  the  Iriili  coafi:.  She  had  . 
followed  Cathmcr  in  difguife.  Her  flory  is  related  at  large  in 
the  fourth  book. 

f  Crothar  was  the  ancellor  of  Cathmor,  and  the  firft  of  his 
family  who  had  fettled  in  Atha.  It  was,  in  his  time,  that  the 
firft  wars  were  kindled  between  the  Fir-bolg  and  Gael.  The 
propriety  of  the  epifode  is  evident ;  as  the  couteft  which  origi- 
nally rofc  bet-.veen  Crothar  and  Conar,  fubfifted  afterwards  be- 
tween their  pofterity,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  itory  of" 
the  poem. 

I  From  this  circumftance  we  may  learn,  that  the  art  of 
building  with  ftone  was  not  known  in  Ireland  fo  early  as  the 
diiys  of  Crothar.     When  the  colony  were  long  fettled  in  the 

cciuitry, 
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tlie  mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall.  The 
gathering  of  the  people  was  there,  around  tlie 
fcafl:  of  the  blue-eyed  king.  But  who,  among 
his  chiefs,  was  like  the  ftatcly  Crothar  ?  Warri- 
ors kindled  in  his  prefcnce.  The  young  figh 
of  tlie  virgins  rofc.  In  Alnecma  *  was  tlie  war- 
rior hoi-ioured  :  the  firfl  of  the  race  of  Bolga. 

"  He  purfued  the  chace  in  Uilin  :  on  the 
mofs-covered  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the  wood 
looked  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the  blue-roil- 
ing  eye  of  Con-lama.  Her  figh  rofe  in  fecret. 
She  bent  her  head,  midft  her  wandering  locks. 
The  moon  looked  in,  at  night,  and  faw  the 
v.'hite-toffing  of  her  arms  ;  for  flie  thought  of  the 
mighty  Crothar,  in  the  feafon  of  dreams. 

"  Three  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cathmin. 
On  tlie  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama 
moved  to  the  chace,  with  all  her  lovely  fteps.. 
She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow 
fell,  at  once,  from  her  hand.  She  turned  her 
face  away,,  and  half- hid  it  with  her  locks.     The 

love 


country,  the  arts  of  civil  life  Ingan  to  increafe  among  them,. 
Jor  we  find  mention  made  of  the  tozujrs  of  Atba  in  the  time  ot 
Cathmor,  which  could  not  well  be  applied  to  wooden  build- 
ijigs.  In  Caledonia  they  begun  very  early  to  boild  with  flone. 
iMone  of  the  houfcs  of  Fingal,  excepting  Ti-foirmal,  were  of 
wood.  Ti-foirmal  was  the  great  hail  where  the  bards  met  to 
repeat  their  compolitions  annually,  before  they  fubmitted  them 
to.  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  Selma.  By  ibme  accident  or 
other,  this  wooden  houfe  liappeaed  to  be  burnt,  and  an  aiirieiic 
bard,  in  the  charader  of  OiTian,  has  left  us  a  curious  catalogue 
of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  'I'he  poem  is  not  juft  now  in 
my  hand^,  otherwife  I  would  lay  here  a  tranflation  of  it  before 
the  readti-.  It  has  little  poetical  merit,  and  evidently  bears  fciie 
marks  of  a  later  period. 

*  AliKcma,  or  AInecmacht,  was  the  ancient  name  of  Ccn- 
naught.  U  lin  is  ftill  the  Iriih  name  of  the  province  of  Ulftcr. 
To  avoid  the  multiplying  of  notes,  I  Ihall  here  give  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  names  in  th's  ep  fodc.  Drumardo,  high  rid^^c. 
Cs.thmh--,  .ca.'a  !!i  Lit/ /e.  toA-hivA. -',  Jhfl /.a/iJ.  Turlocl'.j  ?:iua 
if  the  ^ui'jcr:     Cormul,  iLa-  ejc. 
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love  of  Crothar  rofe.  He  brought  the  white- 
bofomed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  railed  the  fong  in 
her  prefence.  Joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of 
Cathmln. 

"  The  pride  of  Turloch  rofe,  a  youth  who 
loved  the  white-handed  Con-h^ma.  He  came, 
with  battle,  to  i^lnecma;  to  Atha  of  the  roes. 
Cormul  went  forth  to  the  Itrife,  the  brother  of 
car-borne  Crothar.  He  went  forth,  but  he  fell. 
The  figh  of  his  people  rofe.  Silent  and  tall,  acrofs 
the  ftream,  came  the  darkening  ftrength  of  Cro- 
thar :  he  rolled  the  foe  from  Alneema.  He  re- 
turned, midif  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 

"  Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured  on 
blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife.  Erin's 
clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghofts.  The  chiefs 
of  the  fouth  gathered  round  the  echoing  fliield 
of  Crothar.  He  came,  with  death,  to  the  paths 
of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept,  by  the  ftreams  of 
Ullin.  They  looked  to  the  mift  of  the  hill  :  No 
hunter  defcended  from  its  fok's.  bilence  dark- 
ened in  the  land.  Blalls  fighed  lonely  on  graffy 
tombs. 

"  Defecnding  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  witli 
all  its  ruitling  wings,  when  he  forfakes  the  blaft, 
with  joy,  the  fon  of  Trenmor  came;  Conar,  arm 
of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves.  He  pour- 
ed his  might  along  green  Erin.  Death  dimly 
ftrode  behind  his  fword.  The  fons  of  Bolga  fled, 
from  his  courfe,  as  from  a  ilream,  that  burfting 
from  the  ftormy  defart,  rolls  the  fields  together, 
with  all  their  echoing  woods.  Crothar  -{-met him 

•  in 

+  The  delicacy  here  with  regard  to  Crothar,  is  proper. 
As  he  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor,  to  whom  the  epilbde  is 
addrtiled,  the  bard  foftens  his  defeat,  by  only  mentioning  that 
iii /'.'/>/,. //.      C-tIi:r.or  tcok  the  fong  of   Fonar  in  an  un- 

favourabl-^ 
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in  battle  :  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The 
king  of  Atha  flowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his 
foul.  He  afterwards  (hone  in  the  fouth  ;  but 
dim  as  the  fun  of  Aurumn,  when  he  vifits,  in 
his  robes  of  mift,  Lara  of  dark  ftreams.  The 
withered  grafs  is  covered  with  dew  :  the  field, 
tho'  bright,  is  fad  ?'' 

"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  faid  Cath- 
mor,  «<  the  memory  of  thofe  who  fled  ?  Has  fome 
ghoft,  from  his  dufky  cloud,  bent  forward  to 
thine  ear  ;  to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  field, 
with  the  tales  of  old  .''  Dwellers  of  the  Ikirts  of 
night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blaft  to  me ;  which 
takes  the  grey  thiftle's  head,  and  ftrews  its  beard 
on  llreams.  Witlrin  my  bcfom  is  a  voice.  Others 
hear  it  not.  His 
drink  back  from  war. 

Abafhed  the  bard  finks  back  in  night  :  retired 
he  bends  above  a  dream.  His  thoughts  are  on 
the  days  of  Atha,  when  Cathmor  heard  his  fong 
with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling  down.  The 
winds  are  in  his  beard.  Erin  fleeps  around.  No 
fleep  comes  down  on  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark,  in 
his  foul,  he  faw  the  fpirit  of  low- laid  Cairbar. 
He  faw  him,  without  his  fong,  rolled  in  a  blafl 
of  night.  He  rofe.  His  Heps  were  round  the 
hoft.  He  (truck,  at  times,  his  echoing  fhield. 
The  found  reached  OlTian's  ear,  on  Mora's  mofly: 
brow. 

«  Filhin," 

favourable  light.  The  bards,  being  of.  the  order  of  the  Dru- 
ids, who  pretended  to  a  forelinowiedge  of  events,  were  fup- 
jjofed  to  have  fome  fupernatiira.1  prefcience  of  futurity.  The 
king  thought,  that  the  choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proceeded,  from 
his  forefeeing  the  unfortunate  iffue  of  the  war;  and  that  his 
qwn  fate  was  fliadowed  out,  in  that  of  his  anceilor  Crothar. 
The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand  of  his  patron, 
is  pidurefque  and  affedting.  We  admire  the  fpeech  of  Cath- 
mor, but  lament  the  clTcct  it  has  on  the  feeling  foxJ  of  ihi 
good  old  poft. 
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"  Fillan,"  I  faid,  "  the  foes  advance.  I  hear 
the  fliield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path. 
Oflian  fliall  mark  their  courfe.  If  over  my  fall 
the  hoft  fliould  poixrj  then  be  thy  buckler  heard. 
Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  lett  his  fame  Ihould 
fly  away."  I  ftrode  in  all  my  rattling  arms  ;. 
wide- bounding  over  a  llream  that  darkly  winded, 
in  the  field,  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green 
Atha's  king,  with  lifted  fpear,  came  forward  on 
my  courfe.  Now  would  we  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  like  two  contending  ghofts,  that  bending 
forward,  from  two  clouds,  fend  forth  the  roaring 
winds  ;  did  not  Oflian  behold,  on  high,  the  hel- 
met of  Erin's  kings.  The  eagle's  wind  fpread 
above  it,  ruftling  in  the  breeze.  A  red  ftar  look- 
ed through  the  plumes.    I  Itopt  the  lifted  fpear. 

"  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who 
art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Shall  Oihan's  fpear  be 
renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly-laid  ?  At  once 
he  dropt  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before 
me  fecmed  the  form.  He  ftretched  his  hand  in 
night.     He  fpoke  the  words  of  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  fpirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  (liades .-'  I  have  wiihed  for  thy  (lately 
ileps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  joy.  Why  Ihould 
m.y  fpear  now  arife  ?  The  fun  mufl;  behold  us, 
Oilian,  when  we  bend,  gleaming,  in  the  ftrife. 
Future  warriors  fliall  mark  the  place  :  and,  fhud- 
dering,  think  of  other  years.  They  fliall  mark 
it,  like  tlie  haunt  of  the  ghofts,  pleafant  and 
dreadful  to  the  foul." 

"  Shall  it  then  be  forgot,"  I  faid,  "  where 
we  meet  in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles 
•always  pleafant  to  the  foul  .''  Do  not  we  behold, 
with  joy,  the  place  where  our  fathers  feaited  ? 
But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  on  the  fields  of 
their  war.  This  ftone  fliall  rife,  with  all  its  mofs, 

aud 
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and  ipcak  to  other  years.  "  Here  Cathmor  and 
Offian  met  :  the  warriors  met  in  peace!"  When 
thou,  O  llone,  Ihalt  fail.  When  Lubar's  ftrcam 
fhajl  roll  away  !  then  fliall  the  traveller  come, 
and  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  reft.  When  the 
darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  (ha- 
dowy  forms  may  come,  and  mixing  with  his^ 
dreams,  remind  him  of  this  place.  But  why  turnelt 
thou  fo  dark  away,  (on  of  Borbar-duthul  *  ?'' 

"  Not  forgot,  fon  of  Fingal,  ihall  we  afcend 
tliefe  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreams  of  light,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darknefs  is  roiled 
on  Atha  :  the  king  is  low,  without  his  fong:  (till 
there  was  a  beam  towards  Cathmor  from  his 
ftormy  foul  -,  like  the  moon,  in  a  cloud,  am  id  ft 
the  dark- red  courfe  of  thunder." 

*'  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "my  wrath  dwells 
not  in  his  earth  f.  My  hatred  liies,  on  eagle- 
wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He  fliall  he.;r 
the  fong  of  bards,  Cairbar  fliall  rejoice  o^^  his 
winds." 

Cathmor's  fwelling  foul  arofe.  He  took  the 
dagger  from  his  fide  ;  and  placed  it  gleaming  in 
my  hand.  He  placed  ir,  in  my  hand,  with  fig'^^j 
and,  filent,  Irrode  away.  Mine  eyes  followed 
Lis  departure.  He  dimly  gleamed,  like  the  form 
efaghoft,  which  meets  a  traveller,  by  night,  on 

the 


*  Borbar-duthu!,  fL-  f,rly  iv^irrior  of  the  dark-bro-ivn  eves. 
That  his  name  fuitsd  well  with  liis  churaAer,  we  may  eaiily 
conceive,  from  the  flory  delivered  concerning  him,  by  Mid- 
thos,  toward  the  end  of  the  fixth  book  He  was  the  brother  of 
that  CokuUa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  epilbde  which  begins  the 
fourth  book. 

I  This  reply  abounds  with  the  fentiments  of  a  noble  mind. 
Though,  of  all  men  living,  he  was  the  moft  injured  by  Cairbar, 
yet  he  lays  afidc  his  rage  as  the/ue  zvas  lev.  How  different  is 
this  from  the  behaviour  of  the  hcro;:s  of  other,  ancient  poems?: 
Cjiitlius  aurem  -jelllU 
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the  dark-fkirted  heath.  Kis  words  are  dark  like 
fongs  of  old  :  with  morning  ftrides  the  unfinifli- 
cd  ihade  away  ! 

f  Who  comes  from  Lubar^s  vale  ?  From  the 
fkirts  of  the  morning  mill  ?  The  drops  of  heaven 
are  on  his  head.  His  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of 
the  fiul.  It  is  Carril  of. other  times.  He  comes 
from  Tura's  filent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the 
rock,  tliroui^h  the  thin  folds  of  miit.  There,  per- 
haps, Cuthuliin  fits,  on  the  blait  which  bends  its 
rrees.  Pleafant  is  the  fong  of  the  morning  from 
the  bard  of  Erin  ! 

*'  'Ihe  waves  crowd  away,"  faid  Carril. 
"  They  crowd  away  for  fear.  They  hear  the 
found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun  !  Terrible  is 
thy  beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when  death  is  de- 
fcending  on  thy  locks  :  when  thou  rolleft  thy  va- 
pours before  thee,  over  the  blafted  hofl.  But 
pleafant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  fitting  by  the 
rock  in  a  ftorm,  when  thou  ilieweft  thyfelf  from 
the  parted  cloud,  and  brightcnelt  his  dewy  locks  : 
he  looks  down  on  the  ftreamy  vale,  and  beholds 
the  defcent  of  roes!  How  long  flialt  thou  rife  on 
war,  and  roll,  a  bloody  fliield,  through  heaven  .'' 
1  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes,  dark-v^randering  over 
thy  face  !" 

"  AYhy  wander  the  words  of  Carril  ?"  I  faiJ. 
'<  Does  the  fun  of  heaven  mourn  ?  He  is  un- 
ftained  in  his  courfe,  ever  rejoicing  in  his  fire. 
Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  light.     Thou,  too,  per- 

hapSj 

f  The  rfkirnjng  of  the  fecond  day,  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem  con-.LS  on.  After  the  death  of  Cuthullin,  Carril,  the  fon 
of  Kinfena,  his  bard,  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena,  the  fcene  of  the  poem  of  Te- 
mora.  H!s  cahial  appearance  here  enables  OfTian  to  fulfil  im- 
mediately the  promife  he  had  made  to  CathAior,  of  caiifiBg  the 
funeral J'u!'g  to  be  pronounced  (-ver  the  tomb  of  Cairbar-  T'oia 
Loci  takes  up  only  the  fpacs  of  a  £c\v  Louii. 
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haps,  mu(l  fall.  Thy  darkening  hour  may  feize 
thee,  ftruggling,  as  thou  rolled  through  thy  fky. 
But  pleafant  h  the  voice  of  the  bard  :  pleafant  to 
Offian's  foul !  It  is  like  the  fliower  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  comes  through  the  ruflling  vale,  on 
which  the  fun  looks  through  mill,  juft  rifing  from 
his  rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  O  bard  !  to  fit 
dovim,  at  the  ftrife  of  fong.  Fingal  is  in  arms 
on  the  vale.  Thou  feeft  the  flaming  fhield  of 
the  king.  His  face  darkens  between  his  locks. 
He  beholds  the  wide  rolling  of  Erin.  Does  not 
Carril  behold  that  tomb,  befide  the  r6aring 
flream  .''  Three  ftones  lift  their  grey  heads,  be- 
neath a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lovi'ly  laid  ! 
Give  thou  his  foul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  bro- 
ther of  Cathmor!  Open  his  airy  hall!  Let  thy 
fong  be  a  flream  of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened 
ghoft !" 
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ARGUMENT     to     Book     III. 


Morning  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  fpeech  to  his  people,  de- 
volves the  command  on  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni ;  it  being 
the  cuftom  of  the  times  that  the  king  fhould  not  engage, 
till  the  necelTity  of  affairs  required  his  fupcrior  valour  and 
conduv5l.  The  king  and  OiTr.m  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cor- 
niul,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  The  bards  fing 
the  vvar-fong.  The  general  conflid  is  dcfcribed.  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  Morni,  diftinguiflies  himfelf ;  kills  Turlathon^ 
chief  of  Moruth,  and  other  chiefs  of'leffer  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  Foldath,  who  commanded  the  Irifli  army,  (for 
Cathmor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himfeif  from 
battle)  fights  gallantly  ;  kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dun-lora, 
and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himfelf.  Gaul,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  random  arrow,  is 
covered  by  Fillan,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  performs  prodi- 
gies of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  re- 
calls his  army.  The  bards  meet  them  with  a  congratula- 
tory fong,  in  which  the  praifes  of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  The  chiefs  fit  down  at  a  feafl  ;  Fin- 
gal niiffes  Connal.  The  epifode  of  Connal  and  Duth-caron 
is  introduced ;  which  throws  further  light  on  the  ancient 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatchc-d  to  raife  the  tomb  of 
Connal.  The  aiflion  of  this  book  tck,es  up  the  fecond  day 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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WkO  is  that,  at  blue  ftreaming  Lubar  ? 
Who,  by  the  bending  hill  of  roes  ?  Tall,  he 
leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly 
winds.  Who  but  Comhal's  fon,  brightening  in 
the  laft  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey  hair  is  on  the 
breeze.     He  half  unflieaths  the  fword  of  Luno. 

His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark 
moving  of  foes.  Dofl  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king  ?  It  is  like  the  burfting  of  a  flream  in  the 
defart,  when  it  comes,  between  its  echoing  rocks, 
to  the  blafted  field  of  the  fun  ! 

"  Wide-fkirted  comes  down  the  foe  !  Sons  of 
woody  Selma,  arife  !  Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  our 
land,  on  whofe  brown  fules  are  the  rolling  of 
dreams.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  foul.  I 
fee  the  foe  mighty  before  me.  It  is  when  he  is 
feeble,  that  the  fighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  :  left 
death  fliould  come  without  renown,  and  dark- 
nefs  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  fliall  lead  the  war,, 
againit  the  hoft  of  Alnecma  ?     It  is,  only  when 

danger 
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danger  grows,  that  my  fword  fliall  fhine.  Such 
was  the  cuftom,  heretofore,  of  Trenmor  the 
ruler  of  winds !  and  thus  defcended  to  battle  the 
blue-fliielded  Trathal  ! 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king.  Each 
darkly  feems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by- 
halves,  their  mighty  deeds.  They  turn  their 
eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  reft  the  fon  of 
Morni  ftands.  Silent  he  ftands  ;  for  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ?  They  rofe 
within  his  foul.  His  hand,  in  fecret,  feized  the 
fword.  Tlie  fword  which  he  brought  from  Stru- 
mon,  when  the  ftrength  of  Morni  failed  *. 

On 


*  Strwmon,  f  team  cf  the  hill,  the  name  of  the  feat  of  the 
family  of  Gaul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sehna.  During 
Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in  the  poem  of 
Oiihona,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  the  fzvmd  of 
Strumon,  (which  had  been  preferved  in  the  family,  as  a  reiique, 
from  the  days  of  Colgach,  the  moft  renowi  ed  of  his  anceftors,) 
to  be  laid  by  his  fide,  in  the  tomb :  at  the  fame  time,  leaving 
it  in  charge  to  his  fon,  not  to  take  it  from  thence  till  he  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity.  Not  long  after,  two  of  his  bro- 
thers being  flain  in  battle,  by  Coldaronnan,  chief  of  Clutha, 
Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the  fword.  His  addrefs 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  dcceafed  hero  is  the  fubjed  of  the  following 
fliort  poem. 

Gaul. — "  Breaker  of  echoing  ftiiclds;  whofe  head  is  deep 
in  fhades  ;  hear  me  from  the  darknefs  of  Clora,  O  fon  of  Col- 
gach, hear ! 

"  No  ruftling,  hke  the  eagle's  wing,  comes  over  the  courfe 
of  my  ftreams.  Deep  bofomed  in  the  midft  of  the  defart,  O 
king  of  Strumon,  hear  ! 

"  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  fhadowy  breeze,  that  pours  its  dark 
wave  over  the  grafs  ?  Ceafe  to  flrew  the  beard  of  the  thiftle ; 
O  chief  of  Clora,  hear! 

"  Or  rideft  thou  on  a  beam;  amidft  the  dark  trouble  of 
clouds.?  Poureft  thou  the  loud  wind  on  feas,  to  roll  their  blue 
waves  over  ifles  f  hear  mc,  father  of  Gaul,  amidft  thy  terrors, 
hear ! 

"The 
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On  his  fpear  leans  Fillan  ofSelma*,  in  the 
wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifes  his  eyes 
to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice  fails  him,  as  he  fpeaks. 
My  brother  could  not  boalt  of  battles :  at  once 
he  llrides  away.  Bent  over  a  diftant  ftream  he 
(lands :  the  tear  hangs  in  his  eye.  He  ftrikes, 
at  tunes,  the  thiltic's  head,  with  his  inverted 
fpear.  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong 
he  beholds  his  ion.  He  beholds  him,  with 
burftingjoy;  and  turns,  amid  his  crouded  foul. 
In  filence  turns  the  king  toward  Mora  of  woods. 
He  hides  the  big  tear  with  his  locks.  At  length 
his  voice  is  heard. 

<'  Firft  of  the  fons  of  Morni !  Thou  rock  that 
defielt  the  llorn,  !  Lead  thou  my  battle,  for  the 
race  of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's  llafF  is  tliy 
fpear:  no  harmiefs  beam  of  light  thy  fword.  Son 
of  Morni  of  lleedj,  behold  the  foe  !  Deftroy  ! 
Filian,  obferve  the  chief!  He  is  not  calm  in 
flrife  :  nor  burns  he,  heedlefs,  in  battle.  My 
fon,  obferve  the  chief !    He  is  ftrong  as  Lubar's 

ftream, 

"  The  ruftling  of  eagles  is  heard,  the  murmuring  oaks  fhake 
their  heads  on  the  hills :  dreadful  and  pleafant  is  thy  approach, 
friend  of  the  dwelling  of  heroes. 

MoRMi. — "  Who  awakes  me,  in  the  midft  of  my  cloud, 
where  my  locks  of  mill  fpread  on  the  winds  ?  Mixed  with  the 
nolfe  of  ftreams,  why  rifes  the -voice  of  Gaul  ? 

Gaul. — "  My  foes  are  around  me,  Morni :  their  dark  fliips 
defcend  from  their  waves.  Give  the  fword  of  Strumon,  that 
beam  which  thou  hideft  in  thy  night. 

Mo  R.N  I. — "  Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Strumon;  I  look 
on  thy  war,  my  Ion ;  I  look,  a  dim  meteor,  from  my  cloud  : 
blue-fhielded  Gaul,  deRroy." 

*  clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla,  king  of  Iniftore. 
Fingil,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to  that  ifland,  fell  in  love  v/ith 
Clatho,  and  took  her  to  wife,  after  the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the 
daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

Clatho  v/as  tke  mother  of  Ryno,  Fillan,  and  Bofmina,  men- 
tioned in  ths  battle  0/ Lora.  Filhn  is  often  called  the  fon  of 
Chtho,  to  diftinguifli  him  from  thofe  fons  which  Fingal  hid  by 
Ros-crana. 
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ftream,  but  never  foams  and  roars.  High  on 
cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  fhall  behold  the  war.  Stand 
Oflian*,  near  thy  father,  by  the  falling  flream. 
Raife  the  voice,  O  bards!  Selma,  move  beneath 
the  found.  It  is  my  latter  field.  Clothe  it  over 
with  light.'' 

As  the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  ;  or  diftant  roll- 
ing of  troubled  feas,  when  fome  dark  ghoft,  in 
wrath  heaves  the  billows  over  an  Hie  :  an  ifle,  the 
feat  of  mift,  on  the  deep,  for  many  dark-brown 
years  !  So  terrible  is  the  found  of  the  hoft,  wide- 
moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  tall  before  them. 
The  ftreams  glitter  within  his  flrides.  The  bards 
raife  the  fong  by  his  fide.  He  flrikes  his  fliield 
between.  On  the  fkirts  of  the  blaft  the  tuneful 
voices  rife. 

«  On  Crona,"  faid  the  bards,  "  there  burfts  a 
flream  by  night.  It  fwells  in  its  own  dark 
courfe,  till  morning's  early  beam.  Then  comes 
it  white  from  the  hill,  witii  the  rocks  and  their 
hundred  groves.  Far  be  my  fleps  from  Crona. 
Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a  ftream  from 
Mora,  fons  of  cloudy  Morven  !'' 

"  "Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha  .''  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  the  king!  The  dark 
woods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  (teel.  See 
him,    amidft    the   foe,    like   Colgach'sf  fportful 

ghoft: 


*  Ullin  being-  fent  to  Morven  with  the  body  of  Ofcar,  Oflian 
ittends  his  father,  in  quality  of  chief  bard. 

f  There  are  fome  traditions,  bat,  I  believe,  of  late  inven- 
tion, that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame  with  the  Galgacus  of 
Tacitus.  He  was  the  ancellor  of  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni, 
and  appears,  from  fome,  really  ancient  traditions,  to  have  been 
king,  or  Vergobret,  of  the  Caledonians ",  and  hence  proceeded 
the  pretenficns  of  the  family  of  Mcrni  to  the  throne,  which 
created  a  good  deal  of  difturbance,  bom  to  Comhal  and  his  fon 
Fingal.  The  firft  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  ;  and  it 
was  after  Fingal   w.;s    grown  up  that  they  were  reduced  to 

obedience. 
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ghoft  :  when  he  fcatters  the  clouds,  and  rides 
the  eddying  winds!  It  is  Mornif  of  bounding 
iteeds  !   Be  hke  thy  father,  O  Gaul  ?" 

*'  iSelma  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oak  of 
the  feafl:.  A  diftant  fun-beam  marks  the  hill. 
The  dufky  waves  of  theblaft  ilyover  the  fields  of 
grafs.  Why  art  thou  filent,  O  Selma  ?  The 
king  returns  with  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the  bat- 
tle roar  ;  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow  ?  It  roared,  and 
Tin^al  overcame.     Be  like  thy  father,  O  Fillan  1" 

They  nsove  beneath  the  fong.  High  wave 
their  arms,  as  rulhy  fields,  beneath  autumnal 
winds.  On  Mora  ftands  the  king  in  arms.  Mift 
liieo  round  his  buckler  abroad  ;  as,  aloft,  it  hung 
on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  moflVrock.  In  filence  I 
ilocd  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla'st 
wood  :  left  I  fliould  behold  the  holl,  and  rufh 
amid  my  fwelling  foul.  My  foot  is  forward  on  the 
heath.  I  glittered,  tall,  in  fteel :  like  the  falling 
ilream  of  Iromo,  which  nightly  winds  bind  over 
with  ice.  The  boy  fees  it  on  high,  gleaming  to 
the  early  beam  :  toward  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and 
wonders  wh-v  it  is  fo  filent ! 

Nor 


etedience.  Co\^ch  GiiriKies  J!.'ri:e!y-loai!nar ;  which  is  a  very 
proper  name  for  a  warrior,  snd  is  probably  the  .origin  of  Gal- 
g.icus ;  though  1  believe  it  a  matter  of  mere  conje(5lure,  that 
the  Coi_8;ach  here  mentioned  was  the  fame  with  that  hero.  I 
cannot  help  oblerving,  that  the  fong  of  the  bards  is  conduced 
^vith  propriety.  Gaul,  wbofe  experience  mij^ht  have  rendered 
his  conduA  cautious  in  war,  has  the -example  of  his  father,  jufl 
1  ufting  to  battle,  fct  before  his  eyes,  Fillan,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
whofc  youth  might  m^ke  hum  impetuous  and  unguarded  in  ac- 
tion, is  put  in  mind  of  the  fcdatc  and  ferene  beliaviour  of  Fingal 
upon  like  occaCons. 

f  'rhe  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clutha,  alluded  to  here,  is 
liandcd  down  in  tradition. 

t  The  niountain  Cromla  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fcere  i  f  this  roeci ;  wliich  ^vuo  nciirly  tht  luiue  v.  ith  that  dt" 
ricgal. 
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Nor  bent  over  a  ftream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  youth 
in  a  peaceful  field.  AVide  he  drew  forward  the 
war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave.  But  when  he 
beheld  Fingal  on  Mora  ;  his  generous  pride  arofe, 
<*  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha  fight,  and  no  king  in 
the  field  ?  Foldath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou 
art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth  iflues  Foldath  of  Moma,  like  a  cloud, 
the  robe  of  ghofts.  He  drew  his  fword,  a  flame, 
from  his  fide.  He  bade  the  battle  move.  The 
tribes,  hke  ridgy  waves,  dark  pour  their  ftrength 
around.  Haughty  is  his  ftride  before  them.  His 
red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.  He  calls  Cormul  chief  of 
Dunratho  f  •,  and  his  words  were  heard. 

"  Cormul,  thou  beholdeft  that  path.  It  winds 
green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there  ; 
left  Selma  fhould  efcape  from  my  fword.  Bards 
of  green-valleyed  Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arife. 
The  fons  of  Morven  muft  fall  without  fong. 
They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  {hall 
the  traveller  meet  their  dark,  thick  mift  on  Lena, 
where  it  wanders,  with  their  ghofts,  befide  the 
reedy  lake.  Never  fhall  they  rife,  without  fong, 
to  the  dvielling  of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went.  Behind  him 
rufhcd  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the  rock. 
Gaul  fpoke  toFillan  of  Selma;  as  his  eye  purlued 
the  courfe  of  the  dark-eyed  chief  of  Dunratho. 
*<  Thou  beholdeft  the  ftepb  of  Cormul !  Let  thine 


f  Dun-ratho,  a  hill,  zvith  a  pLtin  on  its  top.  Corm-uil,  blue 
eye.  Foldatli  difpatches  here  Cormul  to  lie  in  ambufii  behind 
the  army  of  the  Caledonians.  This  fpeech  fuits  with  the  cha» 
rafter  of  Folci;.;h,  which  is,  throv.ghontj  haughty  and  prefump- 
tuous.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  fpeech,  we  find  the 
opinion  of  the  times,  concerning  the  unhappinefs  of  the  fouls 
of  thofe  who  were  buried  without  the  funeral  fong.  This  doc- 
trine was  inculcated  by  the  bards,  to  make  their  order  rcfj^ec- 
table  and  necefiary. 
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arm  be  ftrong  !  "When  lie  is  luw,  fon  of  Fingal, 
remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I  fall  forward  into 
battle,  amid  the  ridge  of  fliields." 

The  fign  of  death  afcends  :  the  dreadful  found 
of  IMorni's  fhield.  G  aul  pours  his  voice  becv/een. 
Fingal  rifes  on  Mora.  He  faw  them,  from  wing 
to  wing,  bending  at  once  in  ftrife.  Gleaming,  o.i 
his  own  dark  hill.  Hood  Cathmor  of  itreamy  Atha. 
The  kings  were  like  two  fpirits  of  heaven,  fland- 
ing  each  on  his  gloomy  cloud  ;  when  they  pour 
abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roaring  feas.  The 
blue-tumbling  of  waves  is  before  them,  marked 
with  the  paths  of  whales.  They  themfelves  are 
calm  and  bright.  The  gale  lifts  flowly  their  locks 
of  mift  ! 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air!  What 
beam,  but  IMorni's  dreadful  fword  !  Death  is 
ftrewed  on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul  !  Thou  foldeil 
them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a  young  oak 
falls  Tur-lathon*,  with  his  branches  round  him. 
His  high-bofomed  fpoufe  ftretches  her  white  arms 
in  dreams,  to  the  returning  chief,  as  fhe  fleeps  by 
gurgling  Moruth,  in  her  difordered  locks.  It  is 
his  ghoit,  Oichoma.     The  chief  is  lowly  laid. 

Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for  Turlathon's  echo- 
ing fhield.  It  is  pierced,  by  his  dreams.  Its 
found  is  pal't  away. 

Not  peaceful'  is  the  hand  of  Foldath.  He 
winds  his  courfe  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in 
fight.  They  mixed  their  clanging  fteel.  Why 
fhould  mine  eyes  behold  them  !  Connal,  thy 
locks  are  grey  !  Thou  wert  the  friend  of  ftran- 
gers,  at  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Dun-lora. 
When  the  Ikies  were  rolled  together  :  then  thy 

Vol.  II.  D  feail 

*  Tur-!athon,  braaJ-trunk  of  a  tree.  fAorvth,  great  Jlrea/a, 
Oichaoma,  mild  maid.  Dun-lora,  tl'c  hill  of  tit ixoify Jlream. 
Di'th-caron,  dark-bro'jun  n-.an. 
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feafl  was  fpread.  The  Granger  heard  the  winds 
without  ;  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why 
ion  of  Duth-caron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood  !  The 
blailed  tree  bsnds  above  thee.  Tliy  Ihield  lies 
broken  near.  Thy  blood  mixes  with  the  ilream  ; 
thou  breaker  of  the  ihiekis  ! 

Olhan  took  the  fpear  in  liis  wrath.  But  Gaul 
ruihed  forward  on  Foklath.  Tlie  feeble  pafs  by 
his  fide  :  his  rage  is  turned  on  Monia's  chief. 
Now  they  had  raifed  their  deathful  fpears  :  un- 
feen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul. 
His  (teel  fell  founding  to  earth.  Young  Fillan 
came  *,  with  Cormul's  ilneld  !  He  ftretched  it 
large  before  the  chief.  Foldath  fent  his  (houts 
abroad,  and  kindled  all  the  field  :  as  a  blafb  that 
lifts  the  wide-winged  liame  over  Lumon's  echo- 
ing groves |. 

•  "  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  faid  Gaul,  "  O 
'Fillan!  thou  art  abeam  from  heaven,  that,  com- 
ing on  the  troubled  deep,  binds  up  the  tempeft's 
wing.     Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee.     Early  art 

■thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.  Rufh  not  too 
far,  my  hero.  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to  aid.  I 
ftand  harmlefs  in  battle  :  but  my  voice  fludl  be 
poured  abroad.  The  fons  of  Stlma  ihall  hear, 
-and  remember  my  former  deeds.'' 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind.  The  hofl 
bends  forward  in  fight.  Often  had  they  heard 
him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them  to  the 
chace  of  the  liinds.  Fie  Hands  tall,  amid  the  war 
as  an  oak  in  the  Iklrts  of  a  ftorm,   which  now  is 

cloathed 

*  Fiilan  had  bren  difpatched  by  Gaul  to  opnofe  Cornnil,  who 
had  been  lent  by  Fok'ath  to  lie  in  ambufli  behind  the  C;ilodo- 
dianarmy.  It  appears  that  Fillan  hud  killed  Cormul,  other- 
wife  he  could  not  be  i'ujpofed  to  have  poflclTed  hinil'elf  of  the 
fliield  of  that  chief. 

f  Liimon,  bmJiitg  hill-  a  mountain  in  Inis-huna,  or  that 
part  of  South-Britain  -which  is  over-againll  the  Irifh  coaft. 
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cloathed  on  high,  in  mifl: :  then  (hews  its  broad, 
waving  head.  The  mufing  hunter  lifts  his  eye, 
from  his  own  rulhy  field  ! 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Fillnn  !  through  the 
path  of  thy  fame.  Thou  roUedft  the  foe  before 
tliee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  may  fly  :  but 
night  comes  down  vt-ith  its  clouds*  Cathmor's 
horn  is  heard  on  high.  The  fons  of  Sclma  hear 
rhe  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered  nv/d. 
The  bard.s  pour  their  fong,  like  dew,  on  the  re- 
turning war. 

"  Who  comes  from  Strumon,"  they  faid, 
"  amid  her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful 
in  her  fteps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  toward  Eiin. 
AVhy  art  thou  fad,  Evir-choma  *  ?  Who  is  like 
thy  chief  in  renown  ?  He  defcended  dreadful  to 
battle  ;  he  returns,  like  a  light  from  a  cloud. 
He  raifed  the  fword  in  wrath  :  they  flirunk  be- 
fore blue-fhielded  Gaul ! 

"  Joy,  like  the  ruftling  gale,  comes  on  the 
foul  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
old  ;  the  days,  wherein  his  fathers  fought.  The 
days  of  old  return  on  Fingai's  mind,  as  he  be- 
holds the  renown  of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices, 
from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raif- 
ed, as  it  ihakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  Iieach  j  fo 
joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan  I 

"  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when  La- 
ra's fields  are  ftill  and  dark.  Such  are  the  ftcps 
of  Selma  pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the  ear.  They 
return  with  their  found,  like  eagles  to  their  dark- 
browed  rock,  a^^ter  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field, 
the  dun  fons  of  the  bounding  hind.  Your  fathers 
rejoice  from  their  clouds,  fonsof  ftreamy  belma!" 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on  Mora 
D  2  of 

*  Evir-choama,  mild  a/ui Jlately  maii,  the  wife  of  Gaul.  .Shs 
■was  the  daughttr  cf  Cafdu-conglafs,  chief  of  I-Jroiilo;  one  of 
the  Hebrides, 
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of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rofe,  from  an  hundred 
oaks,  which  winds  had  torn  from  Cormul's  fteep. 
The  fcaft  is  fpread  in  the  midll; :  around  fat  the 
.^learning  chiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  ftrength. 
The  eagle-wing  *  of  his  helmet  founds-  The 
ruftling  blafts  of  the  weft,  unequal  rufh  through 
night.  Long  looks  the  king  in  fiience  round  : 
lit  length,  hi's  words  are  heard. 

•*  My  foul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  behold 
a  breach  among  my  friends.  The  head  of  one 
tree  is  low.  The  fqually  wind  pours  in  on  Sel- 
ma.  Where  is  the  chief  of  Dunlora.'*  Ought 
Connal  to  be  forgot  at  the  feaft  ?  When  did  he 
forget  the  ftranger,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing 
hall  ?  Ye  are  filent  in  my  prefence  !  Connal  is 
then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O  warrior  !  like  a 
■  ftream  of  light.  Swift  be  thy  courfe  to  thy  fa- 
thers, along  the  roaring  winds  !  Oflian,  thy  foul 
is  fire  :  kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake 
the  battles  of  Connal,  when  firft  he  (hone  in 
war.  The  locks  of  Connal  were  grey.  His  days 
of  youth  f  were  mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day 
Duthcaron  firil  ftrung  our  bows,  againfl  the  roes 
of  Dun-lora. 


*  The  kings  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of 
Ragle's  feathers,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  helmets.  It 
was  from  this  diftinguifhed  mark  that  Oflian  knew  Cathmor, 
in  the  fecoiid  book. 

f  After  the  death  of  Comhal,  and  during  the  ufurpation  of 
the  tribe  of  Morni,  Fingal  was  educated  in  private  by  Duth- 
caron. It  was  vhen  he  contraded  that  intimacy  with  Connal, 
the  fon  of  Duthcaron,  which  occafioiis  his  regretting  fo  much 
his  fall.  When  Fingal  was  grown  up,  he  foon  reduced  the 
tribe  of  Morni ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the  fubfequent  epifode, 
fent  Duthcaron  and  his  fon  'Jcnnal  to  the  aid  of  Corniac,  the 
fon  of  Conar,  king  of  Irela.id,  vvho  was  driven  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, by  the  infurredions  of  the  Firboig.  This  epifode  throws 
farther  light  on  the  cortjfts  between  the  Cael  and  Firbolg. 
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«  Many,"  I  fald,  "  are  our  paths  to  battle, 
in  green-valleyed  Erin.  Often  did  our  fails  arife, 
over  the  blue-tumbling  waves  i  when  we  came, 
in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  The 
llrife  roared  once  in  AInccma,  at  the  foam-cover- 
ed ftreams  of  Duth-ula  *.  With  Cormac  de- 
fcended  to  battle  Duthcaron  from  cloudy  Selma.. 
Nor  dcfcended  Duthcaron  alone,  his  fon  was  by- 
his  fide,  the  long-haired  youth  of  Connal  lifting 
the  firft  of  his  fpears.  Thou  didil  command, 
them,  O  Fingal  !   to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

"  Like  the  burftlng  ftrength  of  ocean,  the 
fons  of  Bolga  ruflied  to  war.  Colc-ullaf  was- 
before  them,  the  chief  of  blue-ilreaming  Atha. 
The  battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain.  Cormac:}: 
flioue  in  his  own  llrife,  bright  as  the  forms  of. 
his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the  reft.  Duthca- 
ron hewed  down  the  lue.  Nor  flept  the  arm  of: 
Connal  by  his  father's  fide.  Colc-uUa  prevailed 
D  3  on. 

*  Duth-uh,  a  river  In  Connaugh  ;  it  fignifies,  djt-k-rujhhig  ■ 

icatn: 

f  Colc-ulla,  Jirm  loijh  in  rca.VnieJs  ;  he  was  tlie  brother  of 
Borbur-duthul,  the  father  of  Cairbar  and  Cathmor,  who  aftei* - 
the  dc.ith  of  Cormac,  tlie  fon  of  Artho,  fucecflively  mounted 
the  Iriih  throne. 

\  Ci)rmac,  the  fon  of  Conar,  the  fecond  king  of  Ireland,  . 
cf  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This  infurreiftion  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  long  reign  of 
Cormac,  He  never,  polfelfed  the  Irifli  throne  peaceably.  . 
The  party  of  the  family  of  Atha  had  made  feveral  attempts  to 
overturn  the  fuccefllon  in  the  race  of  Conar,  before  they  ef- 
feited  it,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  Ire- 
land, from  the  mofl  ancient  accounts  concerning  it,  feems  to 
liave  been  always  fo  difturbcd  by  domeftic  commotions  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  ever  was  for  any  length  of 
time,  fuhjccl  to  one  monarch.  It  is  certain,  that  every  pro- 
vince, if  not  every  fmall  diftri-,.!,  had  its  own  king.  One  of, 
thefe  petty  princes  affumed,  at  times,  the  title  of  king  of  Ire- 
land, and,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  fo; ce,  or  in  cafes  of  pub- 
lic danger,   was  acknowledged  by  the  reft  a3  fuch  ;  but  the. 

fucceflion. 
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on  the  plain  :  like  fcattered  mitl,  fled  the  people 
of  Cormac  *. 

«*  Then  rofe  the  fword  of  Duthcaron,  and 
the  fteel  of  broad-liuelded  Connal.  They  fhaded 
their  flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with  their 
lieads  of  pine.  Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula  : 
lilent  ftrode  the  chiefs  over  the  held.  A  moun- 
tain-ftream  roared  acrofs  the  path,  nor  could 
Duthcaron  bound  over  its  courfe."  "  Why  flands 
my  father  ?"  faid  ConnaL  "  1  hear  the  rufliing 
ioe." 

"  Fly,  Connal,  «  he  faid.  "  Thy  father's 
ilrength  begins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from 
battle.  Here  let  me  reft  in  night."  **  But  thou 
flialt  not  remain  alone,''  faid  Connal's  burfting 
figh.  **  My  Ihield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the 
king  of  Dun-lora."  He  bends  dark  above  his 
father.     The  m-ghty  Duthcaron  dies. 

Day  rofe,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely  bard 
appeared,  deep  rnufing  on  the  heath  :  and  could 
Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till  he  fhould 
receive  his  fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow  againft  the. 
rofe  of  Duth-ula.  Pie  fpread  tlie  lonely  feaft. 
Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and 
faw  his  father  in  his  dreams.  He  fawhim  rolled 
dark,  in  a  biaft,  like  the  vapour  of  reedy  Lego. 
At  length  the  fteps  of  f  Colgan  came,  the  bard 

of 

fuccefiion,  from  father  to  fon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
eftablifhed.  It  was  the  divitions  ainongH  tliemfclves,  arifmg 
from  the  bad  conftitution  of  their  government,  that,  at  lall, 
fubjeifted  the  Irifh  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter,  who  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Caledonians,  feem  alone  to  have  been  the  firm  friends 
to  the  fuccefiion  in  the  family  of  Conar.  The  Firbolg  were 
only  fubjeA  to  them  by  conflraint,  and  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off  their  yoke. 

f  Colgan,  the  fon  of  Cathmiil,  was  the  principal  bard  of 
Cormac,  king  of  Ireland  The  following  dialogue,  on  the 
loves  of  Fingal  and  Ros-crann,  may  be  afcribcd  to  him  : 

B,o3<t 
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of  high  Temora.     Duthcaron  received  his  fame, 
and  brightened,  as  he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

"  Pleafiint  to  the  ear,  «'  faiil  Finga],  "  is  the 
praile  of  the  kings  of  men  ;  when  their  bows  are 
Itrong  in  battle  ;  when  they  foften  at  tlie  fight  of 
the  fad.  Thus  let  my  name  be  renowned,  wiien 
bards  (hall  lighten  my  rifmg  foul.  Carril,  fon 
of  Kinfena  !  take  the  bards  and  raife  a  tomb.  To- 
night let  Connal  dwell  within  his  narrow  houfc. 
Let  not  the  foul  of  the  valiant  wander  on  the 
winds.  Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moi-Iena, 
through  the  broad  headed  groves  of  the  lull  ! 
Raife  Itones,  beneath  its  beam,  to  all  the  fallen 
in  war.  Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their 
hands  were  ftrong  in  fight.  They  were  my  rock 
in  danger,  'i  he  mountain  from  which  I  fpread 
my  eagle-wings.  Thence  am  I  renowned.  Car- 
ril forget  not  the  low  !" 

D  4  Loud J 

Ros-CRANA.  By  night,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana  !  I  feel 
my  beating  foul.  No  viiion  of  the  forms  of  the  dead  came  to 
the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But,  rifmg  from  the  wave  of  the  north, 
I  beheld  him  bright  in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the  fon  of  the  king. 
My  beating  foul  is  high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night ; 
again  afcendcd  the  form.  Why  dclayell  thou  thy  coming, 
young  rider  of  Hormy  waves ! 

But,  there,  far-diftant,  he  comes ;  where  feas  roll  their 
green  ridges  inmlfl!  Young  dweller  of  my  foul;  why  doil 
thou  delay — 

Fin  GAL.  It  was  the  foft  voice  of  Moi-lena!  the  pleafant 
breeze  of  the  valley  of  roes!  But  why  doft  thou  hide  thee  in 
fiiades  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife.  Are  not  thy  fteps  cover- 
ed with  light  ?  In  thy  groves  thou  appeareft,  Ros-crana,  like 
the  fun  in  the  gathering  of  clouds.  Why  deft  thou  hide  the-; 
in  fhudcs  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  rife. 

Ros-cBANA.  My  fluttering  foul  is  high  !  Let  me  turn  from 
the  Heps  (if  the  king.  He  has  heard  my  fccret  voice,  and  Ihall 
my  blue  eyes  roll  in  his  prcfcncc  ?  Roc  of  the  hill  of  mofs,  to- 
ward thy  dwelling  I  move.  Meet  me  ye  breezes  of  Mora! 
a?  I  move  through  the  valley  of  winds.  But  why  Ihould  he 
afcend  his  ocean  ?  Son  of  horoes,  my  foul  is  thine  !  My  fteps 
fliall  not  move  to  the  delart  :   the  light  cf  Ros-trana  is  here. 

FlNGAL, 
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Loud,  at  once,  from  the  liundred  bards,  rofc 
ihe  fcng  of  the  to:nb.  Carril  ftrode  before  them, 
they  are  the  murmur  of  ftreams  behind  his  Heps. 
Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where 
each,  with  ils  own  dark  rill,  is  winding  between 
the  hills.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bards,  Icflcn- 
ing,  as  they  moved  along.  I  leaned  forward 
from  my  iliield ;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my 
foul.  Half-formed,  the  words  of  my  fong  built 
forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the 
vale,  the  voice  of  fpring  around.  It  pours  its 
gixen  leaves  to  the  fun.  It  fhakes  its  lonely 
head.  Ihe  hum  of  the  mountain  bee  is  near 
it ;  the  hunters  fees  it,  with  joy,  from  th.e  blalied 
heath. 

Ycung  Fillan  at  a  diftance  flood.  His  helmet 
lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His  dark  hair  is 
loofe  to  the  blaft.  A  beam  of  light  is  Clatho's 
fon  !  He  heard  the  words  of  the  king,  with  joy. 
He  leaned  forward  on  his  fpear. 

"  My  fon,"  faid  car-borne  Fingal  ;  <*  I  faw 
thy  deeds,  and  my  foul  v/as  glad.  The  fame  of 
our  fathers,  I  faid,  burfts  from  Its  gathering 
cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  fon  of  Clatho !  but 
headlong  in  the  ftrlfe.  So  did  not  Fingal  ad- 
vance, though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy 
people  be  a  ridge  behind.  They  are  thy  (Irength 
in  the  field.     Then  fiialt  thou  belong  renowned, 

and 


Fingal.  It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghofi,  the  fair  dwelkr 
of  eddying  winds.  Why  dcceiveft  thou  me,  with  thy  voice  ? 
Here  let  me  reft  in  fhadts.  Shouldft  thou  flretch  thy  white 
arm   from  thy  grove,  thou  fun-beam  of  Cormac  of  Erin  ! 

Ros-CRANA.  He  is  gT)ne !  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim; 
faint-rolling,  in  all  my  tears.  But,  there,  I  behold  him, 
alone;  king  of  Selma,  my  foul  is  thine.  Ah  me!  what  clang- 
ins  of  armour  !  Cok-ulla  of  Atha  is  near  ! 
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and  beheld  the  tombs  of  the  old.  The  memory 
of  the  pad  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  years  : 
when  firft  I  defcended  from  ocean  on  the  green- 
valleyed  IHe." 

We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king.  The 
moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud.  The  grey- 
(kirted  mifl  is  near:  the  dwelling  of  the. 
ghoils ! 
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BOOK    2V. 


ARGUMENT    to  Book  IV. 


The  fecond  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the  fcaft,  his 
own  firft  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage  with  Ros- 
crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that  ifland.  '1  he 
Irilh  chiefi  convene  in  the  pre  fence  of  Cathmor.  The  fi- 
tuation  of  the  king  defcribcd.  The  llory  of  Sul-malla,  the 
daughter  of  Ccnmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  dif- 
gulfe  of  a  young  warrior,  liad  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war. 
I'h^  fr.lltn  behaviour  of  Foldath,  who  had  commanded  in 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  renews  the  difference  bc- 
t-wccn  him  and  Malthos  ;  but  Cathmor,  interpofmg,  ends  It, 
'I'he  chiefs  feaft,  and  hear  the  fong  of  Fonar  the  bard. 
Cathmor  returns  to  reH,  at  a  diftance  from  the  army.  The 
gholl  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream  :  and 
obfcurely  foretels  the  ifTue  of  the  war.  The  fchloquy  of  the 
king.  He  difcovers  Sul-malla.  Morning  comes.  Her  fo- 
lilof^uy  clofes  the  boyk. 
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"  Beneath  an  oak,"  faid  the  king,  "  i 
fat  on  Selma's  flreamy  rock,  when  Connal  rofe, 
from  the  fea,  with  the  broken  fpear  of  Duth- 
caron.  Far  ciiilant  flood  the  youth.  He  turned 
away  his  eyes.  He  remembered  the  fteps  of  his 
father,  on  his  own  green  hills.  I  darkened  in 
my  place.  Duflcy  thoughts  flew  over  my  fouj\ 
The  kings  of  Erin  rofe  before  me.  I  half-un- 
flieathed  the  fword.  Slowly  approached  the 
chiefs.  They  lifted  up  their  filent  eyes.  Like 
a  ridge  of  clouds,  they  wait  for  the  burfting 
forth  of  my  voice.  My  voice  was,  to  them,  a 
wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mid  away. 

*<  I  bade 


*  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connexion  -with  the  ftory 
of  Connal  and  Duth-caror,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third 
book.  Fingal,  fitting  beneath  an  oak,  near  the  palace  of 
Sehna,  difcovers  Cor, val  jaft  landing  from  Ireland.  The  dan- 
ger which  threatened  Corniac  king  of  Ireland  induces  him  to 
fail  immediately  to  that  iiland.  The  ftory  is  introduced,  by 
the  king,  as  a  pittern  for  the  future  behaviour  of  Fillan^ 
■whofc  rafhnefs  in  the  precedirg  battle  is  reprimanded. 
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**  I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rife  before  the 
roar  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths 
looked,  from  their  waves,  on  Fingal's  bofly 
fhield.  High  on  the  maft  it  hung,  and  marked 
the  dark-blue  fea.  But  when  night  came  down, 
I  ftruck,  at  times  the  warning  bofi, :  I  (truck, 
and  looked  on  high,  for  hery-haired  Ul-erin  *. 
Nor  abfent  was  the  flar  of  heaven.  It  travelled 
red  between  the  clouds.  I  purfued  the  lovely 
beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep.  With  morn- 
ing Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We  came  into  the  bay 
of  Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  waters  tumbled,  in 
the  bofom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac,  in 
his  fecret  hall  avoids  the  flrength  of  Colc-ulla. 
Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe.  The  blue  eye  of 
Ros-crana  is  there:  Ros-cranaf  white-handed- 
maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king  !• 

"  Grey,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth  the 
aged  fteps  of  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from  his 
waving  locks;  butgrief  was  in  his  foul.  He  faw 
us  few  before  him,  and  his  figh  arofe.  «'  I  fee 
the  arms  of  Trenmorc,"  he  faid  ;  "  and  thefe  are 
the  fteps  of  the  king  !  Fingal !  thou  art  a  beam 
of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  foul.  Early  is  thy 
fame,  my  fon  :  but  Itrong  are  the  foes  of  Erin. 
They  are  like  the  roar  of  ftreams  in  the  land, 
fon  of  car-borne  Comhal !"  "  Yet  they  may  be 

rolled 


*  Ul-erin,  the  guiJc  to  Ireland,  a  flar  known  by  that  name 
in  the  days  of  Fingal,  and  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who  failed, 
by  night,  from  the  Hebrides,  or  Caledonia,  to  the  coaft  of 
Ulfter. 

f  Ros-crana,  the  beam  of  the  rifmgfun  ;  flie  was  the  mother 
of  Offian.  The  Irlfli  bards  relate  ftrange  fidions  concerning 
this  princefs.  Their  ftories,  however  concerning  Fingal,  if 
they  mean  him  by  Fioii  Mac-Comnal,  are  fo  inconfiftent  and 
notorioufly  fabulous,  that  they  do  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
for  they  evidently  bear,  along  with  them,  the  marks  of  late 
invention. 
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rolled  *  away,"  I  hid  in  my  rlfing  foul.  "  We 
are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble^  king  of  blue- 
Jhielded  hofts  !  Why  ihould  fear  come  amongft 
us,  like  a  ghoft  of  night  ?  The  foul  of  the  vali- 
ant grows,  when  foes  increafe  in  the  field.  Roll 
no  darknefs,  king  of  Erin,  on  the  young  in 
\yar  ! 

*<  The  burfting  tears  of  the  king  came  down. 
He  feized  my  hand  in  filence.  "  Race  of  the 
daring  Trenmor  !"  at  length  he  faid,  "  I  roll 
no  cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burneft  in  the  fire 
of  thy  fathers.  I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks 
thy  courfe  in  battle,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  But 
wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar  f,  my  fon  muft  join 
thy  fword.  He  calls  the  fons  of  Erin,  from  all 
their  diftant  flreams." 

«  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it 
rofe  in  the  midit  of  rocks,  on  whofe  dark  fides 
were  the  marks  of  fi:reams  of  old.  Broad  oaks 
bend  around  with  their  mofs.  The  thick  birch 
is  waving  near.  Half-hid,  in  her  (hady  grove, 
Ros-crana  raifes  the  fong.  Her  white  hands 
move  on  the  harp.     I    beheld   her  blue-rolling 

eyes. 

*  Cormac  had  faid  that  the  foes  were  Hie  the  roar  ofjireams, 
and  Fingal  continues  the  metaphor.  The  fpeech  of  the  young 
hero  is  fpirited,  and  confiftent  with  that  fedate  intrepidity, 
which  eminently  diftinguifties  his  charadler  throughout. 

■(•  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  was  afterwards  king  of 
Ireland.  His  reign  was  fhort.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Artho,  the  father  of  that  Cormac  who  was  murdered  by 
Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthi^l.  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Cor- 
mac, long  after  his  fon  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  eftate,  had, 
by  his  wife  Beltanno,  another  fun,  whofe  name  was  Ferad- 
artho.  He  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar 
the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  againft 
Cairbar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul  happened,  See  more  of 
Ferad-artho  in  the  eighth  book. 
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eyes.  She  was  like  a  fpirlt  *  of  heaven  half» 
folded  in  the  flcirt  of  a  cloud  ! 

"  Three  days  we  feaft  at  Moi-lena.  She  rifea 
bright  in  my  troubled  foul.  Cormac  beheld  me 
dark.  He  gave  the  white-bofomed  maid.  She- 
comes  with  bending  eye,  amid  the  wandering  of 
her  heavy  locks.  She  came  !  Straight  the  battb 
roared.  Colc-ulla  appeared  :  I  took  my  fpear. 
My  fword  rofe,  with  my  people,  againfl  the 
ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell.  Fin- 
gal  returned  with  fame." 

"  Renowned  is  he,  O  Fillan  !  who  fights,  in 
the  ftrength  of.  his  hod.     The  bard  purfues  his 

fteps, 

■*  The  attitude  of  Ros-criina  is  illuftrated  by  this  fimile  ;  fur 
the  ideas  of  thofe  times,  concerning  the  fjoirits  of  the  deceafed, 
were  not  fo  gloomy  and  difagreeablc,  as  thofe  of  fucceeding 
ages.  The  fpirits  of  women,  it  was  fiippofcd,  retained  that 
beauty,  which  they  poffcffcd  while  hving,  and  tranfported 
themfclves,  from  place  to  place,  with  that  gliding  motion, 
which  Homer  afcribes  to  the  gods.  The  defcriptions  which 
poets,  lefs  ancient  than  Oflian,  have  left  us  of  tliufe  beautiful 
figures,  that  appeared  fometimes  on  the  hills,  are  elegant  and 
pidurcfque.  They  compare  them  to  the  ra'm-bsiu  an Jf reams.; 
or,  the  gilding  of  fun-bsdms  on  the  hills. 

A  chief  who  lived  three  centuries  ago,  returning  from  the 
war,  underflood  that  his  wife  or  miftrefs  was  dead.  A  bard 
introduces  hini  fpeaking  the  following  foliloquy,  when  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  place,  where  he  had  left  her,  at  his  depar* 
ture  : 

♦'  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow.  I  behold  not  the  fmoke  of 
my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my  ftreams.  Silence  dwells 
in  the  valley  of  trees. 

"  Is  that  a  rainbow  on  Crunath  ?  It  flies :  and  the  Iky  is 
dark.  Again,  thou  moveft,  bright,  on  the  heath,  thou  fun- 
beam  cloathed  in  a  fhower !  Hah  lit  is  >  fhe,  my  love !  her 
gilding  courfe  on  the  bofoni  of  winds!" 

In  fucceeding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  pafled  into  a 
proverb ;  and  the  higheft  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to 
a  woman,  was  to  compare  her  perfon  with  thi  daughter  of  ■ 
Cormac, 

'S  tu  fcin  an  Ros-crana, 
Siol  Chormaec  na  n'ioma  Ian. 
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fteps,  thro'  the  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  who 
fights  aione  ;  few  are  his  tleecis  to  other  times  ! 
lie  ihines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light.  To-morrow, 
he  is  low.  One  fong  contains  his  fame.  His 
name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot;  but 
where  his  tomb  fends  forth  the  tufted  grafs." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora  of  the 
roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cormul, 
pour  down  tiie  pleafing  fong.  Sleep  defcends,  in 
the  found,  on  the  broad-ficirted  hoft.  Carril 
returned,  with  the  bards,  from  the  tomb  of 
Dun-lora's  chief.  The  voice  of  morning  fliall 
not  come  to  the  dufky  bed  of  Dutlicaron.  No 
more  ilialt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes  around  thy 
narrow  houfe  ! 

As  rcil  the  troubled  clouds,  round  a  meteor 
of  night,  when  they  brighten  their  fides,  with 
its  light,  along  the  heaving  fea,  fo  gathers  Erin, 
around  the  gleaming  form  of  Cathmor.  He, 
tall  in  the  midfi,  carelefs  lifts,  at  limes,  his 
fpear  :  as  iVells  or  falls  the  found  of  Fonai's  dif- 
tant  harp.     *Near  him  leaned,,  againft   a  rock, 

Sul-malla 

*  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  paffage,  I  fhall  give,  here,  the 
hiiLory  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  I  have  gathered  it  from 
tradition.  The  nation  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  inhabited  the  foulh 
cf  Ireland,  being  originally  defcended  from  the  Be!g;e,  who 
poiTcffcd  the  fou-.h  and  fcuth-weft  coaft  of  Britain,  kept  up, 
for  many  age?,  an  amicable  correfpondence  with  their  mother- 
country  ;  and  fent  aid  to  the  Britifti  Belgx,  when  they  were 
preffed  by  the  Remans  or  other  new-comers  from  the  conti- 
nent. Con-mor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  (that  part  of  South  Bri- 
tain which  is  over-againft  the  Irifh  coaft)  being  attacked,  by 
wi;at  enemy  is  ni't  mentioned,  fent  for  aid  to  Cairbar,  lord  of 
Atha,  the  mod  potent  chief  of  the  Fir-bolg.  Cairbar  dif- 
patched  his  brother  Cathmor  to  the  afliflance  of  Con-mor. 
Cathmor,  after  various  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  Inis-huna,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  refidence  of  Con-mor.  There,  at 
a  feaft,  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Coa-mor,  fell  delperately 
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Sul-malla  *  of  blue-eyes,  the  whlte-bofomed 
daui^hter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna.  To 
his  aid  came  biuc-lliielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled 
his  foes  away.  iSul-malla  beheld  him  llately  in 
the  hall  of  feafts.  Nor  carelefs  rolled  the  eyes  of 
Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid  ! 

The  third  day  arofe,  when  Fithil  +  came  from 
Erin  of  the  ftreams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of 
the  fhield  %  ii^  'Selma  :  He  told  of  the  danger  of 
Cairbar.  Cathmor  raifed  the  fail  at  Cluba  :  but 
the  winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  he 
remained  on  the  coail,  and  turned  his  eyes  on 
Conmor's  halls.  He  remembered  the  daughter 
of  ftrangers,  and  his  figh  arofe.  Now  when  the 
winds  awaked  the  wave  :  from  the  hill  came  a 

youth 

in  love  with  Cathmor,  who,  before  her  pafllon  was  difclofed 
was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  Cairbar,  upon  the  news 
of  the  intended  expedition  of  Fingal,  to  re-eftablifh  the  family 
of  Conar  on  the  Irifli  throne.  The  wind  being  conti;\iy, 
Cathmor  remained,  for  three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay , 
during  which  time  Sul-malla  difguilld  herfelf  in  the  habit  of 
a  young  warrior,  and  came  to  offer  him  her  fervice  in  the  war. 
Cathmor  accepted  of  the  propofal,  failed  for  Ireknd,  and  ar- 
rived in  Ulfter  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Cairb;.r. 

*  Sul-malla,  Jloivly rolling  eyes.  Caon-mor,  mild  end  tall, 
Inis-huna,  green-'ijland. 

f  Fithil,  an  inferior  bard.  It  may  either  be  taken  here  for 
the  proper  name  of  a  man,  or  in  the  htcral  fenfe,  as  the  bards 
were  the  heralds  and  meffengers  of  thofe  times.  Cathmor,  it 
is  probable,  was  abfent,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  brother 
Cairbar,  and  the  aflalfination  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland, 
happened.  Cathmor  and  his  followers  had  only  arrived,  from 
Inis-huna,  three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar,  which  fuffi- 
ciently  clears  his  charafter  from  any  imputation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy,  with  his  brother. 

\  The  ceremony  which  was  ufed  by  Fingal,  when  he  pre- 
pared for  an  expedition,  is  related  thus  in  tradition  :  A  bard 
at  midnight,  went  to  the  hall,  where  the  tribes  feafted  upon 
folemn  occafions,  raiftd  the  ivar  fong,  and  thrice  called  the 
fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anctftors  to  come,  on  their  clouds,  to 
behold  the  actions  of  their  children.    He  then  fixed  thcJhiM 
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youth  in  arms ;  to  lift  the  fword  with  Cathmor, 

in  his  echoing   fields.     It  was  the  white- armed 

j   Sul-malla.     Secret  (he  dwelt  beneath  her  helmet 

I   Her  fteps  were  in  the  path  of  the  king  :  on  him 

!    her  blue  eyes  rolled  with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  his 

I    roaring  ftreams  !  But  Cathmor  tliought,  that,  on 

Lumon,  flie  Hill  purfued  the  roes.     He  thought, 

that  fair  on  a  rock,  flie  ftretched  her  white  hand 

to  the  wind  ;  to  feel  its  courfe  from   Erin,  the 

green  dwelling  of  her  love.     He  had  promifed  to 

return,  with  his  white-bofomed  fails.     The  maid 

j    is  near  thee,  O  Cathmor  !  leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  (land  around ;  all 

but  dark-browed  Foldath*.     He   leaned   againtl 

a  diftant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty  foul.     His 

i    bufhy  hair  whilllcs  in  wind.     At  times,  burfts 

the  hum  of  a  fong.  He  ftruck  the  tree,  at  length, 

in  wrath  •,  and  rufhed  before  the   king  !  Calm 

and  ftately,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak,  arofe  the 

'    form  of  young  Hidalla.     His  hair  falls  round  his 

,    blulliing  cheek,  in  wreaths  of  waving  light.  Soft 

was  his  voice  in  Clon-ra  f,  in  the  valley  of  his 

fathers. 

ef  Trenmor,  on  a  tree  on  tlie  rock  of  Selma,  ftriking  it,  at 
times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear,  and  iinging  the  war- 
fong  betvvecn.  Thus  he  did  for  three  fucceffive  nights,  and, 
,  in  the  mean  time,  meffengers  were  difpatched  to  call  together 
the  tribes;  or,  to  ufe  an  ancient  expreflion,  to  call  thdm  from 
all  thiir  Jlreams.  Tills  phrafe  alludes  to  the  fituation  of  the 
rcfidencts  of  the  clans,  which  were  generally  fixed  in  valleys, 
where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  col- 
lei/ct'd  into  one  body,  and  became  lar^c Jlrsams  or  rivers,  lbs 
lifting  up  oftbifiieU,  was  the  phrale  for  beginning  a  war. 

*  The  fmly  attitude  of  foldath  is  a  proper  preamble  to  his 
after- behaviour.  Chaffed  with  the  dlfappointment  of  the  vic- 
tory which  he  promifed  himfclf,  he  becomes  paflionate  and 
overbearing.  The  quarrel  whic'i  fucceeds  between  him  and 
Malthos,  is  introduced,  to  raife  the  charaifter  of  Cathmor, 
whofe  fuperior  worth  fliines  forth,  in  his  manly  manner  of 
ending  the  difference  between  the  chiefs. 

f  Claon-rath,  tfindin^felJ.  'Xhz  ih  are  feldom  pronounced 
audibly  in  the  Galic  language. 
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fathers.     Soft  was  his  voice  when  he  touched  the 
harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his  roaring  flreams  ! 

*'  King  of  Erin,"  faid  Hidalla,  "  now  is  the 
time  to  feaft.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arife.  Bid 
them  roll  the  night  away.  The  foul  returns  from 
fong  more  terrible  to  war.  Darknefs  fettles  on 
Erin.  From  hill  to  hill  bend  the  ikirted  clouds. 
Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath,  the  dreadful  ftrides 
of  ghofts  are  feen  :  the  ghods  of  thofe  who  fell 
bend  forward  to  their  fong.  Bid,  O  Cathmor  ! 
the  harps  to  rife,  to  brighten  the  dead,  on  their 
wandering  blafts." 

"  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  faid  Foidath's  burft- 
ing  wrath.  «*  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field  ?  Shall 
I  then  hear  the  fong  ?  Yet  was  not  my  courfe 
harmlefs  in  war.  Blood  was  a  ftream  around  my 
Iteps.  But  the  feeble  were  behind  me.  The  foe 
has  efcaped  from  my  fword.  In  Clon-ra's  vale 
touch  thou  the  harp.  Let  Dura  anfwer  to  the 
voice  of  Hidalla.  Let  fome  maid  look,  from  the 
wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks.  Fly  from  Lu- 
bar's  echoing  plain.  This  is  the  field  of  heroes  !" 

"  King  of  Erin  *,"  Malthos  faid,  "  it  is  thine 
to  lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes,  on 
the  dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blaft  thou  haft 
pad  over  hofls.  Thou  haft  laid  them  low  in 
blood.  But  who  has  heard  thy  words  returning 
from  the  field  ?  The  wrathful  delight  in  death. 
Their  remembrance  refts  on  the  wounds  of  their 
fpear.  Strife  is  folded  in  theik  thoughts  : 
THEIR  words  are  ever  heard.  Thy  courfe,  chief 
of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  ftream.  The  dead 
were  rolled  on  thy  path  :  but  others  alfo  lift  the 
fpear.  "We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee  ;  but 
the  foe  was  ftrong." 

Cathmor 

*  The  fpeech  of  Malthos  is,  throughout,  a  fever e  repri-r 
mand  to  the  bluilcrin^  behaviour  of  Foldath. 
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Cathmore  beheld  the  rifing  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief:  for  half-unlheathed, 
they  held  their  fwords,  and  rolled  their  filent 
eyes.  Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of  Cathmor  burned.  He 
drew  his  fword  :  it  gleamed  thro'  night,  to  the 
high-flaming  oak  !  "  Sons  of  pride,"  faid  the 
king,  "  allay  your  fwelling  fouls.  Retire  in 
night.  Why  fiiould  my  rage  arife  ?  Should  I 
contend  with  both  in  arms  ?  It  is  no  time  for 
ftrife  !  Retire,  ye  clouds,  at  my  feaft.  Awake 
my  foul  no  more." 

They  funk  from  the  king  on  either  fide  ;  like 
*  two  columns  of  morning  mifl,  when  the  fun 
rifes,  between  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks. 
Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  fide ;  each  toward 
its  reedy  pool  ! 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft.  They  look, 
at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  ftrode,  on 
his  rock,  amid  his  fettling  foul.  The  hoft  lie, 
along  the  field.  Sleep  defcends  on  Moi-lena. 
The  voice  of  Fonar  afcends  alone,  beneath  his 
diftant  tree.  It  afcends  in  the  praife  of  Cath- 
mor, fon  of  Larthon  f  of  Lumon.  But  Cath- 
mor did  not  hear  his  praife.     He  lay  at  the  roar 

of 

*  This  comparifon  is  favourable  to  the  fuperiority  of  Cath- 
mor over  his  two  chiefs.  I  fhall  iiluftratc  this  paffage  with 
another  from  a  fragrant  of  an  ancient  poem,  juft  now  in  my 
hands.  "  As  the  fun  is  above  the  vapours,  v/hich  his  beams 
have  raifed ;  fo  is  the  foul  of  the  king  above  the  fons  of  fear. 
They  roll  dark,  below  him ;  he  rejoices  in  the  robe  of  his 
beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds  wander  on  the  foul  of  the 
king,  he  is  a  darkened  fun  rolled  along  the  fky  :  the  valley  is 
fad  below  ;  flowers  wither  beneath  the  drops  of  the  night." 

f  Lear-thon,  fea-zvai-e,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  that  colony 

of  the  Firbolg,  which    firft  migrated  into  Ireland,     l.arthon's 

firft  fettlement  in  that  country  is  related  in  the  fevcnth   book. 

He  was  the  anceftor  of  Cathmor  ;  and  is  here  called  L-riUn  of 

j   JLumon,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name  in  Inis-Jiuma,  the  ancient 

feat 
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of  a  ftream.  The  ruftling  breeze  of  night  flew 
over  his  whiftling  locks. 

His  brother  came  to  his  dreams,  half-feen 
from  his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in 
his  face.  He  had  heard  the  long  of  Carril*. 
A  blafl:  fuftained  his  dark-lkirted  cloud  ;  which 
he  feized  in  the  bofom  of  night,  as  he  rofe,  with 
his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed 
with  the  noife  of  the  ftream,  he  poured  his  fee- 
ble words. 

"  Joy  met  the  foul  of  Cathmor.  His  voice 
was  heard  on  Moi-Iena.  The  bard  gave  his  fong 
to  Cairbar.  He  travels  on  the  wind.  My  form 
Is  in  my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terri- 
ble light,  which  darts  acrofs  the  defart,  in  a 
ftormy  night.  No  bard  fliall  be  -wanting  at  thy 
tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  fons  of 
fong  love  the  valiant.     Cathmor,  thy  name  is 

a  pleafant 

feat  of  the  Fir-bolg.  Tlie  character  of  Cathmor  is  preferved. 
He  had  mentioned,  in  the  firft  book,  the  averfion  of  that  chief 
to  praifc,  and  we  find  him  here  lying  at  the  fide  of  a  ftream, 
that  the  noife  of  it  might  drown  the  voice  of  Fonar,  who,  ac- 
ccrdirg  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  fung  his  eitlogium  in  his 
evetii/i^  fong.  I'hough  other  chiefs,  as  well  as  Cathmor,  might 
he  averfe  to  hear  tneir  own  praife,  wc  find  it  the  nniverfal  po- 
licy of  the  times,  to  allow  the  hards  to  be  as  extravagant  as  they 
plcafed  in  their  encomiums  on  the  leaders  of  armies,  in  the  pre-  ' 
fence  of  their  people.  The  vulgar,  who  had  no  great  ability 
to  judge  for  themielves,  received  the  charaifters  of  their  princes, 
entirely  upon  the  f.iith  of  their  lard^. 

'*  Carril,  the  fin  uf  Kiiiieiia,  by  the  orders  of  vOffian,  fung 
the  funeral  elegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  Sec  tlie  fecond  book 
towards  the  end.  In  all  thefe  poems,  the  vifits  of  ghofts,  to 
their  living  friends,  are  fhort.  and  their  language  obfc-ure,ljoth 
which  circumfianccs.tend  tot/irow  a  fokmn  gloom  on  thefe  fu- 
pernatural  feeuts.  ToAViirfis  the  latter  end  of  the  fpeeeh  of  the 
ghofl  of  Cairlijr,  he  fei  tels  the  death  of  Cathmor,  by  enume- 
rating thole  fignals,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  times, 
preceded  the  death  of  a  perfon  renowned.  It  was  thought  that 
the  ghofts  of  deccafed  bards  fung,  for  three  nights  preceding 
the  death  (near  the  place  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  raifed), 
round  an  iinfubftantial  figure  which  reprefented  the  body  of  the 
perfon  who  was  to  die. 
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a  pleafantgale.  The  mournful  founds  arife  !  On 
liubar's  field  there  is  a  voice  !  Louder  ftill,  ye 
{liadowy  ghoils  !  The  dead  were  full  of  fame  ! 
Shrilly  fwells  the  feeble  found.  The  rougher 
blafl:  alone  is  heard  !  Ah,  foon  is  Cathmor 
low  !"  Rolled  into  himfelf  he  flew,  wide  on  the 
boforn  of  winds.  The  old  oak  felt  his  depar- 
ture, and  fhook  its  whiilling  head.  Cathmor 
ftarts  from  reft.  He  takes  his  deathful  fpear. 
He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He  fees  but  dark- 
fkirted  night. 

«'  It  *  was  the  voice  of  the  king,"  he  faid. 
*'  But  now  his  form  is  gone.  Unmarked  is  your 
path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night.  Often, 
like  a  relle(Eled  beam,  are  ye  ften  in  the  defart 
wild  :  but  ye  retire  in  your  blafl-;,  before  our 
fleps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble  race  !  Know- 
ledge with  you  there  is  none  !  Your  joys  are 
weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  our  reft,  or  the 
light-winged  thought,  that  flies  acrofs  the  foul. 
Shall  Cathmor  foon  be  low  ?  Darkly  laid  in  his 
narrow  houfe  ?  Where  no  morning  comes,  with 
her  half-opened  eyes  ?  Away,  thou  fliade  !  to 
fijjfht  is  mine  !  All  further  thought  away  !  I  rulh 
forth,  on  eagle's  wings,  to  fcize  my  beam  of 
fame.  In  the  lonely  vale  of  ftreams,  abides  the 
narrow  f   foul.     Years   roll   on,  feafons   return, 

but 

*  The  fnliloquy  of  Cathmor  fuits  the  magnanimity  of  his  cha- 
raAer.  Though  ftaggercd  at  firll  with  the  prc3it5lion  of  Cair- 
bar'sghoft,  he  foon  comforts  himfeif  with  the  agreeable  pro- 
fpcifl  of  I'.i';  future  renown  ;  and,  like  AchiJlis,  prefers  a  ihort 
and  glorious  life,  to  an  obfcure  length  of  yciyrs  in  retirement 
and  eafe. 

f  An  indolent  and  unwarlike  life  was  held  in  extreme  con- 
tempt. Whatever  a  philol'opher  may  fay,  in  praife  of  quiet  and 
retirement,  I  am  far  from  thinkinj:,  but  they  weaken  and  de- 
bafe  the  human  mind.  When  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  not 
exerted,  they  lofe  their  vigour,  and  low  and  circumllribed  no- 
tions take  the  place  of  noble  and  enlarged  ideas.  iVdlion,  on 
the  contrary,  and  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune  which  attend  it, 

taU 
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but  he  is  flill  unknown.  In  a  blaft  comes  cloudy 
death,  and  lays  his  grey  head  low.  His  ghoft  is 
folded  in  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its 
courfe  is  never  on  hills,  nor  molly  vales  of  wind. 
So  (hall  not  Cathmor  depart.  No  boy  in  the 
field  was  he,  who  only  marks  the  bed  of  roes, 
upon  the  echoing  hills.  My  ifluing  forth  was 
with  kings.  My  joy  in  dreadful  plains :  where 
broken  hods  are  rolled  away,  like  feas  before  the 
wind." 

So  fpoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening  in 
his  rifing  foul.  Valour,  like  a  pleafant  flame, 
is  gleaming  within  his  breaft.  Stately  is  his 
ftride  on  the  heath  !  The  beam  of  eaft  is  poured 
around.  He  faw  his  grey  hofl  on  the  field,  wide- 
fpreading  their  ridges  in  light.  He  rejoiced,  like 
a  fpirit  of  heaven,  whofe  lleps  come  forth  on  the 
feas,  when  he  beholds  them  peaceful  round, 
and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  foon  he  awakes 
the  waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to  fome  echoing 
fhore. 

On  the  rufliy  bank  of  a  fiream,  flept  the 
daughter  of  Inis-hana.  The  helmet  had  fallen 
from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  lands 
of  her  fathers.  There  morning  is  on  the  field. 
Grey  flreams  leap  down  from   the  rocks.     The 

breezes, 

call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and,  by  exer- 
cifing,  ftrengihen  them.  Hence  it. is,  that  iu  great  and  opu- 
lent ftates,  when  property  and  indolence  are  fecured  to  indivi- 
duals, we  feldom  meet  with  that  ftrength  of  mind,  which  is  fo 
common  in  a  nation,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is  a 
curious,  but  juft,  obfcrviuion,  that  great  kingdoms  feldom 
produce  great  charailers,  which  muft  be  altogeiher  OLfributed 
to  that  indolence  and  dilFipation,  which  are  the  inftparable 
companions  of  too  much  property  and  fecurity.  Rome,  it  ii 
certain,  had  more  real  great  men  within,  when  its  power  was 
confined  v/ithin  the  narrow  bounds  of  Latium,  than  when  its 
dominion  extended  over  all  the  known  world  ;  and  one  petty 
itate  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps  as  much  genuine 
fpirit  in  it,  as  the  two  Britifh  kingdoms  united.  As  a  (late,  we 
are  much  more  powerful  than  our  anccllors,  but  we  would  lofc 
by  comparing  individuals  with  them. 
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breezes,  in  fludowy  waves,  fly  over  the  rufiiy 
fields.  There  I.,  the  found  that  prepares  for 
the  chace.  There  the  moving  of  warriors  from 
the  hall.  But  tall  above  the  reft  is  feen  the  hero 
of  dreamy  Atha.^  He  bends  his  eye  of  love  on 
Sul-malla,  from  his  ftately  fteps.  She  turns,  with 
pridcj  her  face  away,  and  carelefs  bends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid,  when 
Cachmor  of  Atha  came.  He  faw  her  fair  face 
before  him  in  the  midft  of  her  wandering  locks. 
He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon.  What  fliould 
Cathmor  do  ?  His  fighs  arife.  His  tears  come 
down.  Butftraightlie  turns  away.*'Thisis  no  time, 
king  of  Atha,  to  awake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  bat- 
tle is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a  troubled  ftream." 

He  flruck  that  warning  bofs  *,  wherein  dwelt 
the  voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around  him,  like  the 
found  of  eagle-wing.  Sul-malla  ftarted  from 
deep  in  her  difordered  locks.  She  feized  the 
helmet  from  earth.  She  trembled  in  her  place. 
*«  Why  fliould  they  know  in  Erin  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inis-huna  r"  She  remembered  the  race  of 
kings.  The  pride  of  her  foul  arofe  !  Her  (leps 
are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue- winding  f  ftream 
of  a  vale  :  where  dwelt  the  dark-brown  hind  ere 
yet  the  war  arofe.  Thither  came  the  voice  of 
Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul-malla'sear.  Her  foul 
is  darkly  fad.     She  pours  her  words  on  wind. 

*'  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed.  They 
are  difperfed  from  my  foul.  I  hear  not  the  chace 
in  my  land.  I  am  concealed  in  the  Ikirts  of  war. 

Vol.  II.  E  1  look 

*  In  order  to  underftand  tliis  paffage,  it  is  ncceiTary  to  look 
10  the  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fhicld  in  the  feventh  book. 
This  fiiield  had  feven  principal  boffcs,  the  found  of  each  of 
which,,  when  ftruck  with  a  fpear,  coRveyed  a  particular  order 
from  the  king  to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  cf  them,  as  here, 
was  the  fignal  for  the  army  to  affemble. 

t  This  was  not  the  valley  of  Lena  to  v;hich  Sul-malla  after- 
wards retired. 
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I  look  forth  from  my  cloud.  No  beam  appears  to 
iighc  my  path.  I  behold  my  warrior  low  ;  for 
the  broad-fniclded  king  is  near,  he  that  over- 
comes in  danger,  Fingal  from  8elma  of  fpears  ! 
Spirit  of  departed  Connior  •  are  thy  iteps  on  the 
bofom  of  winds  ?  Comelt  thou,  at  times,  to 
other  lands,  father  of  fad  .Sul-malla  ?  Thou  doft 
come  >  I  have  heard  thy  voice  at  night ;  v/hile 
yet  I  rofe  on  the  wave  to  Erin  of  the  Iheams. 
The  ghoft:  of  fathers,  they  fay  *,  call  away  the 
fouls  of  their  race,  while  they  behold  them  lone- 
ly in  the  mid  ft  of  woe.  Call  me,  my  father, 
away  I  When  Cathmor  is  low  on  earth.  Then 
fhall  Sul-malla  be  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe  !" 

*  Con-mor,  the  Tuhcr  of  Siii-ma!la,  was  killed  in  that  war 
from  which  Cuthrnor  delivered  Inis-huna.  Lormar  his  fon  fac- 
ceeded  Conrnor.  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  when  a  per- 
fon  was  reduced  to  a  pitch  of  ciifery,  v.hich  could  admit  of  no 
alleviation,  thivt  the  ghoils  of  his  anceftors  calk</  Lis  foJ  aivay. 
This  fiipr-Ti'.ii-'l  Lii"I  o:  death  was  called  the  -ooict  nf  the  deiid\ 
and  :  -jlitious  vuljjar  to  this  day. 

1 1  i^;'  world,  perhaps,  who  give  more 

univLj...,  .;.,.;.  .  .  „,  ;.,i.„  u:is,  and  the  v'ifits  of  the  ghofts  of 
the  deceafcd  to  their  friends,  than  the  ancient  Scots.  This  is 
to  be  attributed  as  much,  at  leaft,  to  the  fituation  of  the  coun- 
try they  pofTefs,  as  to  that  credulous  difpofiticn  which  diflin- 
guiflies  an  unenlightened  people.  As  their  bufincfs  was  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  in  dark  and  extcniive  defarts,  fo  their  journeys  ' 
lay  over  wide  and  un.Teq+ier.ted  heaths,  where,  often,  they 
were  obliged  to  ilecp  in  the  open  air,  amidft  the  whiflling  of 
wind-,  and  roar  of  water-falls.  The  gloominefs  of  the  fcenes 
around  thcin  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  difpoiition  of 
r.iind,  which  moft  readily  receives  imprefTions  of  the  extraordi- 
iiary  and  A-.pernatural  kind.  Falling  afleep  in  this  g!oon>y 
mood,  and  their  dreams  oting  dilhirbcd  by  the  noife  of  the 
elements  around,  it  \>i\o  mattir  of  wonder,  that  they  thought 
they  heard  the  -vohe  of  /,.'^  .'.cjd.  'i'his  •uaics  of  the  dcai,  how- 
ever, was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  fliriller  whittle  of  the 
winds  in  an  old  tree,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbouring  rock. 
It  is  to  this  caufe  I  afcribe  thdfe  many  and  improbable  tales  of 
ghofts,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Highlands  :  for,  in  other  ; 
refpe(Ss,we  do  not  find  that  the  inhabitants  are  more  credulous  j 
than  their  neighbours. 
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The  poet,  after  a  Ihort  addrefs  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  defcrihc* 
the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  cither  fide  of  the  river  Lii-; 
bar.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fillan  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  orders  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  who  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  afTift  him  with  his 
counfel.  The  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Fol- 
dath.  The  general  onfet  is  defcribed.  The  great  avftions  of 
Fillan.  He  kills  Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But  when  Fillan 
conquers  in  one  wing,  Foldath  preffcs  hard  on  the  other. 
He  wounds  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno,  and  puts  the  whole 
wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  v.ith  himfelf,  and,  at 
lafl,  refolves  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  Foldath,  by  en- 
gaging him  in  fingle  combat.  When  the  two  chiefs  were 
approaching  towards  one  another,  Fillan  came  fuddenly  to 
the  relief  of  Dermid  ;  engaged  Foldath,  and  killed  him. 
The  behaviour  of  Malthos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fil- 
■lan  puts  the  whole  army  of  the  Fir-bo!g  to  flight.  The 
book  clofes  with  an  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that 
•hero. 
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1  HOU  dweller  between  the  ftiields,  that 
hang  on  high  in  Olhan's  hall  !  Dcfcend  from 
thy  place,  O  harp,  and  let  ttie  hear  thy  voice  ! 
Son  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  ftring.  Thou  muft 
awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of 
Lora's  *  ftream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I 
ftand  in  the  cloud  of  years.  Few  are  its  open- 
ings towards  the  paft ;  and  when  the  vifion 
comes,  it  is  but  din  and  dark.  I  hear  thee, 
harp  of  Selma  !  my  foul  returns,  like  a  breeze, 
which  the  fun  brings  back  to  the  vale,  where 
dwelt  the  lazy  mift  ! 

Lubar  f  is  bright  before  me  in  the   windings 

of  its  vale.     On  either  fide,    on  their  hills,  rife 

the  tall  forms  of  the   kings.     Their  people   are 

poured  around  them,  bending  forward  to  their 

E  3  words  : 

*  Lora  is  often  mentioned ;  it  was  a  fmall  and  rapid  flreani 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sclma.  There  is  no  veilije  of  this 
name  now  remaining  ;  though  it  api'ears  from  a  very  old  fong 
which  the  tranflator  has  feen,  that  one  of  the  fmall  rivers  on 
the  north-wefl  coall  was  called  Lord  forae  centuries  ago. 

f  From  feveral  paflages  in  the  poem  we  ma^  form  a  dif- 
tin.fl;  idea  of  the  fcene  of  the  aiftion  of  Temora.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  one  another  rofe  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lora  ; 
the  firR  poffeffed  by  Fin^al,  the  fecond  by  the  army  of  Cath- 
mor.  Through  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  fmall  river 
Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which  all  the  battles  were  fought, 
except    that    between   Calrbar  and  Ofcar,  related  in  the  firfl 

book. 
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words :  as  if  their  fathers  fpoke,  defcending' 
from  the  winds.  But  they  themfelves  are  like 
two  rocks  in  the  midft  j  each  with  itg  dark  head 
of  pines,  when  they  are  feen  in  the  defart,  above 
low-failing  mift.  High  on  their  face  are  ftreams, 
which  bend  their  foam  on  blafts  of  wind  ! 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  pours  Erin, 
like  the  found  of  flame.  Wide  they  come  down 
to  Lubar.  Before  them  is  the  ftride  of  Foldath. 
But  Cathmor  retires  to  his  hill,  beneath  his 
bending  oak.  The  tumbling  of  a  ilream  is  near 
the  king.  He  lifts,  at  times,  his  gleaming  fpear. 
It  is  a  flame  to  his  people,  in  the  midft  of  war. 
Near  him  ftands  the  daughter  of  Con-mor,  lean- 
ing on  a  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice  at  the  ftrife» 
Her  foul  delighted  not  in  blood.  A  f  valley 
fpreads  green  behind  the  hill,  with  its  three  blue 
ftreams.  The  fun  is  there  in  filence.  The  dun 
mountain-roes  come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned 
the  eyes  of  Sul-malla  in  her  thoughtful  mood. 

Fingal  beholds  Cathmor,  on  high,  the  fon 
of  Borbar-duthul  !  he  beholds  the  deep  rolling 
of  Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He  ftrikes  that 
warning  bofs,  which  bids  the  people  to  obey  j 

when 

book.  This  laft-mentioned  engagement  happened  to  the  north 
of  the  hill  of  Mora,  of  which  Fingal  took  pciTeffion,  after  the 
army  of  Cairbar  fell  back  to  that  of  Cathmor.  At  fome  dif- 
tance,  Uut  within  light  of  Mora,  towai'ds  the  weft,  Lubar  if- 
fued  from  the  mounti'.in  of  Cromnial,  and,  after  a  fliort 
courfe  through  the  plain  of  Moi-lena,  difchargcd  itfelf  into 
the  fea  near  the  field  of  battle.  Behind  the  mountain  of  Crcm- 
mal  ran  the  fm.iil  fiream  of  Lavath,  on  the  banks  of  which 
Ferad-artho,  the  fon  of  Cairbrc,  the  only  pcrfon  remaining  of 
the  race  of  Cona,  lived  conceaiei.  in  a  cave,  during  the  tifuvpa- 
tion  of  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul. 

•}•  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired,  during  the  laft 
and  deciuve  battle  betweeo  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  It  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Lventh  book,  where  it  is  called  the  Valley  of 
Lona,  and  the  refidcnce  of  a  Druid. 
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when  he  fencis  his  chiefs  before  them,  to  the 
field  of  renown.  Wide  rife  their  fpears  to  the 
fun.  Their  echoing  fliields  reply  around.  Fear, 
Hke  a  vapour,  ■  winds  not  among  the  hoft  :  for 
HE,  THE  KING,  IS  near,  the  fcrength  of  ftreamy 
Selma.  Gladnefs  brightens  the  hero.  We  hear 
his  words  with  joy. 

"  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds,  is  the 
found  of  Selma's  fons!  They  are  mountain  wa- 
ters, determined  in  their  courfe.  Hence  is  Fin- 
gal  renowned.  Hence  is  his  name  in  other 
lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger  ; 
for  your  (leps  were  always  near  !  But  never  was 
Fingal  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  prefence, 
darkened  into  wrath.  My  voice  was  no  timnder 
to  your  ears.  Mine  eyes  fent  forth  no  death. 
When  the  haughty  appeared  I  beheld  them  not. 
They  were  forgot  at  my  feafts.  Like  mill  they- 
melted  away.  A  young  beam  is  before  you  ! 
Few  are  his  paths  to  war  !  They  are  few,  but  he 
is  valiant.  Defend  my  dark-haired  fon.  Bring 
Fillan  back  with  joy.  Hereafter  he  may  fland 
alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers.  His  foul  is 
a  flame  of  their  fire.  8on  of  car-borne  Morni, 
move  behind  the  youth.  Let  thy  voice  reach 
his  ear,  from  the  fkirts  of  war.  Not  unobferved 
rolls  battle,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  flritlds  !'' 

The  king  llrode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's 
lofty  rock.  Intermitting,  darts  the  light,  from 
his  fhield,  as  flow  the  king  of  heroes  moves.- 
Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er  the  heath,  as  forming 
advance,  the  lines.  Graceful  fly  his  half-grey 
locks  round  his  kingly  features,  now  lightened 
with  dreadful  joy.  Vv  holly  mighty  is  the  chief! 
Behind  Lim  dark  and  flow  I  m^jved.  S'traight 
caine  forward  the  flrength  of  Gaul.  His  fliicJd 
He  fpokc,  in  haib , 
E  4  to 
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to  Offian.  "  Bind  *,  fon  of  Fingal,  this  fliield  ! 
Bind  it  high  to  the  fide  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may 
behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the  fpear.  If  I  (liould 
fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  j  for  fall  I 
mult  without  fame.  Mine  arm  cannot  lift  the 
fteel.  Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it,  to  blufii  be- 
tween her  locks.  Fillan,  the  mighty  behold  us  ! 
Let  us  not  forget  the  flrife.  Why  fnould  thly 
come,  from  their  hills,  to  aid  our  flying  field  f" 

He  flrode  onward,  with  the  found  of  his  fhield. 
My  voice  purfued  him  as  he  went.  **  Can  the 
fon  of  Morni  fall,  without  his  fame  in  Erin  ? 
But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  are  forgot  by  them- 
felves.  They  rufli  carelefs  over  the  fields  of  re- 
nown. Tbeir  words  are  never  heard  !''  1  rejoiced 
over  the  fteps  of  the  chief.  I  ftrode  to  the  rock 
of  the  king,  where  he  fat,  in  his  wandering  locks, 
amid  the  mountain-wind  ! 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hofts,  toward  each 
other,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rifes  a  pillar  of 
darknefs  :  there  brightens  the  youth  of  Fillan. 
Each,  with  his  fpear  in  the  llream,  fent  forth 
the  voice  of  war.  .Gaul  ftruck  the  fliield  of  Sel- 
ma.  At  once  they  plunge  in  battle  !  Steel  pours 
its  gleam  on  fteel :  like  the  fall  of  ftreams  ftione 
the  field,  when  they  mix  their  foam  together, 
from  two  dark-browed  rocks  !  Behold  he  comes, 
the  fon  of  fame  !  He  lays  the  people  low  !  Death 
fits  on  blafts  around  Iiim  !  Warriors  ftrew  thy 
paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothmar  f ,  the  fliield  of  warriors,  flood  be- 
tween   two    chinky    rocks.     Two  oaks,    which. 

winds 

*  It  is  neceffary  to  remember  that  Gaul  was  wounded; 
which  occafions  his  requiring  here  the  affiftance  of  Offian  to 
bind  his  fhield  on  his  fide. 

f  Roth-niar,  the  found  of  thefea  before  a  flortn,  Drumanard, 
high-ridge.  Cul-min,  fvft-haind,  Cull-alhn,  beautiful  U,i.<. 
Strutha,  Jlreamyriiier. 
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winds  had  bent  from  high,  fpread  their  branches 
on  eitlier  fide.  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on 
Fillan,  and,  filent,  (hades  his  friends.  Fingal 
faw  the  approaching  fight.  The  hero's  foul 
arofe.  But  as  the  ftone  of  Loda-f  falls,  (liook, 
at  once,  from  rocking  Druman-ard,  when  fpirits 
heave  the  earth  in  their  wrath;  fo  fell  blue- 
fhielded  Rothmar. 

Near,  are  the  fteps  of  Culmin.  The  youth 
came,  burfting  into  tears.  Wrathful  lie  cut  the 
wind,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  ftrokes  with  Fillan. 
He  had  firft  bent  the  bow  with  Rothmar,  at  the 
rock  of  his  own  blue  dreams.  There  they  had 
marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as  the  fun-bcam  flew 
over  the  fern.  Why,  fon  of  Cul-allin  !  Why, 
Culmin,  doft  thou  rufii  on  that  beam  *  of  light  ?' 
It  is  a  fire  that  confumes.  Son  of  Cul-allin,  re- 
E  5  tire= 

f  By  the  ftone  of  Loda  is  meant  a  place  of  worfiiip  among 
the  Scandinavians.  The  Caledonians,  in  their  many  expedi- 
tions to  Orkney  and  Scandinavia,  became  ac<jualnted  with 
fome  of  the  rites  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
countries,  and  the  ancient  poetry  frequently  alludes  to  them. 
There  are  fomc  ruins,  and  circular  pales  of  ftone  remaining 
ftill  in  Orkney,  and  the  iflands  of  Shetland,  which  retain,  to 
this  day,  the  name  of-  LoJj  or  Loden.  They  feem  to  have 
differed  materially,  in  their  conftrmflion,  from  thofe  Druidi- 
cal  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain,  and  the  weftern 
ifles.  The  places  of  worlhip  among  the  Scandinavians  were 
originally  rude  and  unadorned.  In  after  ages,  when  they 
opened  a  com.Tiunication  with  other  nations,  they  adopted 
their  manners,  and  built  temples.  That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden, 
was  amazingly  rich  and  magnificent.  Harquin,  of  Nor.vay, 
built  one  near  Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former  ;  and 
it  went  always  under  the  name  of  Loden,  Miiitt,  introduc- 
tion a  I'hijlaire  dii  Dannsmars. 

*  The  poet,  metaphorically,  calls  Fillan  a  beam  of  light, 
CuUnin,  mentioned  here,  was  the  fon  of  Clonmar,  chief  of 
Strutha,  by  the  beautiful  Cul-allin .  She  was  fo  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon,  that  ftie  is  introduced,  frequently, 
in  the  fimiUes  and  allufions  of  ancient  poetry.  ^\fj?-  Chuta-^. 
lain  Struiba  nan/tan  ;   Love.');  as  Cul-allin  of  Stiidba  of  the Jloim:   . 
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tire.  Your  fathers  were  rot  equal,  in  the  glit- 
tering flrife  of  the  field.  The  mother  of  Culmin 
remains  in  the  hall.  She  looks  forth  on  blue- 
rolling  Strutha.  A  -whirl-wind  rifes,  on  the 
ftream,  dark-eddying  round  the  ghofl  of  her  fon. 
His  dogs  f  sre  howling  in  their  place.  His  (liield 
is  bloody  in  the  hall.  •'  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair- 
haired  fon,  in  Erin's  difmal  war  r" 

As  a  roe,  pierced  in  fecret,  lies  panting,  by  her 
wonted  ftreams  ;  the  hunter  furveys  her  feet  of 
wind  :  He  remembers  her  (lately  bounding  before. 
So  lay  the  fon  of  Cul-allin  beneath  the  eye  of  Fil- 
lan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little  flream.  His 
blood  wanders  on  his  fhield.  Still  his  hand  holds 
the  fword,  that  failed  him  in  the  midfl;  of  danger. 
«  Thou  art  fallen,"  faid  Fillan,  "  ere  yet  thy 
fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  fent  thee  to  war. 
He  experts  to  hear  of  thy  deeds.  He  is  grey,  per- 
haps, at  his  ftreams.  His  eyes  are  toward  Moi- 
lena.  But  thou  fhalt  not  return  with  the  fpoii  of 
the  fallen  foe  !" 

Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him,  over 
the  refounding  heath.  But,  man  on  man,  fell 
Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Foldath  :  for 
far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar  of  half  his 

tribes. 


■}■  Dogs  v.'ere  thought  to  be  fenfi'ole  of  the  death  of  their 
mailer,  let  it  happen  r.t  ever  fo  great  a  difliince.  It  was  alio 
the  opinion  of  the  tines,  that  the  arms  whic}!  warriors  left  at 
home  became  bloody,  when  they  themfclvcs  ftil  in  battle.  It 
was  from  thofe  figns  that  Cul-allin  is  fiippofed  to  underfland 
that  her  fon  is  killed;  in  which  fhe  is  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  ghoft.  Her  fiidden  and  (hort  exclamation  ig 
more  judicious  in  the  poet,  than  if  flie  had  extended  her  com- 
plaints to  a  greater  length.  The  attitude  of  the  fi.llen  youth, 
and  FillaTi's  refledions  over  him,  come  forcibly  hack  on  the 
Blind,  when  wc  confider,  that  the  fuppofed  htuation  of  the 
father  of  Culmin,  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Fingal,  after  the 
death  cf  Fillan  hirafclf. 
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tribes.  Dermid  (lands  before  him  in  wrarh.  Tlie 
fons  of  Selma  gathered  around.  But  his  fliield  is 
cleft  by  Foldath.     His  people  fly  over  the  heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  "  They  have 
fled.  My  fame  begins  !  Go,  Malthos,  go  bid 
Cathmor  guard  the  dark-rolling  of  ocean  ;  that 
Fingalmay  not  efcape  from  my  fw^ord.  He  mull 
lie  on  earth.  Be  fide  fome  fen  fliall  his  tomb  be 
feen.  It  (hall  rife  without  a  fong.  His  gholl 
fliall  hover  in  milt,  over  the  reedy  pool. 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt.  He 
rolled  his  fiieht  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  of  Fol- 
dath. He  looked  up  to  Fingal  on  his  hills  :  then 
darkly  turning,  in  doubtful  mood,  he  plunged 
his  fword  in  war. 

In  Clono's  *  narrow  vale,  where  bend  two 
trees  above  the  ftream,  dark,  in  his  grief,  ftood 
Duthno's  fiknt  fon.     The  blood  pours  from  the 

fide 

*  This  talley  ha.4  its  name  from  Clono,  fonofLethmal  of 
Lora,  one  of  the  anceflors  of  Dermid,  the  fon  of  Duthno.  His 
hiflory  is  thus  related  in  an  old  poem.  In  the  days  of  Conar, 
the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  paffed 
cv-er  into  thit  kingdom,  from  Caledonia,  to  aid  Conar  againfl 
the  Fir-bolg.  Being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfonj 
ht  foon  drew  the  attention  of  bulmin,  the  young  wife  of  an 
!rifh  chief.  She  diiclofed  her  pafiion,  which  was  not  properly 
returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  fickened,  thro'  dif- 
appointmcnt,  and  her  love  for  Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her 
hufb^nd.  Fired  with  jesloufy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono, 
to  avoid  his  rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order  to  pafs 
over  into  Scotland;  and,  being  benighted  in  the  valley  men- 
tioned here,  he  laid  h'm  down  to  fleep.  Then  Lcthmal  dcjand- 
sd  in  ihi  dremns  of  Clano,  and  iold  him  that  dtirger  ivas  near. 

Ghoft  of  L.iTii:.4.\L. — "  Ariie  from  t]:y  bed  of  mofs  ;  fon 
of  low-laid.  LeDhmal,  arife.  The  found  of  ths  coining  of  foes 
defcends  along  tlie  wind. 

Clono  — "  Whofe  voice  is  that,  like  many  ftreams,  in  tkt 
feafon  of  my  reft. 

Ghoil  of  Lethmal.-..-"  Arife,  thou  dweller  of  the^fouls  of 
tlis  Icvcly  -J  fon  of  Lethmal  arife. 

Cr/iNi. 
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fide  of  Dermid.  His  fhleld  is  broken  near.  His 
fpear  leans  againft  a  ftone.  Why,  Dermid,  why 
fo  fxd  ?  "  I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people 
are  alone.  My  fteps  are  flow  on  the  heath  ; 
and  no  fhield  is  mine.  Shall  he  then  prevail  ? 
It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  flow  !  I  will  call  thee 
forfh,  O  Foldath  !   and  meet  thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  fpear,  with  dreadful  joy.  The  fon 
of  Morni  came.  Stay,  fon  of  Duthno,  (lay 
tliy  fpeed.  Thy  fteps  are  marked  with  blood. 
No  bofly  fliield  is  thine.  Why  (liouldft  thou  fall 
unarmed  t"  "  Son  of  Morni !  give  thou  thy 
fliield.  It  has  often  rolled  back  the  war.  I  fhall 
ftop  tlie  chief  in  his  courfe.  Son  of  Morni  !  be- 
hold that  ftone  !  It  lifts  its  grey  head  through 
grafs.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Der- 
mid.    Place  me  there  in  night." 

He  flowly  rofe  againft  the  hill.  He  faw  the 
troubled  field  ;  the  gleaming  ridges  of  battle, 
disjoined  and  broken  round.  As  diftant  fires,  on 
heath  by  night,  now  feem  as  loft  in  fmoke  ;  now 
rearing  their  red  ftreams  on  the  hill,  as  blow  or 
ceafe  the  winds  :  fo  met  the  intermitting  war  the 

eye 


Alono. — "  How  dreary  is  the  night!  The  moon  is  dark- 
fiied  in  the  Iky  ;  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofts  along  its  fullen 
face  !  Green-lkirted  mtteors  let  around.  Dull  is  the  roaring 
of  ftreams,  from  the  valley  of  dim  forms.  I  hear  thee,  fpirit 
of  my  father,  on  the  eddying  courfe  of  the  wind.  I  hear 
1  hee ;  but  thou  bendeft  not  forward  thy  tall  form,  from  the 
fiirts  of  night." 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  hnfband  of  Sulmin  came 
up,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended  himfelf, 
hut  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  he  was  overpowered  and  flain, 
flc  was  hurried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  val- 
ley was  called  after  his  name.  Dermid,  in  his  requeft  to  Gaul 
the  fon  of  Morni,  which  in)mediate!y  follows  this  paragraph, 
alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono,  and  his  own  coiineilion  with 
that  unfortunate  chief. 
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eye  of  broad-fluelded  Dermid.  Through  tlie 
hoft  are  the  ftrides  of  Foldath,  like  fome  dark 
fhip  on  wintry  waves,  when  fhe  iflues  from  be- 
tween two  ifles,  to  fport  on  refounding  ocean  ! 
'  Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  courfe.  He 
flrives  to  rufli  along.  But  he  fails  amid  his  (leps  ; 
and  the  big  tear  comes  down.  He  founds  his 
father's  horn.  He  thrice  ftrikes  his  bofiy  fhield. 
He  calls  thrice  the  name  of  Foldath,  from  his 
roaring  tribes.  Foldath,  with  joy,  beholds  the 
chief.  He  lifts  aloft  his  bloody  fpear.  As  a 
rock  is  marked  with  ftreams,  that  fell  troubled 
down  its  fide  in  a  ftorm  ;  fo,  ftreaked  with  wan- 
dering blood,  is  the  dark  chief  of  Moma  !  Tiie 
hoft,  on  either  fide,  withdraw  from  the  contend- 
ing of  kings.  They  raife,  at  once,  their  gleam- 
ing points.  Rufliing  comes  Fillan  of  Selma. 
Three  paces  back  Foldath  withdraws,  dazzled 
with  that  beam  of  light,  which  came,  as  Ifluing 
from  a  cloud,  to  fave  the  wounded  chief. 
Growing  in  his  pride  he  ftands.  He  calls  forth 
all  his  fteel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their 
founding  ftrife,  in  winds  j  fo  rufii  the  two  chiefs, 
on  ISIoi-Iena,  into  gloomy  fight.  By  turns  are 
the  fteps  of  the  kings  *  forward  on  their  rocks 
above  ;  for  now  the  duflcy  war  fcems  to  defcend 
on  their  fwords.  Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  war- 
riors, on  his  mofly  hill :  their  joy  in  fecret, 
wlien  dangers  rife  to  match  their  fouls.  His  eye 
is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  but  on  Selma's  dreadful 
king.  He  beholds  him,  on  Mora,rifing  in  his  arms. 

Foldath  f  falls  on  his  fhield.  The  fpear  of 
Fillan  pierced  the  king.     Nor   looks    the  youth 

on 

'   Fingal  and  Cathmore. 

+  The  fall  of  Foldath,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  was 
predided  to  him,  btforc  he  had  left  his  own^  country  to  join 

Cairbar, 
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on  tlie  fallen,  but  onward  rolls  the  war.  The 
hundred  voices  of  death  arife.  "  ^^tay,  fon  of 
Fingal,  ftay  thy  fpeed.  Belioldeft  thou  not  that 
gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  fign  of  death  ?  Awak- 
en not  the  king  of  Erin.  Return,  fon  of  blue- 
eyed  Clatho." 

Malthos  t  beholds  Foldath  low.  He  darkly 
{lands  above  the  chief.  Hatred  is  rolled  from 
his  foul.  He  feems  a  rock  in  a  defart,  on  whofe 
dark  fide  are  the  trickling  of  waters  -,  when  the 
flow- failing  mill  has  left  it,  .and  all  its  trees  are 

blafted 


Cairbar  in  his  defigns  on  the  Iiifli  throne.  He  went  to  the 
cave  of  Moma,  to  enquire  of  the  fpirits  of  his  fathers,  con- 
cerning the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife  of  Cairbar.  Tlic  refpon- 
fes  of  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfurity,  and  liable  to 
a  double  meaning  :  Foldath,  therefore,  put  a  favourable  in- 
terpretation on  the  predidion,  and  purfued  his  adopted  plan  of 
agrandizing  himfelf  with  the  family  of  Atha. 

F0L£)ATH,  addrefmg  ths  fpiriis  of  his  fathers. — "  Dark,  I 
ftand  in  your  prefence ;  fathers  of  Foldath  hear.  Shall  jny 
fteps  pafs  over  Atha,  to  Ullin  of  the  rocs  ? 

the  Anfivt'r. — "  Thy  fleps  fliall  pafs  over  Atha,  to  the 
Green  dwelling  of  kings.  There  fliall  thy  flature  arife,  over 
the  fallen,  like  a  pillar  of  thvinder-clouds.  There,  terrible  in 
darknefs  flialt  thou  (land,  till  the  refeded  bean:,  or  Cloncatk  of 
Moruth,  come;.  RIoruth  of  many  ftreams,  that  roars  in  dil- 
tant  lands." 

Cloncath,  or  rejlc£lcd-leam,  fay  my  traditional  authors,  was 
the  name  of  the  fwcrd  of  Fillan  ;  fo  that  it  was,  in  the  latent 
fignification  of  the  word  CLncath,  that  the  deception  lay.  Mr 
principal  reafon  for  introducing  this  note,  is,  that  this  tradi- 
tion ferves  to  fliew,  that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-bolg  differed 
from  that  of  the  Caledonians,  as  we  never  find  the  latter  en- 
<juiring  of  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anctftors. 

f  The  charaftcrs  of  Foldath  and  Malthos  arefuflained. 
They  were  hutJi  dark  and  furly,  but  each  in  a  different  way. 
Foldath  was  inipjtuous  and  cruel.  Malthos  fcubborn  and  in- 
credulous. Their  attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha  was 
equal ;  their  bravery  in  battle  the  fame.  Foldath  was  vain 
and  oftentatious  :  Maltlios  unindulgent  but  genenus.  His 
behaviour  here,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath,  fliews,  that  a 
good  heart  often  lies  conceakd  undir  a  gl<;omy  and  fulkn 
chara<5ter. 
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blafted  wlvh  winds.  He  fpoke  to  the  dying  he- 
ro, about  the  narrow  houfe.  **  Whether  (hall 
thy  gvey  ftone  rife  in  UUin,  or  in  Moma's  *  woody 
land  ?  where  the  fun  looks,  in  fecrct,  on  the  blue 
ftreams  of  Dalrutho  f  ?  There  arc  the  fteps  of 
thy  daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena  !" 

«  Remembered  thou  her,"  faid  Foldath, 
*'  becaufe  no  fon  is  mine  :  no  youth  to  roll  the 
battle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthos, 
I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field. 
Raife  the  tombs  of  thofe  1  have  flain,  around  my 
narrow  houfe.  Often  iTiall  I  forfake  the  blaft, 
to  rejoice  above  their  graves  ;  when  I  behold 
them  fpread  around,  with  their  long-whiftling 
grafs." 

His  foul  rufhed  to  the  vale  of  Moma,  to  Dar- 
dulena's  dreams,  where  (lie  flept,  by  Dalru- 
tho's  ilream,  returning  from  the  chace  of  the 
hinds.  Her  bow  is  near,  the  maid,  uuftrung. 
The  breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breafts. 
Cloathed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of 
heroes  lay.  Dark-bending,  from  the  flcirts  of 
the  wood,  her  wounded  father  feemed  to  come. 
He  appeared,  at  times,  then  hid  himfelf  in 
mill.  Burlting  in  tears  fhe  rofe.  She  knew 
that  the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam 
from    his    foul,     when    folded     in    its    ftorms. 

Thou 

•  Moma  was  the  name  of  n  cotintry  in  the  fouth  of  Con- 
naught,  once  fam"ii5  lor  being  the  refidcuce  of  a;i  Arch-Druid. 
The  cave  of  Mom;i  was  thouglit  to  be  inhabited  by  the  fpirits 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bcig,  and  their  pofterity  fent  to  enquire 
there,  as  to  an  oracle,  concerning  the  iffue  of  their  wars. 

f  Dal-ruaih,  parchil  or  Jav.dy  field.  The  etymology  of  Dar- 
dulena  is  uncertain.  The  daughter  cf  Foldath  was,  probably, 
fo  caliad,  from  a  place  in  Ulfter,  where  her  father  had  defeated 
part  of  die  adherents  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.  Dor-dulena  ; 
the  dark  tisood of  2/[i,':-lena.  As  Foldath  was  proud  and  oftcnta- 
tious,  it  would  appear,  that  he  transferred  the  name  of  a  place, 
where  he  himfelf  had  been  vidlorious,  to  his  daught.T. 
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Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his  race,  O  blue-eyed 
Dardu-lena  ! 

Wide-fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight 
of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hangs  forward 
on  their  fleps.  He  ftrews,  with  dead,  the  heath. 
Fingal  rejoices  over  his  fon.  Blue-fliielded  Cath- 
mor  rofe  *. 

Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp.  Give  Fillan's 
praife  to  the  w^ind.  Raife  high  his  praife,  in 
mine  ear,  while  yet  he  {liines  in  war. 

"  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall  ! 
Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The  hoft  is 
withered  in  its  courfe.  No  further  look,  it  is 
dark.  Light  trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike, 
virgins,  ftrike  the  found.  No  hunter  he  de- 
fcends,  from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding 
roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind  ;  nor 
fends  his  grey  arrow  abroad. 

"  Deep-folded  in  red  war  !  See  battle  roll 
againft  his  fide.  Striding  amid  the  ridgy  ftrife, 
he  pours  the  deaths  of  thoufands  forth.  Fillan 
Is  like  a  fpirlt  of  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the 
fkirt  of  winds.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his 
fteps,  as  he  ftrides  from  wave  to  v.ave.  His 
path  kindles  behind  him.  Illands  fliake  their 
heads  on  the  heaving  feas !  Leave,  blue-eyed 
Clatho,  leave  thy  hall !" 

*  The  fufpence,  in  whicli  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  lefr  here, 
conveys  the  idea  of  Fillan's  d^.nger  more  forcibly  home,  than 
any  defcripticn  that  could  be  introduced.  There  is  a  fort  cf 
eloquence,  in  filence  with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the 
circumflances  of  an  important  fceiie  is  generally  cold  and  infipid.  . 
The  human  mind,  free  and  fond  of  thinking  for  itfclf,  is  difguflcd 
to  find  every  thing  done  by  tlie  poet.  It  is,  therefore,  his 
bufinefs  only  to  mark  the  moft-{lriking  cut-lines,  and  to  al- 
low the  imaginations  of  his  readers  to  finifli  the  figure  for 
themfelves." 

The  book  ends  in  tlie  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem. 
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BOOK     VI. 


ARGUMENT  to   Book  VI. 


This  book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  Fing^l,  who  fees  Cathmor 
defcending  to  the  affiilance  of  his  iiyiijo-  army.  The  king 
difpatches  Offiaii  to  the  relief  of  Fillan.  He  hiiv.felf  retires 
behind  the  rock  of  Corniul,  to  avoid  the  fight  of  the  engage- 
ment between  his,  fon  and  Cathmor.  OlFian  advances.  1  he 
defcent  of  Cathmor  defcribed.  He  rallies  the  army,  renews 
the  battle,  and,  before  Offian  could  arrive,  engages  I'illan 
himfelf.  Upon  the  approach  of  Offian,  the  combat  between 
the  two  heroes  ceafes.  Offian  and  Cathmor  prepare  to 
fight,  but  night  coming  on  prevents  them.  Offian  returns 
to  the  place  v.here  Cathmor  and  Fillan  foupht.  He  finds 
Fillan  mortally  wounded,  and  leaning  agaiul't  a  rock.  Their 
difcourfe.  Fillan  dies  :  his  body  is  laid,  by  Offian,  in  a 
neighbouring  cave.  The  Caledonian  army  return  to  fir. gal. 
He  queflions  them  about  his  fon,  and,  underftandir.g  that  he 
was  killed,  retires,  in  filence,  to  the  rock  of  Carmul.  Upon  the 
retreat  of  the  army  of  Fingal,  the  Fir-bolg  aovance.  Cath- 
mor finds  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the 
fhicld  of  Fillan,  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the 
body  of  that  hero  lay.  His  reflections  thereupon.  He  re- 
turns, in  a  melancholy  mooii,  to  his  army.  Malthos  endea- 
vours to  comfort  him,  by  the  example  cf  his  father  Borbar- 
duthal.  Cathmor  retires  to  reft.  The  f<Jig  of  bul  n.-lla 
concludes  the  book,  which  ends  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
third  Kight,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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*  "  CaTHMOR  rifes  on  his  hill!  Shall  Fin- 
gal  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  But  what  fhould 
become  of  my  fame,  fon  of  white-bofomed  Cla- 
tho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  fair 
daughter  of  Iniftore.  I  Ihall  not  qutnch  thy 
early  beam.  It  (hines  along  my  foul.  Rife, 
wood-fkirted  Mora,  rife  between  the  war  and 
me !  Why  fhould  Fingal  behold  the  ftrife,  left 
his  dark-haired  warrior  {houid  fall  !  Amidlt  the 
fong,  O  Carril,  pour  the  found  of  the  trembling 
harp  !  Here  are  the  voices  of  rocks  !  and  there 
the  brighc  tuinbling  of  waters.  Father  of  Oicar, 
lift  the  fpear !  Defend  the  young  in  arms. 
Conceal  thy  fteps  from  Fillan.  He  mull  not 
know  that  i  doubt  his  Heel.  No  cloud  of  mine 
ftiall  rife,  my  foil,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire!" 

He  funk   bchuid  hio  lock,  amid  the  found  of 
Carrii's  fong.     Bri^hceuing  ia  my  growing  foul, 

I  took 

*  Fingal  fpeaki. 
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I  took  the  fpear  of  Teinora  *.  I  faw,  along 
Moi-lena,  the  wild  tumbhng  of  battle  ;  the  ftrife 
of  death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  bro- 
ken round.  Fillan  i's  a  beam  of  fire.  From 
wing  to  wing  is  his  wafteful  courfe.  The  ridges 
of  war  melt  before  him.  They  are  rolled,  in 
fmoak,  from  the  fields  ! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor,  in  the 
armour  of  kings  !  Dark-waves  the  eagle's  wing, 
above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned  are  his 
fleps,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chace  of  Erin.  He 
rifes,  at  times,  his  terrible  voice.  Erin,  abaflied, 
gathers  round.  Their  fouls  return  back,  like  a 
(Iream.  They  wonder  at  the  fteps  of  their  fear. 
He  rofe,  like  the  beam  of  the  morning,  on  a 
haunted  heath  :  the  traveller  looks  back,  with 
bending  eye,  on  the  field  of  dreadful  forms ! 
Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena,  arc  Sul- 
malla's  trembling  fleps.  An  oak  takes  the  fpear 
from  her  hand.  Half-bent  flie  loofes  the  lance. 
But  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king,  from  amid 
her  wandering  locks  !  No  friendly  ftrife  is  before 
thee  !  No  light  contending  of  bows,  as  when  the 
youth  off  Inis-huna  came  forth  beneath  the  eye 
of  Cathmor  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  paffing 
clouds  as  they  fly,  feems  growing,  in  gathered 

darknefs, 

'  *  The  fpear  of  Tanora  was  tliat  which  Ofcar  had  received, 
in  a  prefent,  from  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland. 
It  was  of  it  that  Cairbar  made  the  pretext  for  quarreUing  with 
Ofcar,  at  the  feaft,  in  the  firll:  book. 

f  Clu-ba,  ivindiiig  bay  ;  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Inis-huna,  or 
the  weilern  coafl  of  South- Britain.  It  was  .in  this  bay  that 
Cathmor  was  wind-bound  when  Sul-malla  came,  in  the  difguifc 
of  a  young  warrior,  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to  Ireland. 
Conmor,  the  fatlier  of  Sul-malla,  as  is  infinuated  at  the  clofe 
of  the  fourth  bookj  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  hi& 
daughter. 
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darknefs,  over  the  flreamy  heath  ;  fo  feems  the 
chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gather  his  people  around. 
As  different  blafts  fly  over  the  fea,  each  behind 
its  dark-blue  wave,  fo  Cathmor's  words,  on  eve- 
ry fide,  pour  his  warriors  forth.  Nor  filent  on 
his  hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  his  words  with  his 
echoing  Ihield.  An  eagle  he  feemed,  with 
founding  wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock, 
when  he  fees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes,  on 
Lutha's  *  rufliy  field  ! 

Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle.  Death's 
hundred  voices  arife.  The  kings,  on  either  fide, 
were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  holts.  Oihan 
bounded  along.  High  rocks  and  trees  ruih  tall 
between  the  war  and  me.  But  I  hear  the  noife 
of  fteel,  between  my  clanging  arms.  Riung, 
gleaming,  on  the  hill,  I  behold  the  backward 
fteps  of  hods  :  their  backward  fteps,  on  either 
fide,  and  wildly-looking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were 
met  in  dreadful  fight  !  The  two  blue-flnelded 
kings  !  Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams  of  fteel, 
are  feen  the  ftriving  heroes  !  I  ruih.  My  fears 
for  Fillan  fly,  burning  acrofs  my  foul. 

I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies ;  nor  yet  comes 
on  ;  he  fidelong  ftaiks  along.  An  icy  rock,  cold, 
tall,  he  feems.  I  call  forth  all  my  Heel.  Silent 
awhile  we  Itride,  on  either  fide  of  a  rufliing 
ftream  :  then,  fudden  turning,  all  at  once,  we 
raife  our  pointed  fpears  !  We  raife  our  fpears, 
but  night  comes  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent 
round  ;  but  where  the  diftant  fteps  of  hofts  are 
founding  over  the  heath  ! 

I  come 

*  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven.  There  dwelt 
Tofcar  th-  fon  of  Conloch,  the  father  of  Malvina,  who,  upon 
that  account,  is  often  called  tbe  maid  of  Lutha.  Lutha  fignifics 
Jii'ift  Jircam. 
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I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought.  Nor 
voice,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  helmet 
lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain.  Where, 
Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing 
Morven  ?  He  hears  me  leaning  on  a  rock  which 
bends  its  grey  head  over  the  ftream.  He  hears  ; 
but  fullen,  dark  he  Hands.  At  length  I  faw  the 
hero ! 

"  Why  ftandefl  thou,  robed  in  darknefs,  fon 
of  woody  Selma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother, 
in  this  dark-brown  field  !  Long  has  been  thy 
ftrife  in  battle  !  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  heard. 
Afcend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hill  of 
feafts.  In  the  evening  mift  he  fits,  and  hears 
the  found  of  Carril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged, 
young  breakers  of  the  (hields  ! 

**  Can  the  vanquifhed  carry  joy  ?  Offian,  no 
fhield  is  mine  !  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The 
eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when  foes 
fly  before  them,  that  fathers  delight  in  their  fons. 
But  their  fighs  burit  forth,  in  fecret,  when  their 
young  warriors  yield.  No:  Fillan  Ihall  not  be- 
hold the  king  !  Why  fhould  the  hero  mourn  ?'* 

*•  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  O  Fillan,  awake 
not  my  foul  !    Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire  be- 
fore him  ?    Shall  he  not  rejoice  ?    Such  fame  be- 
longs not  to  Oflian  ;  yet  is  the  king  ftill  a  fun  to  ^ 
me.     He  looks  on  my  Heps  with  joy.     Shadows 
never  rife  on  his  face.     Afcend,    O  Fillan,  to  ' 
Mora  !   His  feaft  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  mift." 
"  Oflian  !  give  me  that  broken   (hield  :  thefe 
feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.    Place  them 
near   to   Fillan,  that  lefs  of  his   fame   may  fall. 
Offian,  I  begin  to  fail.     Lay   me  in  that  hollow 
rock.     Raife  no  flone  above,  lefl  one  fhould  afk 
about  my  fame.     I  am  fallen  in  the  firft  of  my 
fields  j    fallen  without  renown.     Let  thy  voice 

alone 
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alone  fend  joy  to  my  flying  foul.  Why  (hould 
the  bard  know  where  dwells  the  loft  beam  of 
Clatho*!" 

"  Is  thy  f^iirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  OFillan, 
young  breaker  of  ihields  !  Joy  purfue  my  hero 
through  his  folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy 
fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their  fon.  I 
behold  the  fpreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora  :  the 
blue-rolling  of  their  mifty  wreaths.  Joy  met  thee, 
my  brorher  !  But  we  are  dark  and  fad  !  I  behold 
the  foQ  round  the  aged.  I  behold  the  wafting  a- 
way  of  his  fame.  Thou  art  left  alone  in  the  field, 
O  grey-haired  king  of  Selma  !" 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of 
the  nightly  ftream.  One  red  ftar  looked  in  on 
the  hero.  Winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  lirten. 
No  found  is  heard.  The  warrior  flept !  As  light- 
ning on  a  cloud,  a  thought  came  rufliing  along 
my  foul.  My  eyes  roll  in  fire  :  my  ftride  was  in 
the  clang  of  Reel.  *<  I  will  find  thee,  king  of 
Erin  !  in  the  gathering  of  thy  thoufands  find  thee. 
Why  fliould  that  cloud  efcape,  that  quenched  our 
early  beam  ?    Kindle  your  meteors  on  your  hills, 

my 

*  A  dialogue  between  Clatho  the  mother,  and  Bos-mina  the 
fifter  of  Fillan. 

Clatho. — "  Daughter  of  Fingal,  arife  !  thou  light  between 

thy  locks.  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reft,  foft-gliding  fun-beam 
of  Selma  !  1  beheld  thy  arms,  on  thy  breaft,  white  toffed  amidft 
thy  wandering  locks  :  when  the  ruftling  breeze  of  the  morning 
came  from  tjic  defart  of  dreams.  Haft  thou  fcen  thy  fathers, 
Bos-mina,  defcending  in  thy  dreams?  Arife,  daughter  of  Clatho  ; 
dwells  there  aught  of  grief  in  thy  foul  ? 

Bos-.MiNA. — "  A  thin  form  pafled  before  me,  fading  as  it 
flew  :  like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze,  along  a  field  of  grafs. 
Defcend  from  thy  wall,  O  harp,  and  call  back  the  foul  of  Bos- 
mina,  it  has  rolled  away,  like  a  llream.  i  hear  thy  pleafant 
found.     I  hear  thee,  O  harp,  and  my  voice  Ihall  rife. 

"  How  often  fhall  ye  rufti  to  war,  ye  dwellers  of  my  foul  ? 
Your  paths  are  diilant,  kings  of  men,  in  Erin  of  blue  ftreams. 

Lift 
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my  fathers.  Light  my  daring  fteps.  I  will  con- 
fume  in  wrath  *.  But  fhould  not  I  return  !  The 
king  is  without  a  fon,  grey-haired  among  his  foes! 
His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old.  His  fame 
grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  me  not  behold  him,  laid 
low  in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  return  to  the 
king  ?  Will  he  not  afk  about  his  fon  ?  "  Thou 
oughteft  to  defend  young  Fillan."  OfTian  will 
meet  the  foe  !  Green  Erin,  thy  founding  tread  is 
pleafant  to  my  ear.  I  rufli  on  thy  ridgy  hoft,  to 
fliun  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  tiie 
king,  on  Mora's  mifly  top  !  He  calls  his  two  fons  i 

I  come, 

Lift  thy  wing,  thou  fouthern  breeze,  from  Clono's  darkening 
heath  :  fpread  the  fails  of  Fingal  towards  the  bays  of  his  land. 

"  But  \vho  is  that,  in  hisftrength,  darkening  in  theprefence 
of  war  ?  His  arm  ftretches  to  the  foe,  hke  the  beam  of  the  fick- 
ly  fun  ;  when  his  fide  is  crufled  with  darknefs  ;  and  he  rolls  his 
difnial  courfe  through  the  Iky.  Who  is  it,  but  the  father  of 
Bos-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  paft  ! 

"  Fillan,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide  ;  beautiful  but  terrible, 
is  thy  light.  Thy  fword  is  before  thee,  a  blue  fire  of  night. 
When  fhalt  thou  return  to  thy  roes  ;  to  the  ftreams  of  thy  ri^y 
fields  ?  When  fliall  1  behold  thee  from  Mora,  while  winds  ftrew 
my  long  locks  on  their  blafls!  But  fliall  a  young  eagle  return 
from  the  field  where  the  heroes  fall ! 

Clatho. — "  Soft  as  the  fong  of  Loda,  is  the  voice  of  Sel- 
ma's  maid.  Pleafant  to  the  ear  of  Clatho  is  the  name  of  the 
breaker  of  fliields.  Behold,  the  king  comes  from  ocean  :  the 
{hield  of  Morven  is  borne  by  bards.  The  foe  has  fled  before 
him,  like  the  departure  of  mifl:.  I  hear  not  the  founding 
wings  of  my  eagle  ;  the  rufliing  forth  of  the  fon  of  Cla- 
tho. Thou  art  dark,  O  Fingal ;  fhall  the  warrior  never  re- 
turn ?"-         .         .         - 

*  Here  the  fentence  is  dcfigncdly  left  unfiniflied.  The  fenfc 
is,  that  he  was  refolved,  like  a  deftroying  fire,  to  confume 
Cathnior,  who  had  killed  his  brother,  in  the  midft  of  tliis 
refolution,  the  fituation  of  Fingal  fuggefl:s  itfelf  to  him,  in  a 
very  flroiig  light.  He  refolves  to  return  to  aflifl  the  king  in 
profecuting  the  war.  But  then  his  fhame  for  not  defending  his 
brother,  recurs  to  him.  He  is  determined  again  to  go  and 
jind  out  Cathmor.  We  may  ccnfider  him,  as  in  the  ad  of 
advancing  towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  Fingal 
founded  on  Mora,  and  called  back  his  people  to   his  prefence. 

This 
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I  come,  my  father,  In  my  grief.  I  come  like  an 
eagle,  which  the  flame  of  night  met  in  the  de fart, 
and  fpoiled  of  half  his  wings  !" 

Diilant  *,  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  hro- 
ken  ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turned 
their  eyes  :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own  alhen 
fpear.  Silent  flood  the  king  in  the  midft. 
Thought  on  thought  rolled  over  his  foul.  As 
waves  on  a  fecret  mountain-lake,  each  with  its 
back  of  foam.  He  looked  ;  no  fon  appeared, 
with  his  long-beaming  fpear.  The  fighs  rofe, 
crowding,  from  his  foul  ;  but  he  concealed  his 
grief.  At  length  I  ftood  beneath  an  oak.  No 
voice  of  mine  was  heard.  What  could  I  fay  to 
Fingal  in  his  hour  of  woe  ?  His  words  rofe,  at 
length,  in  the  midfh :  the  people  (hrunk  back- 
ward as  he  fpoke  f. 

Vol.  II.  F  «  Where 


'This  foliloquy  is  natural :  the  refclutions  which  fo  fuddenly 
JFollovv  one  another,  are  expreffive  of  a  mind  extremely  agitat-r 
cd  with  forrow  and  confcious  fhame ;  yet  the  behaviour  of 
Offian,  in  his  execution  of  the  commands  of  Fingal,  is  fo  irre- 
prehenfible,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  where  he  failed 
in  his  duty.  The  truth  is,  that  when  men  fail  in  defigns 
which  they  ardently  wifh  to  accomplifh  they  naturally  blame 
themfelves,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  difappointment. 

*  "  This  fcene,"  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  and  a  good  judge, 
'*'  is  folemn.  The  poet  always  places  his  chief  characfter  amidft 
objeifls  which  favour  the  fubhme.  The  face  of  the  country, 
I  the  night,  the  broken  remains  of  a  defeated  army,  and,  above 
all,  the  attitude  and  lilence  of  Fingal  himfelf,  are  circumllan- 
ces  calculated  to  impreL  an  awful  idea  on  the  mind.  Offian 
is  molt  fuccefsful  in  his  r.ight-defcrlptions.  Dark  images 
fuited  the  melancholy  temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were 
all  compofed  after  the  adlive  part  of  his  life  was  over,  when 
he  was  blind,  and  Lad  furvived  all  the  companions  of  his  youth  : 
we  therefore  find  a  viil  of  melancholy  thrown  over  the 
whole." 

f  I  owe  the  firft  paragraph  of  the  following  note  to  the 
fame  pen. 

"  The  abaCied  behaviour  of  the  army  of  Fingal  proceeds 
father  from  fhame  than  fear.  The  king  was  not  o£  a  tyran- 
nical 
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"  Where  is  the  fon  of  Selma,  he  who  led  in 
war  ?  I  behold  not  his  fleps,  among  my  people, 
returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the  young  bound- 
ing roe,  who  was  fo  ftately  on  my  hills  ?  He  fell  j 
for  ye  are  filent.     The  fhield  of  war  is  cleft  in 

twain. 

nical  difpofition  :  He,  as  he  profefles  himfelf  in  the  fifth  book, 
never  ivas  a  dreadful  form.,  in  their  prefeitce,  darkened  into  ivratb. 
His  voiee  luas  no  thunder  to  their  ears  :  his  eye  fent  forth  no  death. 
The  firft  ages  of  fociety  are  not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power. 
As  the  wants  of  mankind  are  few,  they  retain  their  indepen- 
dence. It  is  an  advanced  flate  of  civilization  that  moulds  the 
mind  to  that  fubmiflion  to  government,  of  which  ambitious 
magiftrates  take  advantage,  and  raife  themfelves  into  abfolutc 
fower." 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  common  Highlanders  lived,  in 
abjedl  flavery,  under  their  chiefs.  Their  high  idea  of,  and 
attachment  to  the  heads  of  their  familcs,  probably,  led  the 
unintelligent  into  this  miflake.  When  the  honour  of  the 
trihe  was  concerned,  the  commands  of  the  chief  were  obeyed, 
without  reftrivflion  :  but,  if  individuals  were  oppreffed,  they 
threw  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  a  neighbouring  clan,  affumed 
a.  new  name,  and  were  encouraged  and  proteded.  The  fear  of 
this  defertion,  no  doubt,  made  the  chiefs  cautiousin  their  govern- 
ment. As  their  confequence,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  people,  they  took  care  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  tended  to  diminiih  it. 

It  was  !)ut  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the  laws  extended 
to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time  the  clans  were  governed, 
in  civil  aifairs,  rot  by  the  verbal  commands  of  the-chief,  but  by 
what  they  called  Clechda,  or  the  traditional  precedents  of  their 
anceftors.  When  differences  happened  between  individuals, 
fome  of  the  oldeft  men  in  the  tribe  were  chofen  umpires  be- 
tween the  parties,  to  decide  according  to  the  Clechda.  The 
chief  interpofed  his  authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced  the  de- 
f  ifion.  In  their  wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  account  of  fa- 
mily-feuds, the  chief  was  Icfs  referved  in  the  execution  of  his  au- 
thority ;  and  ever  then  he  feldom  extended  it  to  the  taking  the 
life  of  any  of  his  tribe.  No  crime  was  capital,  except  murder  ; 
and  that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  Highlands.  No  corporal' 
punifliment,  of  any  kind,  was  inflided.  The  memory  Gf  an  , 
affront  of  this  fort  would  remain,  for  ages,  in  a  family,  and  they  ■. 
would  feize  every  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  unkfs  it  came 
immediately  from  the  hands  of  the  chief  himfelf;  in  that  cafe 
it  was  taken,  rather  as  a  fatherly  COrreiSion,  than  d  legal  pu- 
fiiihment  for  offences. 
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twain.  Let  his  armour  be  near  to  Fingal ;  and 
the  fword  of  dark-brown  Luno.  I  am  waked  on 
my  hills ;  with  morning  I  defcend  to  war." 

High  *  on  Cormul's  rock,  an  oak  is  flaming 
to  the  wind.  The  grey  flcirts  of  mid  are  rolled 
around  ;  thither  (Irode  the  king  in  his  wrath. 
Diftant  from  the  hoft  he  always  lay,  when  battle 
burnt  within  his  foul.  On  two  fpears  hung  his 
ftiield  on  high  ;  the  gleaming  fign  of  death  ;  that 
fhield,  which  he  was  wont  to  ftrikc,  by  night, 
before  he  ruflied  to  war.  It  was  then  his  war- 
riors knew,  when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  ftrife  ; 
for  never  was  this  buckler  heard,  till  the  wrath 
of  Fingal  arofe.  Unequal  were  his  fteps  on  high, 
as  he  ilione  in  the  beam  of  the  oak  ;  he  was 
dreadful  as  tlie  form  of  the  fpirit  of  night,  when 
he  cloaths,  on  hills,  his  wild  geftures  with  mift, 
and,  ifiuing  forth,  on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts 
the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  (lorm,  is  Erin's  fea  of 
"war  !  they  glitter,  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low- 
humming,  flill  roll  on  the  field.  Alone  are  the 
F  2  fteps 

*  The  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  poem.  It  was  on  it  Fingal  and  Oflian  flood  to  view 
the  battle.  The  cuftom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  on  the 
night  prior  to  their  engaging  in  battle,  was  univerfal  among 
the  kings  of  the  Caledonians.  Trenmor,  the  moft  renowned 
of  the  anceflors  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  the  firft  who  inftl- 
tuted  this  cuftom.  Succeeding  bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero 
of  a  later  period.  In  an  old  poem,  which  begins  with  Mac- 
Arcath  na  tei:Jfr6l,  this  cuftom  of  retiring  from  the  army,  be- 
fore an  engagement,  is  numbered,  among  the  wife  inftitutions 
of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Arc  or  Arcath,  the  firft  king  of  Scots.  I 
fliall  here  tranflate  the  paflage  ;  in  fome  other  note  I  may, 
probably,  give  all  that  remains  of  the  poem.  Fergus  of  the 
hundred  Jlr  earns,  fon  of  Arcath  t\:ho  fought  of  old :  thou  diJJl  frjl 
retire  at  night;  ivhen  the  foe  rolled  before  thee,  in  echoing  fields. 
Nor  bending  in  rejl  is  the  kig:  he  gathers  battles  in  his  foul.  Fly, 
fon  of  the  Jlranger  !  ivith  morn  he  Jhall  rujh  abroad,     WbCD,  Of 

t>y  -whom,  this  posm  was  ■written,  is  uns;crtain. 
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fteps  of  Cathmor,  before  them  on  the  heatli ;  he 
Jiangs  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on  Morven's 
flying  hoft.  Now  had  he  come  to  themofTy  cave, 
where  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent 
above  the  fl:ream,  which  glittered  over  the  rock. 
There  fhone  to  the  moon  the  broken  Ihield  of 
Clatho's  fon  ;  and  near  it,  on  grafs,  lay  hairy- 
footed  Bran  *.  He  had  miffed  the  chief  on  Mora, 
and  fearched  him  along  the  wind.  He  thought 
that  the  b'ue-eyed  hunter  flept  -,  he  lay  upon  his 
fliieid.  No  blaft  came  over  the  heath,  unknown 
to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  white-breafted  dog ;  he  faw 
the  broken  fliield.  Darknefs  is  blown  back  on 
his  foul  ;  he  remembers  the  falling  away  of  the 
people.  They  come,  a  ftream  ;  are  rolled  away  ; 
another  race  fucceeds.  "  But  fome  mark  the 
fields,  as  they  pafs,  with  their  ow^n  mighty 
names.  The  heath,  threugh  dark-brown  years, 
is  theirs  ;  fome  blue  ftream  winds  to  their  fame. 
Of  thefe  be  the  chief  of  Atha,  when  he  lays  him 

down 

*  I  remember  to  have  met  with  an  old  poem,  wherein  a 
{lory  of  this  fort  is  very  happily  introduced.  In  one  of  the  in- 
vafions  of  the  Danes,  UlUn-clundu,  a  confiderable  chief,  on  the 
weftern  coafl;  of  Scotland,  was  killed  in  a  rencounter  with  a 
ilyir.g  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  landed,  at  no  great  diftance, 
from  the  place  of  his  refidence.  The  few  followers  who  attended 
him  were  alfo  flain.  The  young  wife  of  Ullin-clundu,  who  had 
not  heard  of  his  fall,  fearing  the  worll,  on  account  of  his  long 
del^y,  alarmed  the  reft  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in  fearch  of  him 
along  the  fliore.  They  did  not  find  him  ;  and  the  beautiful 
widow  became  difconfolate.  At  length  he  was  dii'covered,  by 
means  of  his  dog,  who  fat  on  a  rock  befide  the  body,  for  fome 
days.  The  ftauza  concerning  the  dog,  whofe  name  was  Du- 
chos,  or  Blachfoot,  is  defcriptive. 

"  Dark-fided  Duchos  !  feet  of  wind  !  cold  is  thy  feat  on  rocks. 
He  (the  dog)  fees  the  roe  :  his  ears  are  high ;  and  hair  he 
bounds  away.  He  looks  around  ;  but  UlHn  fleeps  ;  he  droops 
again  his  head.  The  winds  come  paft ;  dark  Duchos  thinks 
that  Ullin's  voice  is  there.  But  ftill  he  beholds  him  fdent,  laid 
amidft  the  waving  heath.  Dark-fiied  Duchos,  his  voice  no 
more  ftiall  fend  the€  over  the  heath  !" 
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down  on  earth.  Often  mny  the  voice  of  future 
times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air  :  when  he  llrides 
from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  himfelf  in  the  wing 
of  a  llorm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king,  to  hear 
the  voice  of  his  power.  Tlicir  joyful  faces  bend, 
unequal,  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak.  They 
who  were  terrible  were  removed  :  Lubar*  winds 
again  in  their  hoft.  Cathmor  was  that  beam 
from  heaven  which  flione  vi'hen  his  people  were 
dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the  niidil.  Their 
fouls  role  with  ardour  around.  The  king  alone 
no  gladnefs  ihewed  ;   no  ftranger  he  to  war  ! 

*'  Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,"  faid  JNIalthos  eagle- 
eyed  ?  "  Remains  tliere  a  foe  at  Lubar  ?  Lives 
there  among  them,  who  can  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not 
fo  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Borbar-duthul  f,  king- 
F  3  of 

*  In  order  to  illullrate  this  palfage,  it  is  proper  to  lay  bclore 
the  reader  the  fceiic  of  the  two  preceding  buttles.  Between  the 
hills  of  Mora  and  Lena  lay  the  plain  of  Moi-lena,  through 
•which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  firft  battle,  wherein  Gaul, 
the  fon  of  iVlonii,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian  fide,  v.'as 
fought  on  the  banks  of  JLubar.  As  there  was  little  advantage 
obtained  on  eitlier  fide,  the  armies,  aiter  the  battle,  retained 
their  former  pofiticns. 

In  the  fecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded,  the  Irifli, 
after  the  fall  of  Foldath,  were  driven  up  the  hill  of  Lona  ;  but,, 
upon  the  coming  of  Cathmor  to  their  aid,  they  regained  their 
former   fituation,  and   drove  back  the    Caledonians,  in    their 

turn  :    fo  tllat  Lubar  ivindeJ  again  in  thiir  hajl, 

f  Borbar-duthul,  the  father  of  Cathmor,  was  the  brother  of 
that  Colc-uUa,  who  is  faid,  in  the  brg.nning  9f  the  fourth 
book,  to  have  rebelled  againfl  Cormac  i-ing  of  Ireland.  Bor- 
bar-duthul feenis  to  have  retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  fa- 
mily againft  the  fucceffion  of  the  pofterity  of  Conar,  on  the 
Iriili  throne.  From  this  fhort  epifodc  we  learn  feme  faJl* 
which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hiflory  of  the  times.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  when  Sv.^aran  invaded  Ireland,  he  was  only  op- 
pofed  by  the  Gael,  who  poffeffed  Uifter,  and  the  north  of 
that  liland.  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Math.i,  whofe  gallant  beha- 
viour aiid  death  are  related  in  the  third  book  of  Finsral,  was 

tl« 
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of  fpears.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  burn- 
ed :  his  joy  over  fallen  foes  was  great.  Three 
days  feafted  the  grey-haired  hero,  when  he  heard 
that  Calmar  fell :  Calmar  who  aided  the  race  of 
Ullin,  from  Lara  of  the  Itreams.  Often  did  he 
feel,  with  his  hands,  the  fteel  which,  they  faid, 
had  pierced  his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  his  hands, 
for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was 
the  king  a  fun  to  his  friends  ;  a  gale  to  lift  their 
branches  round.  Joy  was  around  him  in  his 
halls  :  he  loved  the  fons  of  Bolga.  His  name 
remains  in  Atha,  like  the  awful  memory  of 
ghofts,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible,  but  they 
blew  the  ftorm  away.  Now  let  the  voices  *  of 
Erin  raife  the  foul  of  the  king  ;  he  that  flione 
when  war  was  dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low. 
Fonar,  from  that  grey-browed  rock,  pour  the 
tale  of  other  times :  pour  it  on  wide-lkirted 
Erin,  as  it  fettles  round." 

<*  To  me,"  faid  Cathmor,  **  no  fong  (hall 
rife  ;  nor  Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  The 
mighty  there  are  laid  low.  Difturb  not  their 
rufting  ghofts.  Far,  Malthos,  far  remove  the 
found  of  Erin's  fong.  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe, 
when  he  ceafes  to  lift  the  fpear.  With  morn- 
ing we  pour  our  ftrength  abroad.  Fingal  is 
wakened  on  his  echoing  hill.'* 

Like 

the  only  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fir-bolg,  that  joined  the  Cael, 
or  Irilh  Caledonians,  during  the  invafion  of  Swaran.  The 
iadecent  joy,  which  Borbar-duthul  exprefled,  upon  the  death 
of  Calmar,  is  well  Aiited  with  chat  fpirit  of  revenge,  which 
fubfiftcd,  univerfally,  in  every  country  where  the  feudal  fyi- 
tem  was  eftablifhed.  It  would  appear  that  feme  perlbn  had 
carried  to  Borbar-duthul  that  weapon,  with  which,  it  was 
pretended,  Calmar  had  been  killed. 

*  The  •voices  of  Erin,  a  poetical  esprefiion  for  the  bardi  of 
Ixelaiid. 
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Like  waves,  blown  back  by  fudden  winds, 
Erin  retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep- 
rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  they  fpread  their 
humming  tribes.  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  in- 
tervals, each  f  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp. 
They  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  firing  : 
each  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning 
oak  Sul-malla  touched,  at  times,  tlie  harp.  She 
touched  the  harp,  and  heard,  between,  the 
breezes  in  her  hair.  In  darknefs  near,  lay  the 
king  of  Atha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam 
of  the  oak  was  turned  from  him  ;  he  faw  the 
F  4  maid, 

■}•  Not  only  the  kings,  but  every  petty  chief  had  anciently 
their  bards  attending  them  in  the  field  ;  and  thofe  bards,  in 
proportion  to  the  power  of  thL-ir  chiefs,  who  retained  them,  had 
a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train.  Upon  folemn  occa- 
Cons,  all  the  bards  in  the  army  would  join  in  one  chorus  ; 
either  when  they  celebrated  their  vidories,  or  lamented  the 
death  of  a  perfon,  worthy  and  renowned,  flain  in  the  war. 
The  words  were  of  the  compofition  of  the  arch-bard,  retained 
by  the  king  hinifelf,  who  generally  attained  to  that  high  office 
on  account  of  his  fuperior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  perfons 
of  the  bards  were  facred,  and  the  emoluments  of  their  office 
confiderable,  the  order,  in  fucceeding  times,  became  very 
numeroui  and  infoient.  It  would  appear,  that,  after  the  in- 
trodudtion  of  Chriftianity,  fome  ferved  in  the  double  capacity 
of  bards  and  clergymen.  It  was,  from  this  circumftance,  that 
they  had  the  name  of  Chlere,  which  is,  probably,  derived  from 
the  Latin  Clericus.  The  Chlcre,  be  their  name  derived  from 
what  it  will,  became,  at  laft,  a  public  nuifance  ;  for,  taking 
advantage  of  their  fatred  charaCler,  they  went  about,  in  great 
bodies,  and  lived,  at  difcretion,  in  the  houfcs  of  the  chiefs  ; 
till  another  party,  of  the  fame  order,  drove  them  away  by 
mere  dint  of  fatire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  dilputes  of  thefe 
worthy  poetical  combatants  are  handed  down,  by  tradition, 
and  ffiew  how  much  the  bards,  at  laft,  abufed  the  priviiegca- 
which  the  admiration  of  tlieir  countrymen  had  conferred  on 
the  order.  It  was  this  infolent  behaviour  that  induced  the 
chiefs  to  retrench  their  number,  and  to  take  a^ay  thofe  privi- 
leges which  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their  indo- 
lence, and  difpofition  to  lampoon,  extinguifi^ed  all  the  poetical 
fervoiTt,  which  diltinguilhed  their  predeccilors,  and  makas  U3- 
the  lefs  regret  the  extinilion  of  the  order. 
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maid,  but  was  iiot  fcen.  His  foul  poured  forth, 
in  fecret,  when  he  beheld  her  fearful  eye.  "  But 
battle  is  before  thee,  fon  of  Borbar-duthul." 

Amidft  the  harp,  at  intervals,  fhe  liftened 
whether  the  warrior  flept.  Her  foul  v/as  up  ; 
fhe  longed,  in  fecret,  to  pour  her  own  fad  fong. 
The  field  is  filent.  On  their  wings,  the  blafts  of 
night  retire.  The  bards  had  ceafcd  ;  and  me- 
teors came,  red- winding  with  their  ghoils.  The 
iky  drew  dark  :  the  forms  of  the  dead  were 
blended  with  the  clouds.  But  heed'cfs  bends  the 
daughter  of  Conmor,  over  the  decaying  flame. 
Thou  wert  alone  in  her  foul,  car-borne  chief  of 
Atha.  She  raifed  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  harp  between. 

*'  Ciun-galo  *  came  •,  flie  mifled  the  maid. 
Where  art  thou  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters,  from 
the  moffy  rock,  faw  ye  the  blue-eyed  fair  ?  Are 
her  fteps  on  grafTy  Lumon  ;  near  the  bed  of 
roes  .''  Ah  me  !  I  behold  her  bow  in  the  hsU. 
Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ?" 

"  Ceale  f,  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe  ;  I  hear  thee 
fot  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to 
the  king,  whole  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He  for 
•whom  my  foul  is  up,  in  the  feafon  of  my  reft. 
Deep-bofomed  in  war  he  ftands,  he  beholds  me 
not  from  his  cloud.  Why,  fun  of  Sul-malla, 
doll  thou  not  look  forth  ?  1  dwell  in  darknefs 
here  ;  wide  over  me  flies  the  fhadowy  m.ift.  Filled 
with  dew  are  my  locks  :  look  thou  from  thy  cloud, 
O  fun  of  bul-malla's  foul  !"  -     -     -     - 

"*  Clun-galo,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  and 
the  mother  of  Sui-nialla.  t>he  is  here  reprcfcnted,  as  niifling 
her  daughter,  after  fhe  had  fled  with  Cathinor. 

f  yui-;naila  replies  to  fhe  luppoied  qiielHons  of  her  mother. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  paragraph  rut  oalk  Cathmor  the  fim 
of  her  fvid,  and  continues  tnc  mctajiior  throughout.  This  book 
ends,  we  may  fuppoie,  about  the  middle  of  the  tliirdnigi.  ,  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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This  book  begins  about  tbe  middle  of  the  third  night  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  defcribes  a  kind  of 
niift,  which  rofe,  by  night,  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  and 
was  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  fouls  of  the  dead,  during  the 
interval  between  their  deceafe  and  the  funeral  fong.  The 
appearance  of  the  ghnft  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his 
body  lay.  His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cor- 
mul.  The  king  ftrikes  the  fbield  of  Trenraor,  which  was 
an  infallible  fign  of  his  appearing  in  arms  himfelf.  The 
extraordinary  effect  of  the  found  of  the  fhield.  Sul-malla, 
ftarting  from  flcep,  awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affcdling  dif- 
courfe.  She  infills  with  him  to  fue  for  peace  :  he  refolves 
to  continue  the  war.  He  direds  her  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the  refidence  of  an  old 
Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  fliould  be  over.  He 
awakes  his  army  with  the  found  of  his  fhield.  The  Ihield 
tlefcribed.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  defire  of  Cathmor,  re- 
lates the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Fir-bolg  in  Ireland,  under 
their  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes.  Sul-malla  retires 
to  the  \dlley  of  Lona.    A  Lyric  fong  concludes  the  book. 
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r*  ROM  the  wood-fkirted  waters  of  Lego,  af- 
cend,  at  times,  grey-bofomed  milts ;  when  the 
gates  of  the  weft  are  clofed,  on  the  fun's  eagle-' 
eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's  flream,  is  poured  the 
vapour  dark  and  deep  :  the  moon,  like  a  dim 
fliield,  is  fweeming  thro'  its  folds.  With  tliisj 
clothe  the  fpirits  of  old  their  fudden  geflures  on 
the  wind,  when  they  flride  from  blaft  to  blaftj 
along  the  dufky  night.  Often,  blended  with  the 
gale  to  fome  warrior's  grave  *,  they  roll  the 
mill,  a  grey  dwelling  to  his  ghoft  until  the  fongs 
arife. 

A  found  came  from  the  defart ;  it  was  Conar, 
king  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mift  on  the 
grave  of  Fillan,  at  blue-winding  Lubar.     Dark 

and 


*  As  the  mift,  which  rofe  from  ths  lake  of  Lego,  occafion- 
cd  difeafes  and  death,  the  bards  feigned  that  it  was  the  reC- 
dence  of  the  ghorts  of  the  deceafed,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween their  death,  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral  eleg^ 
over  their  tombs  ;  for  it  was  not  allowable,  without  that  cere- 
mony was  perfoi-mcd,  for  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  to  mix  with 
their  auceftors,  ir.  their  airy  halls.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  neareft  relation  to  the  deceafid,  to  take  the  mill 
of  Lego,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find  here  Conar,  the 
fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland,  performing  this  of= 
fice  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  ths  ca-afe  cf  the  family  of  Conar 
that  that  hero  was  kilkd. 
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and  mournful  fit  the  ghoft,  in  his  grey  ridge  of 
fmoak.  The  blaft,  at  times,  rolled  him  toge- 
ther :  but  the  form  returned  again.  It  returned 
with  bending  eyes,  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of 
mift. 

It  was  f  dark.  The  fleeping  hoft  were  flill, 
in  the  ficirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed,  on 
the  hill  of  Fingal;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his 
fliield.  His  eyes  were  half-clofed  in  fleep ;  the 
voice  of  Fiilan  came.  "  Sleeps  the  huiband  of 
Clatho  !  Dwells  the  father  of  the  fallen  in  reft  ? 
Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darknefs ;  lonely  in 
the  feafon  of  night  ?" 

"  Why  doft  thou  mix,"  fald  the  king,  "  with 
the  dreams  of  thy  father  ?  Can  I  forget  thee,  my 
fon,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?  Not  fuch 
come  the  deeds  of  the  valliant  on  the  foul  of  Fin- 
gal. They  are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightening, 
which  is  feen,  and  is  then  no  more.  1  remem- 
ber thee,  O  Fiilan  !   and  my  wrath  begins  to  rife," 

The  king  took  his  dcathful  fpear,  and  ftruck 
the  deeply-founding  fhield  :  his  fhield  that  hung 
high  in  night,  the  difmal  fign  of  war  }  Ghofts 
fled  on  every  fide,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms 
on  the  wind.  Thrice  from  the  winding  vale 
arofe  the  voice  of  deaths.  The  liarps  %  of  the 
bards,  untouched,  found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He 


f  The  following  is  tHe  Angular  fentiment  of  a  frigid  bard. 

"  More  pleafing  to  me  is  the  i^ght  of  Cona,  dark-ftream- 
ing  from  OfTian's  hiirp  ;  more  pkafunt  it  is  to  me,  than  a 
white-bofomed  dweller  between  my  arms ;  than  a  fair-handed 
daughter  of  heroes,  in  the  hour  of  reft." 

I'hougii  tradition  is  not  very  fatisfadlory  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  this  poet,  it  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  he  was 
•very  old  when  he  wrote  the  diftich,  a  circumftancc  which  we 
might  have  fuppofed,  without  the  aid  of  tradition. 

f  It  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  times,  that,  on  the  night 
preceding  the  death  of  a  nerfon  worthy   and  renowned,  the 

harpt 
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He  ftruck  again  the  fhield  j  battles  rofe  in  the 
dreams  of  his  hoft.  The  wide-tumbling  ftrife  is 
gleaming  over  their  fouls.  Blue-fhielded  kings 
defcend  to  war.  Backward- looking  armies  fly; 
and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid,  in  the  bright 
gleams  of  fteel. 

But  when  the  third  found  arofe,  deer  ftarted 
from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  fcreams  of 
fowl  are  heard,  in  the  delart,  as  each  flew, 
frighted  on  his  blaft.  The  fons  of  Selma  half- 
rofe,  and  half-aflumed  their  fpears.  But  filence 
rolled  back  on  the  hoft  ;  they  knew  the  fliield  of 
the  king.  Sleep  retuined  to  their  eyes ;  the 
field  was  dark  and  ftiil. 

No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  Conmor  !  Sul-malla  heard  the  dread- 
ful Ihield,  and  rofe  amid  the  night.  Her  fheps 
are  towards  the  king  of  Atha.  "  Can  danger 
ftiake  his  daring  foul  !"  In  doubt,  Ihe  ftands, 
with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns  with  all  its 
ftars. 

Again  the  flueld  refounds  !  She  rufhed.  She 
ftopt.  Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed.  She  faw 
him,  amidft  his  arms,  that  gleamed  to  heaven's 
fire.  She  faw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rofe  to 
nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear  flie  turned  her 
fteps-.     "  Why  Ihould  the  king  of  Erin  awake  ? 

Thou 

harps  of  thofe  barda,  who  were  retained  by  his  family,  emit- 
ted melancholy  founds.  This  was  attributed  to  the  light  touch 
«/  ghojls ;  who  were  fiippofed  to  have  a  fcre-knowledge  of 
events.  The  fame  opinion  prevailed  long  in  the  north,  and 
the  particular  found  was  called,  the  ivami/io-  -voice  of  the  dead. 
The  -voice  of  decith,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  fentence,  was 
of  a  different  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  have  an  at- 
tendant fpirit,  who  affumed  his  form  and  voice,  en  the  night 
preceding  his  death,  and  appeared  to  fome,  in  the  attitude  in . 
which  the  perfon  was  to  die.  The  voices  or  death  >>';iS. 
the  fortloding  fhrieks  of  thofe  fpiiits.. 
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Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of 
Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rings  the  fliield.  Sul-malla 
ftarts.  Her  helmit  falls.  Loud  echoes  Lubar's 
rock,  as  over  it  rolls  the  fteel.  Burfting  from 
the  dreams  of  night,  Cathmor  half-rofe,  beneath, 
his  tree.  He  faw  the  form  of  the  maid,  above 
him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  ftar,  with  twinkling 
beam,  looked  thro'  her  floating  hair. 

"  Who  comes  thro'  night  to  Cathmor,  in  the 
feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Bring'ft  thou  aught  of 
war  ?  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  btand'fl 
thou  before  me,  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A 
voice  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of  ths 
danger  of  Erin  ?" 

*'  Nor  lonely  fcout  am  I,  nor  voice  from  fold- 
ed cloud,"  (lie  faid  ;  "  but  I  warn  thee  of  the 
danger  of  Erin.  Doft  thou  hear  that  found  ? 
It  is  not  the  feeble  king  of  Atha,  that  rolls  his 
figns  on  night." 

"  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns,"  he  replied  ; 
*<  to  Cathmor  they  are  the  founds  of  harps.  My 
joy  is  great,  voice  of  night,  and  burns  over  all 
my  thoughts.  This  is  the  mufic  of  kings,  on 
lonely  hills,  by  night  j  when  they  light  their 
daring  fouls,  the  fons  of  mighty  deeds  !  The 
feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze^ 
where  mifts  lift  their  morning  Ikirts,  from  the 
blue-winding  flreams." 

<«  Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the 
fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in  the  folds  of 
battle,  in  their  diftant  lands.  Yet  delights  not 
my  foul,  in   the   figns   of  death  !  He   f,    who 

never 

f  Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  battle. 
From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  which  is  always  be- 
llowed on  him  in  tradition,  Fi'in  gal  na  lmai\   Fjngal  of  vic- 

TQRIESr 
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never  yields,   comes  forth :  O  fend  the  bard  of 
peace  !" 

Like  a  dropping  rock,  in  the  dcfart,  flood 
Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze, 
on  his  foul,  and  av/aked  the  memory  of  her  land; 
where  (he  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  ftreams,  before 
he  came  to  the  war  of  Conmor. 

*'  Daughter  of  ftrangers,"  he  faid  (fhe  trem- 
bling turned  away),  "  long  have  I  marked  thee 
in  thy  fteel,  young  pine  of  Inis-huna.  But  my 
foul,  I  faid,  is  folded  in  a  florm.  Why  fliould 
that  beam  arife,  till  my  fteps  return  in  peace  ? 
Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  prefence,  as  thou  bidfl 
me  to  fear  the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger,  O 
maid,  is  the  feafon  of  my  foul ;  for  then  it  fwells 
a  mighty  ftream,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe.'' 

"  Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Lona> 
near  his  own  loud  ftream  ;  grey  in  his  locks  of 
age,  dwells  Clonmal  f  king  of  harps.  Above 
him  is  his  echoing  tree,  and  the  dun  bounding 
of  roes.  The  noife  of  our  ftrife  reaches  his  ear, 
as  he  bends  in  the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let 
thy  reft  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  battle  ceafe. 
Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  from  the  fkirts  of 
the  evening  mift,  that  rifes,  on  Lona,  round  the 
dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light 

TORIES.  In  a  poem  juft  now  in  my  hands,  which  celebrates 
Ibme  of  the  great  aftions  of  Arthur  the  famous  Britilh  hero, 
that  appellation  is  often  bellowed  on  him.  The  poem,  from 
the  phrafeology,  appears  to  be  ancient ;  and  is,  perhaps,  tho* 
that  is  not  mentioned,  a  tranflation  from  the  Wellh  language, 
f  Claon-mal,  crooked- eye-broiv.  From  the  retired  life  of  this 
perfon,  is  infinuated,  that  he  was  of  fhe  order  of  the  Druids; 
which  fuppofition  is  not,  at  all,  invallidated  by  the  appella- 
tion of  k'vig  of  harps,  here  bellowed  on  him ;  for  all  agree  that 
the  bards  were  of  the  number  of  the  Druids  originally. 
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A  light  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid  ;  it  rofe 
kindled  before  the  king.  She  turned  her  Pace  to 
Cathmor,  from  amidft  her  waving  locks.  "Sooner 
{hall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn,  from  the  ftream 
of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  fees  the-dun  prey, 
before  him,  the  you.ig  fons  of  the  bounding  roe, 
than  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  tuned  from  the 
ftrife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  fee  thee,  warrior, 
from  the  Ikirts  of  the  evening  mift,  when  it  is- 
rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  of  the  ftreams.. 
While  yet  thou  art  diftant  far,  (Irike,  Cathmor^ 
flrike  the  fliield  that  joy  may  return  to  my 
darkened  foul,  as  I  lean  on  the  moffy  rock.  But 
if  thou  fhouldd  fall,  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftran- 
gers  j  O  fend  thy  voice,  from  thy  cloud,  to  the: 
maid  of  Inis-huna  !" 

«*  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon,. 
why  dofl;  thou  ihake  in  the  ftorm  ?  Often  has 
Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly-rolling  wars. 
The  darts  of  death  are  but  hail  to  me ;  they 
have  often  rattled  along  my  fl-iield.  I  have  riferi: 
brightened  from  battle,  like  a  meteor  from  a^ 
itormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  thy 
vale,  when  the  roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might 
the  foe  efcape,  as  from  my  fathers  of  old. 

*'  They  told  to  Son-mor  f,  of  Clunar  J,  who 
was  llain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three  days  dark- 
ened Son-mor  over  his  brother's  fall.  His 
fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king,  and  forefaw  his 
fteps  to  war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  in  fecret, 
to   attend  her  blue-fliielded  hero.     To  her  dwelt 

darknefs, 

f  Son-mor,  tall bandfome  man.  He  was  the  father  of  Bor- 
Lar-duthui,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grandfather  to  Cathmor  him- 
fdf. 

\  Cluan-er,  man  of  thefeU.  This  chief  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle by  Cormac  Mac-Conar,  king  of  Ireland,  the  father  of  R.03-- 
crana,  the  firft  wife  of  Fingal.  The  itory  is  alluded  to  ia . 
lame  ancient  poemSi 
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darknefs,  at  Atha,  when  he  was  not  there. 
Trom  their  hundred  llreams,  by  night,  poured 
down  the  Ions  Alnecma.  They  had  heard  the 
fhield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arofe.  In 
clanging  arms,  they  moved  along,  towards  Ulliii 
of  the  groves.  ISon-mor  Itruck  his  fliicld,  at 
limes,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

"Fir  behind  followed  Sul-allin *,  over  the 
ftreamy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain, 
when  they  crofled  the  vale  below.  Her  Heps 
were  (lately  on  the  vale,  when  tliey  i-ofe  on  the 
mofly  hill,  bhe  feared  to  approach  the  king, 
who  left  her  in  echoing  Atha.  But  when  the 
roar  of  battle  rofe  j  when  hofl  was  rolled  on 
hoil ;  when  Son-mor  burnt,  like  tlie  fire  of  hea- 
ven in  clouds,  with  her  fpreading  hair  came 
Sui-allin ;  for  fhe  trembled  for  her  king.  He 
flopt  the  ruflilng  flrife  to  fave  the  love  of  heroes. 
The  foe  fled  by  night ;  Clunar  ilept  without  his 
blood  j  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured 
upon  the  warrior's  tomb. 

"  Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
were  filent  and  dark.  Sul-allin  wandered,  by 
her  grey  ftreams,  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often 
did  flie  look,  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded 
in  his  thoughts.  But  (he  flirunk  from  his  eyes, 
and  turned  her  lone  fteps  away.  Battles  rofe, 
like  a  tempeft,  and  drove  the  mift  from  his 
foul.  He  beheld,  with  joy,  her  fteps  in  the 
hall,  and  the  white  rifing  of  her  hands  on  the 
harp." 

f  In  his  arm  ftrode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  where 
his  lliieid  hung,  high,  in  night :  high  on  a  mofly 

bough, 

*  Sul  alluin,  beautiful  eye  ;  the  wife  of  Son-mor. 
•)•  To  i-void  mukiplying  notes,  1   lliuU  give  here  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  names  ot  the  liars,  engraved  on  the  ihield.  Cean- 

mathoiij 
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bough,  over  Lubar's  flreamy  roar.  Seven  bofles 
rofe  on  the  (hield  ;  the  feven  voices  of  the  king, 
which  his  warriors  received,  from  the  wind,  and 
marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night ;  Can- 
mathon  with  beams  unfhorn  ;  Col-derna  rifing 
from  a  cloud  :  Uloicho  robed  in  mift  ;  and  the 
foft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock. 
Smiling,  on  its  own  blue  wave ;  Reldurath 
half-fmks  its  weftern  light.  The  red  eye  of  Ber- 
thin  looks,  thro'  a  grove,  on  the  hunter,  as  he 
returns,  by  night,  with  the  fpoils  of  the  bound- 
ing roe.  Wide,  in  the  mift,  arofe  the  cloud- 
lefs  beams  of  Ton-thena,  that  ftar  which  looked, 
by  night,  on  the  courfe  of  the  fea-tofled  Lar- 
thon :  Larthon  the  firft  of  Bolga'^s  race,  who 
travelled  on  the  winds  *.  White-bofomed  fpread 
the  fails  of  the  king,  towards  flreamy  Inis-fail ; 
dun  night  was  rolled  before  him,  with  its  fkirts 
of  mill.  UnconfVant  blew  the  winds,  and  rolled 
him  from  wave  to  wave.  'I'hen  rofe  the  fiery- 
haired  Ton-thena,  and  fmiled  from  her  parted 
cloud.  Larthon  f  blefl'ed  the  well-known  beam, 
as  it  faint  gleamed  on  the  deep. 

Beneath 


mathon,  head  of  the  tear.  Col-derna,  Jlant  and  fcarp  beam. 
Ul-oicho,  ruler  of  uigbt.  Cathlin,  beam  of  the  luave.  Reul- 
durath, /(!>■  cf  the  t-wilight.  'BenKm,  fre  cf  the  hill.  Ton- 
thena,  meteor  of  the  ivaves.  Thefe  etymologies,  excepting 
that  of  Ceanmathon,  are  pretty  exatft.  Of  it  I  am  not  fo 
certain ;  for  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  the  Firbolg  had 
diflinguifhed  a  conftellation,  lb  very  early  as  the  days  of  Lar- 
thon, by  the  name  of  the  bear. 

*    To  trai<el  en  the  winds,  a  poetical  expreffion  for  failing. 

f  Laithon  is  compounded  of  Lear,  fea,  and  than,  wave. 
This  name  was  given  to  tlie  chief  of  the  fiift  colony  of  the 
Firbolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
in  navigation.  A  part  of  an  old  poem  is  flill  extant,  concern- 
ino-  this  hero.    It  abounds  with  thole  romantic  fabks  of  giaiiu 

and 
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Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor,  rofe  that  voice 
which  awakes  the  bards.  They  came,  darlc- 
winding,  from  every  fide ;  each  with  the  found 
of  his  harp.  Before  them  rejoiced  the  king,  as 
the  traveller,  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ;  when  he 
hears,  far  roIHng  around,  the  murmur  of  mofTy 
ftreams  ;  ftreams  that  burll  in  the  defart,  from 
the  rock  of  roes. 

**  Why,"  faid  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of 
the  king,  in  the  feafon  of  his  reft  ?  Where  the 
dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams  ? 
Perhaps  they  ftand  on  that  cloud,  and  wait  for 
Fonar's  fong ;  often  they  come  to  the  fields 
where  their  Tons  are  to  lift  the  fpear.  Or  (hall 
cur  voice  arife  for  him  who  lifts  the  fpear  no 
more  ;  he  that  confumed  the  field,  from  Moma 
of  the  groves  ? 

"  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard 
of  other  times.  High  fhall  his  tomb  rii>,  on 
Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.     But,  now 

roll 

and  magicians,  which  diftinguiflied  the  compofitions  of  the 
lefs  ancient  bards.  The  defcriptions  contained  in  it  are  in- 
genious, and  proportionable  to  the  magnitude  of  the  perfons 
introduced;  but,  being  unnatural,  they  are  infipid  and  tedi- 
ous. Had  the  bard  kept  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  his 
genius  was  far  from  being  contemptible.  The  exordium  of 
his  poem  is  not  deltitute  of  merit ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it 
that  I  think  \Vorthy  of  being  prefented  to  the  reader. 

"  Who  iirft  fent  the  black  ihip,  thro'  ocean,  like  a  whale 
thro'  the  burfting  of  foam  ?  Look  from  thy  darkncfs,  on 
Cronath,  Oflian  of  the  harps  of  old !  Send  tliy  light  on  the 
blue-rolling  waters,  that  I  may  behold  the  king.  I  fee  him 
dark  in  his  own  IhcU  of  oak  !  fea-tofled  Larthon,  thy  foul  is 
ftrong.  It  is  carelefs  as  the  wind  of  thy  fails  j  as  the  wave 
that  rolls  by  thy  fide.  Bat  the  filent  green  ifle  is  before  thee, 
with  its  foiis,  who  are  tall  as  woody  Lumon;  Lumon  which 
fends  from  its  top  a  thoufand  llreams,  white-wandering 
down  its  fides." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard,  to  tranflate 
no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  continuation  of  his  defcriptioa 
of  the  Irilh  giants  betrays  his  want  of  judgment. 
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roll  back  my  foul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers  : 
to  the  years  when  firft;  they  rofe,  on  Inis-huna's 
waves.  Nor  alone  pleafant  to  Cathmor  is  thei 
remembrance  of  wood-coveied  Lumon.  Lumoa 
of  the  ilreams,  the  dwelling  of  white-bofom 
maids. 

"  Lumon  -j-  of  the  ftreams,  thou  rifefl  on  Fo-- 
nar's  foul !  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide,  on  the  rocks- 
of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is  feen  from 
thy  furze  j  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head  ;  for 
he  fees,  at  times,  the  hound,  on  the  half-cover- 
ed heath.  Slow,  on  the  vale,  are  the  Heps  of 
maids  ;  the  white-armed  daughters  of  the  bow  : 
they  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill,  from  amidil 
their  wandering  locks.  Not  there  is  the  Uride 
of  Larihon,  chief  of  Inis-huna.  He  mounts  the 
wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay. 
That  oak  which  he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound 
along  the  fea.  The  n^jaids  turn  their  eyes  away» 
left  the  king  fliould  be  lowly-laid  ;  for  never  had 
they  feen  a  fhip,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ! 

*'  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix 
with  the  milt  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rofe,  in- 
fmoak  ;  but  d'ark-ikirted  night  came  down.  The 
fons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery-haired  Ton- 
thena  rofe.  Cuibiu's  bay  received  the  fliip,  in 
the  boforn  of  its  echoing  woods.  There,  iflued 
a  ilream,  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave  j  where 
fpiiits  gleamed,  at  times,  with  their  half-finifhed 
forms. 

**  Dreams 


f  Lumon  was  a  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  refidence  of 
Sul-nialla.  This  epifode  has  an  imjiiediate  conneftion  with 
what  is  laid  of  Larthon,  in  the  delcription  of  Cathmor' s^ 
aield. 
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I     *'  Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon  :  he  faw  feven 

I  fpirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half-form- 
ed words,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times  to  come. 
He  bc/iield  the  kings  of  •  Atha,  the  fons  of  future 
days.       They  ied    their  hofts,  along  the   field, 

!  like  ridges  of  mift,  which  winds  pour,  in  autumn, 

I  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

'  "  Larthon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  *,  to  the 
mufic  of  the  harp.     He  went  forth  to  the  roes  of 

i  Erin,  to  their  wonted  ftreams.  Nor  did  he  for- 
get green-headed  Lumon ;  he  often  bounded 
over  his  feas,  to  where  white-handed  Flathal  f 
looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  the 
foamv  ftreams,  thou  rifeft  on  Fonar's  foul  !" 

IMorning  pours  from  the  eaft.  The  mifty  heads 
of  civj  mountains  rife.  Valleys  Hiow,  on  every  fide, 
tliL-  grey-winding  of  their  ftreams.  His  hod 
b.  '.vd  the  fliield  of  Cathmor  :  at  once  they  rofe 
;aound ;  like  a  crowded  fea,  when  firft  it  feels 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  waves  know  not 
whither  to  roll ;  they  lift  their  troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  of  the 
ftreams.      She  went  and  often  turned  ;  her  blue 

;  eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But  when  fhe  came  to  the 
rock,  that  darkly  covered  Lena's  vale,  (he  look- 
ed from  her  burfling  foul,  on  the  king  ;  and 
funk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  ftring.  Is  their 
aught  of  joy  in  the  harp  ?  Pour  it  then  on  the 
foul  of  Oflian  :  It  is  folded  in  mift.  I  hear  thee, 
O  bard!  in  my  night.  But.  ceafe  the.  lightly- 
trembling  found.  The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to 
ij  Oflian,  amidft  his  dark-brown  years. 
11  .  %.  Green 

*  Samla,  nppatifloiis,  fc  called  from  the  vifion  of  Larthon, 
concerning  his  pofterity. 

t  Flathal,  heavenly,  exqai/tely  beatitifiil.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Larthon. 
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Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofts,  that  fliakeft 
thy  head  to  nightly  winds!  I  hear  no  found  in 
thee  ;  is  there  no  fpirit's  windy  fkirt  now  ruft- 
ling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Often  are  the  fteps  of  the 
dead,  in  the  dark-eddying  blaft:s  j  when  the  moon, 
a  dun  Ihield,  from  the  eaft,  is  rolled  along  the 
flcy. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days 
of  old  !  Let  me  hear  you,  while  yet  it  is  dark, 
to  pleafe  and  awake  my  foul.  I  hear  you  not, 
ye  fons  of  fong ;  in  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is 
your  reft  ?  Do  you  touch  the  fhadowy  harp, 
robed  with  morning  mift,  where  the  ruftling  fun 
comes  forth  from  his  green-headed  waves  ? 
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The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem,  comes 
on.  Fingal,  {till  continuing  in  the  place,  to  which  he  had 
retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  feen,  at  intervals,  thro'  the 
mift,  which  covered  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  defeent  of 
the  king  is  defcribed.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dermld,  and  Car- 
ril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Cluna,  and  condud:, 
from  thence,  to  the  Caledonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the 
fon  of  Cairbre,  the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  family  of 
Conor,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland.  The  king  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where 
the  body  of  Fillan  lay.  Upon  feeisg  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmor 
arranges  the  Irifli  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance 
of  that  hero,  7Tie  general  conflidl  is  defcribed.  The  ac- 
tions of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  florm.  The  total  rout 
of  the  Firbolg.  The  two  kings  engage,  in  a  column  of  mifl, 
"  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their  attitude  and  conference  af- 
ter the  combat.  Th"  death  of  Catlimor.  Fingal  refigns 
the  fpear  of  Trcnmor  to  Offian.  The  ceremonies  obferved 
on  that  occafion.  The  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean 
time,  appears  to  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her 
forrow.  Evening  comes  on.  A  feaft  is  prepared.  The 
coming  of  Ferad-artho  is  announced  by  the  fongs  of  an 
hundred  bards.     The  poem  clofes  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal. 
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J\S  when  the  wintry  winds  have  feized  the 
waves  of  the  mountain-lake,  have  feized  them, 
in  ftormy  night,  and  cloathed  them  over  with 
ice ;  white,  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  bil- 
lows ilill  Teem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  to  the 
found  of  each  unequal  ridge.  But  each  is  filent, 
gleaming,  ftrcwn  with  boughs  and  tufts  ofgrafs, 
which  fliake  and  whiftle  to  the  wind,  over  their 
grey  feats  of  frofi:.  So  filent  fnone  to  the  morrf- 
ing  the  ridges  of  Morven's  holl,  as  each  warrior 
looked  up  from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the 
king ;  the  cloud-covered  hill  of  Fingal,  where 
he  ilrode,  in  the  folds  of  mift.  At  times  is  the 
hero  fecn,  greatly  dim  in  all  his  arms.  From 
thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along  his 
mighry  foul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  Firft 
appeared  the  fword  of  Luno  j  the  fpear  half 
iffuing  from  a  cloud,  the  fhield  ftill  dim  in  mift. 
!  But  when  the  ilride  of  the  king  came  abroad, 
j  with  all  his  grey  dewy  locks  in  the  wind  ;  then 
;  Tofe  the  (houts  of  his  hoft  over  every  moving  tribe. 
'      Vol.  II.  G  They 
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They  gatlieredi  gleaming,  round,  with  all  their 
echoing  fhields.  So  rife  the  green  feas  round  a 
fpirit,  that  comes  down  from  the  fqually  wind. 
The  traveller  hears  the  found  afar,  and  lifts  his 
head  over  the  rock.  He  looks  on  the  troubled 
bay,  and  thinks  he  dimly  fees  the  form.  The 
waves  fport,  unwieldy,  round,  with  all  their 
backs  of  foam. 

Far-diflant  flood  the  fon  of  Morni,  Duthna's' 
race,  aud  Cona's  bard.  We  flood  far-diftant  : 
each  beneath  his  tree.  We  Ihunned  the  eyes  of 
the  king ;  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field. 
A  little  ftream  rolled  at  my  feet :  I  touched  its 
light  wave,  with  my  fpear.  I  touched  it  with  my 
fpear  ;  nor  there  was  the  foul  of  Olhan.  It  dark- 
ly rofe,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  fent  abroad 
the  figh. 

«  Son  of  Morni,"  faid  the  king,  «  Dermid, 
hunter  of  roes  !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks,  , 
each  with  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  gathers 
on  Fingal's  foul,  againft  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye 
are  my  llrength  in  battle  ;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  : 
ill  peace.  My  early  voice  has  been  a  pleafant  gale 
to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepared  the  bow.  The 
fon  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the  chace  of  the 
bounding  roes.  But  why  Ihould  the  breakers  of 
fliields  fland,  darkened,  far  away  r" 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  king  5  they  faw* 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  cam|:i 
down,  for  his  blue-eyed  fon,  who  llept  in  thi\ 
cave  of  ftreams.  But  he  brightened  before  theni,^^ 
and  fpoke  to  the  broad- Ihielding  kings. 

"  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and.mifly  top,  1 
the  field  of  Vi'inds,  pours  forth,  to  the  fight,  blues 
Lubar's  ftreamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls  clear-wind- 
ing Lavath,  in  the  ttill  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  isi 
dark  iu  a  rock  ;  above  it  llrong- winged  eagles ; 

dwell  i 
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dwell  j  broad-headed  oaks,  before  it,  found  in 
Cluna's  wind.  Within,  in  his  locks  of  youth,  is 
Ferad-artho  *  blue-eyed  king,  the  fon  of  broad- 
(hielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin  of  the  roes.  He 
liftens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as,  grey,  he 
bends  in  feeble  light.  He  lillens,  for  his  foes 
dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  He 
comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  the  (kirts  of  mift,  to 
pierce  the  bounding  roes.  When  the  fun  looks 
on  the  field,  nor  by  the  rock,  nor  ftream,  is  he  ! 
He  {huns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in  his  fa- 
ther's hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fiugal  lifts  the  fpear 
and  that  his  foes  perhaps  may  fail." 

G  2  «  Lift 

*  Ferad-artho  was  the  foil  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cormac  king  of 
Ireland.  Ht  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar, 
the  fon  of  Trenmor,  the  firft  Irifli  monarch,  according  to 
Ofiian.  In  order  to  make  this  paffage  thoroughly  underilood, 
it  may. not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  fome  part  of  what  has 
been  faid  in  preceding  notes.  Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the 
fon  of  Trenmor,  his  fon  Cormac  fucceeded  on  the  Irifli  throne. 
Cormac  reigned  long.  His  children  were  Cairbar,  who  fuc- 
ceeded him,  and  Ros-crana,  the  firll  wife  of  Fingal.  Cairbar, 
long  before  the  death  of  his  father  Cormac,  had  taken  to  wife 
Bo5-gala,  the  daughter  of  Colgar^  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
chiefs  in  Connaught,  and  had,  by  her,  Artho,  afterwards 
kiug  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Ariho  arrived  at  man's  efiate, 
his  mother  Bos-gala  died,  and  Cairbar  married  Bel-tanno, 
the  dau;jhter  of  Conachar  of  Ullin,  wiio  brouglit  him  a  fon, 
IV horn  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e.  a  man  in  the  place  of  Artl.o. 
.J  occafion  of  the  name  was  this  ;  Artho,  when  his  brother 
s  born,  vvas  abfent  on  an  expedition,  in  the  fouth  of  Irc- 
i>..id.  A  fa.fe  report  was  brought  to  his  father  that  he  was 
killed.  Cairbar,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  poem  en  the  fubjeic, 
darkenul for  his  fair-haired J(rn.  He  turned  to  the  young  beam  of 
lig^ht,  the  fon  of  Baltanno  of  Conachar.  Thauf^altbe  Farad- Artho 
■hefaidaf.re  if  ore  thy  race.  Cairbar,  foon  after' died,  nor  did 
Artho  long  iurvive  him.  Artho  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifh 
throne,  by  his.  fon  Cormac,  who,  in  his  minority,  was  mur- 
dered by  Cairbar,  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Ferad- Artho, 
./ays  tradition,  was  very  yiunj,  v  hen  the  expedition  of  Fingul 
•11  fetdc  him  ou.  the  throne  of  Ireland,  happened.     During  the 

ffiort 
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«  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  fliield  before  him. 
Stretch,  Dermid,  Temora's  fpear.  Be  thy  voice 
in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fa- 
thers. Lead  him  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  the  dufky 
field  of  ghofts  ;  for  there,  I  fall  forward,  iiT  bat- 
tle, in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun  night  de- 
fcends,  come  to  high  Dunmora's  tpp.  Look, 
from  the  grey  fkirts  of  mift,  on  Lena  of  the 
ftreams.  If  there  my  ftandard  fhall  float  on 
wind,  over  Lubar's  gleaming  ftream,  then  has 
not  Fingal  failed  in  the  laft  of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words  ;  nor  aught  replied  the 
fdent,  flriding  kings.  They  looked  fide-long,  on 
Erin's  hoft,  and  darkened,  as  they  went.  Never 
before  had  they  left  the  king,  in  the  midfl.  of 
the  ftormy  field.  Behind  them,  touching  at 
times  his  harp,  the  grey-haired  Carril  moved. 
He  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  mournful 
was  the  found  !  It  was  like  a  breeze  th;<t  comes, 
by  fits,  over  Lego's  reedy  lake ;  -whcK  lleep  half- 
defcends  on  the  hunter,  within  his  molly  cave. 

"  Why 

ftort  reign  of  young  Cormac,  Ferad-nrtho  lived  at  the  royal 
refidencai^f  Temora,  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king,  Condau, 
the  bard,  conveyed  Ferad-artho,  privately,  to  the  cave  of 
Cluna,  behind  the  mountain  Cromma!,  in  Ulfter,  where  they 
both  lived  concealed,  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  family  of 
Atlia.  A  late  bard  has  delivered  the  whole  hiftory,  in  a  poem 
iiift  now  in  my  pofTeOion.  It  has  little  merit,  if  we  except 
the  fcene  betv\'een  Ferad-arth.o,  and  the  meflengers  of  Fingal, 
'jpon  their  arrival,  in  the  valley  of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of 
tiie  great  aftions  of  Fingal,  the  young  prince  propofes  the  fol- 
lowing quellions  concerning  lum,  to  Gaul  and  Dermid  :  "  Is 
the  king  tall  as  the  rock  of  my  cave  ?  Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of 
Cluna?  Is  he  a  rough-winged  blaft,  on  tiie  mountain,  which 
takes  the  green  oak  by  tlie  head,  and  tears  it  from  its  hill  ? 
Glitters  I.ubar  v>'ithin  his  ftride,  when  he  lends  his  ftately  fteps 
along.  N^'i-  i"'  !:■;  tall,  faid  Gaul,  as  that  rock  :  nor  glitf.x 
flreams  v,i;lr  .  i;'  fniiies  but  his  foul  is  a  mighty  i^ood,  like 
flje  flrengtl:  of  Uillii's  Las." 
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"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona-,'*  fa-id  Fingal, 
*'  over  his  fecret  llream  ?  Is  this  a  time  for  forrow, 
father  of  low- laid  Ofcar  ?  Be  the  warriors  *  re- 
membered in  peace  ;  when  echoing  Ihields  are 
heard  no  more.  Bend,  then,  in  grief,  over  the 
flood,  where  blows  the  mountain  breeze.  Let 
them  pafs  on  thy  foul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellers  of 
the  tomb.  But  Erin  roils  to  war  ;  wide-tumbling, 
rough,  and  dark.  Lift,  Olhan,  lift  the  fliield. 
I  am  alone,  my  fon  I" 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  be- 
calmed fhip  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large, 
along  the  deep,  dark-rider  of  the  wave  ;  fo  the 
voice  of  Fingal  fent  Oihan,  tall,  along  the  heath. 
He  lifted  high  his  ftiining  fnield,  in  the  dulky 
wing  of  war  :  like  the  broad,  blank  moon  in  the 
ikirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  Itorms  arife. 

G  3  Loud 

*  ?k'ralvm3  is  fuppofcd  to  fpeak  the  following  foliloquy  : 

"  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  rtiowcr,  in  the  fecret  valley 
cf  ftreams;  it  is  bright,  but  the  drops  of  heaven  are  rolling  on 
its  blended  light.  They  fay,  that  I  am  fair  within  my  locks, 
bat,  on  my  brightnefs,  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Darkneis 
fiies  over  my  foul,  as  the  duity  wave  of  the  breeze,  along  the 
grafs  of  Lutha.  Yet  have  not  tlie  roes  failed  me,  when  I  mov- 
ed between  the  hills.  Pleafant,  beneath  my  white  hand,  arofa 
the  found  of  harps.  What  then,  daughter  of  Lutlia,  travels 
over  thy  foul,  like  the  dreaiy  path  of  a  ghoft,  along  :he  nightly 
beam  ?  t>hoiild  the  young  warrior  fall,  in  the  roar  of  liis  trou- 
bled tields  !  Young  virgins  of  Lutha  arife,  call  back  the  wander- 
ing tlioughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the  voice  of  the  h:.rp,  along 
my  echoing  vale.  Then  fiiall  my  foul  come  forth  like  a  light 
frora  the  gates  of  the  mom,  when  clouds  are  rolled  around  them, 
with  their  broken  fides. 

"  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form  afcends  iii 
troubled  fields,  why  dofl  thou  fl:ir  up  my  foul,  thou  far-di{lai;t 
Ion  of  the  king  ?  Is  that  the  fhip  of  my  love,  its  dark  courfa 
tlirough  the  ridges  of  ocean?  How  art  thou  fo  fudden,  Ofcar 
from  the  heath  of  uiield.- .'" 

The  reft  of  this  poem  confifts  of  a  dialogue  between  Ulliii 
and  Malvina,  wherda  the  diftrefs  of  the  latter  is  carried  to  the. 
highcil  pitch. 
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Loud  from  mofs-covered  Mora,  poured  down, 
at  once,  the  broad-winged  war.  Fingal  led  his 
people  forth,  king  of  Morven  of  flreams.  On 
high  fpreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  grey  hair  is 
poured  on  his  fhoulders  broad.  In  thunder  are 
his  mighty  ftrides.  He  often  flood,  and  faw  be- 
Iiind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  armour.  A 
rock  he  feemed,  grey  over  with  ice,  whofe  woods 
are  high  in  vdnd.  Bright  ftreams  leap  from  its 
head,  and  fpread  their  foam  on  blafts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan 
darkly  flept.  Bran  ftill  lay  on  the  broken  (hield  : 
the  eagle-wing  is  ftrewed  by  the  winds.  Bright, 
from  withered  furze,  looked  forth  the  heroe's 
fpear.  Then  grief  ftirred  the  foul  of  the  king, 
like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake.  He  turn- 
ed his  fudden  ftep,  and  leaned  on  his  bending 
fpear. 

White  breafted  Bran  came  bounding  with  joy 
to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came  and  look- 
ed towards  the  cave,  where  the  blue-eyed  hunter 
lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  ftride,  with  morning,  to 
the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was  then  the  tears 
of  the  king  came  down,  and  all  his  foul  was  dark. 
But  as  the  rlfing  wind  rolls  away  the  ftorm  of 
rain,  and  leaves  the  white  flreams  to  the  fun, 
and  high  hills  with  their  heads  of  grafs  :  fo  the 
returning  war  brightened  the  mind  of  Fingal.  He 
bounded  *,  on  his  fpear,  over  Lubar,  and  llruck 
his  echoing  fhield.  His  ridgy  holt  bend  forward, 
at  once,  with  all  their  pointed  fieel. 

Nor 

*  The  Irilh  compofitions  concerning  Final  invariably  fpeak 
of  him  as  a  giant.  Of  thefe  Hibernian  poems  tlicre  arc  now 
many  in  my  hands.  From  the  language,  and  illufions  to  the 
times  in  which  they  were  writ,  I  fliould  fix  the  date  of  their 
compofition  io  the  fifteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.     In  fome 

palfages 
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Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  found  :  wide 
they  came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the 
wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  ihaggy  brows. 
Next  rofe  that  beam  of  light  Hidalla  ;  then  the 
fide-long-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue- 
fliielded  Clonar  lifts  the  fpear  ;  Cormar  fiiakes 
his  bulhy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly,  from  be- 
hind a  rock,  rofe  tiie  bright  form  of  Atha.  Firfh 
appeared  his  two  pointed  fpears,  then  the  half  of 
his  burniflned  Ihield  :  like  the  rifnig  of  a  nightly 
meteor,  over  the  vale  of  gholts.  But  when  he 
(hone  all  abroad  :  the  hofts  plunged,  zt  once,  in- 
to ftrife.  The  gleaming  waves  of  fteel  are  pour- 
ed on  either  fide. 

As  meet  two  troubled  feas,  with  the  rolling  of 
all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  of  con- 
tending winds,  in  the  rock-fided  firth  of  Lumon  j. 
G  4  along 

paflages,  the  poetry  is  far  from  wanting  merit,  but  the  fahle 
is  unnatural,  and  the  whole  conduvit  of  the  pieces  injudicious. 
I  ftall  give  one  inflance  of  the  extravagant  fidions  of  the  Irifli 
bards,  in  a  poem  which  they,  moll  unjuftly,  afcribe  to  Oilian, 
The  flory  of  it  is  this  :  Ireland  being  threatened  with  an  inva- 
Con  from  fome  part  of  Scandinavia,  Fingal  fent  OfiTian,  Ofcar, 
and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  the  bay,  in  which,  it  was  cxpeAed,  the 
enemy  vv'as  to  land.  Ol'car,  unluckily,  fell  afleep  before  the 
Scandinavians  appeared ;  and,  great  as  he  was,  fays  the  Irilh 
bard,  he  had  one  bad  property,  that  no  Icfs  could  waken  him, 
before  his  time,  than  cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  throwing 
H  great  Itone  againft  his  head  ;  and  it  v/as  dangerous  to  come 
near  him  on  thofe  occafions,  till  he  had  recovered  himl'elf,  and 
was  fully  awake.  Ca-olt,  who  was  employed  by  Oflian  to 
Waken  his  fon,  made  choice  of  throwing  the  ftone  agamft  his 
head,  as  the  leaft  dangerous  expedient.  The  ftone  rebounding 
from  the  hero's  head,  fhook,  as  it  rolled  along,  the  hill  for  three 
miles  round.  Ofcar  rofe  in  rage,  fought  bravely,  and,  fingly, 
vanqulfhed  a  wing  of  the  enemy's  army.  Tiius  the  bard  goes 
on,  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  total  rout  of  the 
Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even  defpicable  as  thefe  fictions 
are,  yet  Keating  and  O'Flaherty  have  no  better  authority  than 
the  poems  which  contain  them,  for  all  that  they  write  concera- 
iiig  Fiou  Mac-comnal,  and  the  pretended  militia  of  Ireland. 
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along  the  echoing  hills  Is  the  dim  courfe  of 
gholls  :  from  the  blaft  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the 
deep,  amidft  the  foamy  path  of  whales.  So  mix- 
ed the  hofts  !  Now  Fin  gal  •,  now  Cathmor  came 
abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of  death  is  before 
them :  the  gleam  of  broken  fteel  is  rolled  on 
their  fteps,  as,  loud,  the  high-bounding  kings 
hewed  down  the  ridge  of  fhields. 

Maronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  acrofs 
a  dream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide,  and 
leapt  grey  over  his  bofly  Ihield.  Clonar  ib  pierced 
by  Cathmor:  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  earth.  An 
oak  feized  his  hair  in  his  fail.  His  helmet  rolled 
on  the  ground.  By  its  thong  hung  his  broad 
fhleld  ;  over  it  wandered  his  dreaming  blood. 
Tla-min  *  fhall  weep,  in  the  hall,  and  itrike  her 
heaving  bread. 


*  Tla-min,  fitildy  fo/t.  The  loves  of  Clonar  and  TIamia 
were  rendered  famous  in  the  north,  by  a  fragment  of  a  lyric 
poem.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Clonar  and  Tlamin.  She  be- 
gins with  a  foliloquy,  which  he  overhears. 

Tlamin. — "  Clonar,  fon  of  Clongas  of  I-mor,  young  hun- 
ter of  dun-fided  roes!  where  art  thou  laid,  amidli  rufhes,  be- 
neath the  pafling  wing  of  the  breeze  ?  I  behold  thee  my  love, 
in  tlie  plain  of  thy  own  dark  ftreams  1  The  clung  thorn  is  rol- 
led by  the  wind,  and  ruflies  along  his  fhield.  Bright  in  his 
locks  he  lies  :  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams  fly,  darkening,  over 
his  face.  Thou  thinkeft  of  the  battles  of  Offian,  young  fon  of 
the  echoing  iile  ! 

"  Half  hid,  in  the  grove,  I  fit  down.  Fly  back,  ye  mills  of 
the  hill.  Why  fliould  ye  hide  her  love  from  the  blue  eyes  of 
Tlamin  of  harps  .""' 

Clonar. — "  As  the  fpirit,  fecn  in  a  dream,  flies  ofi"  from 
our  opening  eyes,  we  think,  we  behold  his  bright  path  between 
the  clofing  hills;  fo  lied  the  daughter  of  Cliin-gal,  from  the 
figlit  of  Clonar  of  fhields.  Arife  from  the  gathering  of  trees  j 
blue-eyed  Tlamin  arife." 

Tlamin. — "  1  turn  me  away  from  his  fteps.  Why  flTould 
he  know  of  my  love!  My  white  breaft  is  heaving  over  fighs, 
as  foam  oa  the  dark  courfe  of  flrcams.  But  he  jaffes  away, 
jn  bis  arms!  Son  of  Conglap,  my  foul  is  fac*. 

CtONAA. 
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Nor  did  OiTnn  forget  the  fpenr,  in  the  wing 
of  his  war.  He  ilrewed  the  field  with  dead. 
Young  HiJallah  came.  <'  Soft  voice  of  dreamy 
Clonra  !  Why  doll  thou  lift  the  flecl  I  O  that 
we  met  in  the  ilrife  of  fong,  in  thy  own  ruHiy 
vale  !"  IvLilthos  beheld  him  low,  and  darkened 
as  he  rulhed  along.  On  either  fide  of  a  ftream, 
we  bend  in  the  echoing  ftrife.  Heaven  comes 
rolling  down  :  around  burd  the  voices  of  fqually 
winds.  Hills  are  clothed,  at  times,  in  fire. 
Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  might.  In  darknefs. 
(hrunk  the  foe  :  JNIorven's  warriors  ftood  aghaft. 
Still  I  bent  over  the  ftream,  amidft  my  whirling, 
locks. 

Then  rofc  the  voice  of  FIngal,  and  the  found 
of  the  flying  foe.  I  faw  the  king,  at  times,  in 
lightening,  darkly  ftriding  in  his  might.  I  ftruck 
my  echoing  iliield,  and  hung  forward  on  the 
fteps  of  Alnecma :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me, 
like  a  wreath  of  fmoak. 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.     The 

hundretl  ftveams  of  Moi-lena  flione.     Slow  rofc 

the  blue  columns  of  mift,  againft  the  glittering 

hill.      **   Wliere  are  the  mighty  kings*  ?  Nor  by 

G  5  that 

Clonar. — "  It  was  the  fhield  of  Fingal !  the  voice  of  kings 
from  S^hna  of  harps!  My  path  is  towards  green  Erin.  Arifr, , 
fuir  light,  from  thy  fhades.  Come  ta  the  field  of  my  foul, 
there  is  the  fpreading  of  hoils.  Arifi",  on  Clonar's  troubled 
find,  young  d.\ughter  of  the  blue-fhielded  Clungal." 

Chicgal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

*  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  conduit  here  is  perhaps  pro- 
per. The  numerous  defcriptions  of  fingle  combats  have  al- 
ready exhaufted  the  fubjedl.  Nothing  new  nor  adequate  to 
our  high  idea  of  the  kings,  can  be  faid.  A  column  of  mif.  is. 
thrown  over  the  whole,  and  the  combat  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  xeadcr.  Poets  have  almoft  univerfally  failed  iii 
their  defcripcions  of  iliis  fort.  Not  all  the  flrength  of  Homer 
cc'Jd   f'jtilaijD,    with  di?nityj  the  vnnuti   of  a   fingic  combat. 
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thnt  ftream,  nor  wood  are  they !  I  hear  the 
clang,  of  arms  !  Their  ftrife  is  in  the  bofom  of 
that  mifL  Such  is  the  contending  of  fpirits  in  a 
nightly  cloud,  when  they  drive  for  the  wintrv 
wings  of  wind,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam-co- 
vered waves. 

I  rufiied  along.  The  grey  mift  rofe.  Tall 
gleaming  they  ftood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned 
agaiuft  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  Ihield  received 
the  ftream,  that  leapt  from  the  mofs  above. 
Towards  him  is  the  ftride  of  Fingal  :  he  faw  the 
hero's  blood.  His  fword  fell  Jlowly  to  his  fide.. 
He  fpoke  midft  his  darkening  joy. 

"  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  ftill 
does  he  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy  name, 
at  Atha,  in  the  gTeen-dv/elling  of  ftrangers.  It 
has  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his  defart,  to  the 
ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my  hill  of  feafts  :  ths 
mighty  fail,,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low-laid 
foes  :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brave. 
To  clofe  *  the  v/.ound  is  mine  :  I  have  known 
the  herbs  of  the  hills.  I  feized  their  fair  heads, 
on  high,  as,  they  waved  by  their  fecret  ftreams. 

Thou 

The  throwing  of  a  fpear,  anj  the  braying  of  a  ihield,  as  feme 
of  our  own  poets  rjioft  ekgantly  exprefs  it,  convey  no  magni- 
cent,  thougli  they  are  Uriking  ideas.  Our  imagination 
ftretchcs  beyond,  and  confequently  defpifes,  the  defcription. 
It  were,  therefore,  well,  for  iome  poets,  in  my  opinion,  (the' 
it  is,  perhapis,  fomewhat  fmgular)  to  have,  fometimes,  thrown 
mill  over  their  Cngle  combats. 

*  Fingal  is  very  mnch  celebrated,  in  tradition,  for  his 
knowledp;e  in  the  virtues  of  herbs.  The  Irifb  poems,  con- 
«erning  him,  often  reprefent  him  curing  the  wounds  whicli 
his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They  fable  concerning  him, 
that  he  was  in  poffcfiion  of  a  cup,  containing  the  elfence  of 
herbs,  which  inftantaneoufiy  healed  wounds.  The  knowledge 
of  curing  the  wounded,  was,  till  of  late,  univerfal  among  the 
Highlanders.  We  hear  of  no  other  diforder,  which  required 
the  flcili  (  f  phyfic.  The  wholefomenefs  of  the  climate.,  and  ar. 
^dive  lif"!,  fpent  in  bunting,  excluded  difcafcs. 
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Thou  art  dark  and  fiient,  king  of  Atha  of 
ftrangers  !" 

"  By  Atha  of  the  ftream,"  he  fald,  «  there 
rifcs  a  mofly  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering 
of  boughs,  within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark,  in 
its  face,  is  a  cave,  with  its  own  loud  rill.  There 
have  I  heard  the  tread  of  ftrangers  *,  when  they 
pafled  to  my  hall  of  fhells.  Joy  rofe,  like  a 
flame,  on  my  foul  :  I  bleft  the  echoing  rock» 
Here  be  my  dwelling,  in  darknefs';  in  my  grafly 
vale.  From  this  I  fhall  mount  the  breeze,  that. 
purfues  my  thiille's  beard;  or  look  down,  on 
blue-winding  Atha,  from,its  wandering  mift." 

«<  Why  fpeaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  !  Oflian  !. 
the' warrior  has  failed  !  Joy  meet  thy  ibul,  like 
a  ftream,  Cathmor  friend  of  ftrangers !  My, 
fon,  I  hear  the  call  of  years  j  they  take  my 
fpear  as  they  pafs  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal, 
they  feem  to  fay,  rell  within  his  hall  ?  Doft 
thou  always  delight  in  blood.  In  the  tear  of 
the  fad  ?  No :  ye  dark-rolling  y^ars,  Fingal  de- 
lights not  in  blood.  Tears  are  the  wintry  ftreams 
that  vvafte  away  my  foul.  But  when  1  lie  down 
to  reft,  then  comes  the  mighty  voice  of  war.  It 
awakes  me,  in  my  hall,  and  calls  forth  all  my 
fteel.     It  fhall   call   it  forth  no   more;  Oftian, 

take 


*  Cnthmor  refle<51:s,  w  ith  pleaiure,  even  in  his  lufl  mo-  - 
mtnts,  on  the.  relief -he  had  afforded  to  ftrangers.  The  very- 
tread  of  their  feet  wa.-;  pleafant  in  his  ear.  His  hofpitality  was  . 
not  paffcd  unnoticed  by  the  bards  ;  for,  with  them,  it  became 
a  proverb,  when  they  defcrihed  the  hofpitable  difpoiition  of  a 
hero,  ihjt  hs  ivas .  like  Cjthmor  of  Atha,  ih:;  friend  of  Jlrangers. 
It  will  feem  ftrnno^e,  that,  in  all  the  Jriih  , poems,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Cathmor.  Tliis  muft  be  attributed  to  the 
revolutions  and  doniaftic  confufions  which  happened  in  that 
jfland,  and  utterly  cut  off  all  the  real  traditions  concerning  lb 
ancient  a  period.  All  that  we  have  related  of  the  ftate  of  Ire- 
land before  the  fifth  century  is  of  late  invention,  and  the  v,oik. 
of  ill'iafonnsd  fenathies  and  injudicious  bards. 
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take  thou  thy  father's  fpear.  Lift  It,  in  battle, 
when  the  proud  arife. 

"  My  fathers,  Ollian,  trace  my  fteps ;  my 
deeds  are  pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I 
come  forth  to  battle,  on  my  field,  are  their 
columns  of  mift.  But  mine  arm  refcued  the 
feeble  ;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
Never  over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice.  For 
this*,  my  fathers  fiiall  meet  me,  at  the  gates 
of  their  airy  halls,  tall  with  robes  of  light, 
•with  mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud 
in  arms,  they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven, 
which  fend  the  fire  of  night  red-wandering  over 
their  face. 

"  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of 
eddying  winds.!  I  give  thy  fpear  to  OlTian,  let 
thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times, 
bright  from  between  thy  clouds  ;  fo  appear  to  my 
fon,  when  he  i«  to  lift  the  fpear  :  then  fhall  he 
remember  thy  mighty  deeds,  though  thou  art 
now  but  a  blaft.'' 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed  at 
qnce,  a  flone  on  high,  to  fpeak  to  future  times, 
with  its  grey  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he  placed  a 
fword  f  in  earth,  and  one  bright  bofs  from  his 

fliield. 

•  The  Geltic  nations  had  feme  uleas  of  rewards,  and  per- 
haps of  punifliments,  after  death.  Thofe  i^ho  behaved,  in 
life,  with  bravery  and  virtue,  were  received,  with  joy,  to  the 
airy  halls  of  their  fathers  ;  but  the  dark  in  foul,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  poet,  were  fpurned  away  fmm  the  hahitution  of 
heroes,  to  ivander  on  all  the  iihiJs.  Another  opinion,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  times,  tended  not  a  little  to  make  indivi- 
4ua!s  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in  martial  atchievement!. 
It  was  thought,  that,  in  the  hall  of  clouds,  every  one  had  a 
ftat,  raifed  above  othtfrs,  in  proportion  as  he  excelled  them, 
in  valour,   when  he  lived. 

f  There  are  fome  flones  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  north,  which 
wcj-2  ereiled.as  memorials  of  fome  remarkable  tranfadtions 

beivvctn 
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fliield.  Dark  In  thought,  a-\vhile,  he  bends : 
his  words  at  length  came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  Hone,  iliall  moulder  down, 
and  lofe  thee,  in  the  mofs  of  years,  then  {hall 
the  traveller  come,  and  whiflling  pafs  away. 
Thou  knoweft  not,  feeble  man,  that  fame  once 
ftione  on  Moi-lena.  Here  Fingal  refigned  his 
fpear,  after  the  lafl;  of  his  fields.  Pafs  away, 
thou  empty  fhade  !  iu  thy  voice  there  is  no  re- 
nown. Thou  dwelleft  by  fome  peaceful  ftreamj 
yet  a  few  years  and  thou  art  gone.  No  one 
remembers  thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mill ! 
But  Fingal  fhall  be  cloathed  with  fame,  a  beam 
of  light  to  other  times ;  for  he  went  forth,  in 
eclioing  fteel,  to  fave  the  weak  in  arm." 

Brightening  in  his  fame,  the  king  ftrode  to 
Lubar's  founding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  its 
rock,  over  the  bright-tumbling  ftream.  Beneath 
it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  found  of  the  fount 
of  the  rock.  Here  the  ftandard  f  of  Morven 
poured  its  wreaths  en  the  wind,  to  mark  the 
v/ay  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  fecret  vale.  Bright 
from  his  parted  weft,  the  fun  of  heaven  looked 
abroad.  The  heroe  faw  his  people,  and  heard 
their  fnouts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round, 
they  glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced, 
as  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale,  when,  after  the 
ilorm  is  rolled  away,  he  fees  the  gleaming  fides 

of 

between  the  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  generally  found,  be- 
neath them,  fome  piece  of  arms,  and  a  bit  of  half-burnt 
wood.  The  caufe  of  placing  the  lafl  there  is  not  mentioned  in 
tradition. 

f  rhe  ereAing  of  his  flandard  on  the  bank  of  Lubar,  was 
the  fignal  which  Fingal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  pro- 
mifcd  to  give  to  the  chiefs,  who  went  to  conduct  ferad-artho 
to  the  army,  fliould  he  himfclf  prevail  in  battle.  This  fland- 
ard here  is  called  xhe  fun-beam.  The  reafon  of  this  appei]a».~ 
".ion,  I  gave  in  aiy  notes  oa  the  £oen--  iucitled  Fin^sL. 
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of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  (hakes  its  head 
in  their  face  ;  from  their  top  look  forward  the 
roes. 

Greyf,  at  his  raofly  cave,  is  bent  the  aged, 
form  of  Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had 
failed.  He  leaned  forward  on  his  ftaff.  Bright, 
in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  liftened  to 
the  tale ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the 
days  of  old.  The  noife  of  battle  had  ceafed  in 
his  ear :  he  flopt,  and  raifed  the  fecret  figh. 
The  fpiriis  of  the  dead,  they  faid,  often  light- 
ened along  his  foul.  He  faw  the  king  of  Atha. 
low  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  thou  dark,"  faid  the  maid  ? 
"  The  ilrife  of  arms  is  pall.  Soon  j:  fliail  he 
come  to  thy  cave,  over  thy  winding  ftreams- 
The  fun  looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  weft.  The 
mills  of  the  lake  arife.  Grey,  they  fpread  on 
that  hill,  the  rufliy  dwelling  of  roes.  From,  the 
mill:  fliall  my  king  appear!  Behold,  becomes 
in  his  arms.  Gome  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O 
my  bell  beloved  !" 

It  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  ftalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow 
ftream  that  roared  between  the  hills.  "It  was 
but  the  hunter,"  iht  faid,  <<  who  fearches  for 
the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  Iteps  are  not  forth  to 
war  j  his  fpoufe  expedls  him  with  night..  He 
lliall,  whiftling,  return    with  the  fpoils    of  the 

dark- 


•(•  The  fcene  is  changed  to  the  valley  of  Lona,  whither  Sul-  ■ 
malla  had  been  fent,  by  Cathmor,  before  the  battle.  Clorv- 
mal,  an  aged  bard,  or  rather  Druid,  as  he  leenis  here  to  be 
endued  with  a  prefcieacc  of  events,  had  long  dwelt  there  in  a 
t.ive.  This  fcene  is  calculated  to  throw  a  melancholy  gloora 
over  the  mind. 

I  Cathmor  had  promlfed,  in  the  feventh  book,  to  come  t§ , 
the  cave  of  Clon-mal,'  after  the  battle  was  over. 
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dark-brown  hinds."  Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
hill  i  again  the  (lately  form  came  down.  She 
rofe  in  the  midft  of  joy.  He  retired  again  in 
mift.  Gradual  vanifli  his  limbs  of  fmoke,  and 
mix  with  the  mountain  wind.  Then  (lie  knew 
that  he  fell  !  King  of  Erin  art  thou  low  !" 
Let  OfTnn  forget  her  grief ;  it  waftes  the  foul 
of  age  *. 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Grey  rolled 
the  dreams  of  the  land.  Loud  came  forth  the 
voice  of  Fingal :  the  beam  of  oaks  arofe.  The 
people  gathered  round  with  gladnefs  ;  with  glad- 
nefs  blended  with  fhades.  They  fidelong  looked 
to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfinifhed  joy» 
Pleafant,  from  the  way  of  the  defart,  the  voice 

of 


*  Tradition  relates,  that  O/fian,  the  next  day  af:cr  ths 
decifive  battle  between  Fingal  and  Cithmor,  went  to  find 
out  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  L.ona.  His  addrels  to  her 
follows  : 

"  Awike,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  the  fern-lkirt-. 
ed  cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  thou  fun-beam  in  defarts ;  war- 
riors one  day  niuft  fail.  They  move  forth,  like  terrible  lights  ; 
but,  often  their  cloud  is  near.  Go  to  the  valley  of  dreams, 
to  the  wandering  of  herds,  on  Lunion ;  there  dwells,  in  his 
lazy  mill,  the  man  of  many  days.  Bnt  he  is  unknown,  Sul- 
malla,  like  the  thiUle  of  the  rocks  of  roes ;  it  fliakes  its  grey 
beard,  in  the  wind,  and  falls,  unfeen  of  our  eyes.  Not  fuch 
are  the  kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire, 
which  pours  its  red  courfe,  from  the  defart,  over  the  bofom 
of  night. 

.  "  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old,  thofe  fires  that 
have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  fhall  they  come  forth  in  fong." 
Not  forgot  has  the  warrior  failed.  He  his  not  feen,  Sal- 
malla,  the  fall  of  a  beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair-haired  fon,  in 
his  blood,  young  troubler  of  the  field.  I  am  lonely,  young 
branch  of  Lumon,  I  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  feeble,  when 
my  ftrength  fhall  have  failed  in  years,  for  young  Ofcar  ha^ 
ceafcd,  on   his  field  -  - 

Sul-malla  returned  to  her  own  country.  She  makes  a  con- 
■  fiderable  figure  in  another  poein  ;  her  behaviour  in  that  piece 
accounts  for  that  partial  regard  with  which  the  poet  oyg.ht  to,, 
fpcak  of  her  throughout  'l'cn\ord. 
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of  mufic  came.  It  feemed,  at  fird,  the  noife 
of  a  ftream,  far-diHant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it 
rolled  along  the  hill,  like  the  ruffled  wing  of  a 
breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  flill  feafon  of  night.  It  was  the 
voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trembling 
harp.  They  came,  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho, 
to  Mora  of  the  dreams. 

Sudden  burfls  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on 
Lena  :  the  heft  ftruck  their  fhields  amidft  the 
found.  Gludnefs  rofe  brightening  on  the  king, 
like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  it  rifes,  on 
the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds.  He 
ftruck  the  bofiy  fhield  of  kings  j  at  once  they 
ceafe  around.  The  people  lean  forward,  from 
their  fpears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land  *. 

"  Sons  of  Morven,  fpread  the  feaft ;  fend  the 
night  away  in  fong.  Ye  have  fhone  around  me, 
and  the  dark  florm  is  paft.  My  people  are  the 
windy  rocks,  from  which  I  fpread  my  eagle- 
wing?, 

*  Before  I  finifli  my  notes,  it  may  not  be  altogether  impro- 
per to  obviate  an  obj;.'>5lion,  which  may  be  made  to  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  ftory  of  Tcmora.  It  may  be  ulked,  whether 
it  is  probable  that  Fingal  could  perform  fuch  actions  as  arc 
afcribed  to  him  in  this  book,  at  an  age  when  his  grandfan, 
Ofcar,  had  acquired  fo  much  reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [book  4th] 
when  he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  who  foon  afttr  became  the 
mother  of  Offian^  Oflian  was  alfo  extremely  young  when  he 
married  Evir-allin,  the  mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition  relates, 
that  Fingal  was  but  eighteen  years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  fon 
Offian  ;  and  that  Oflian  was  much  about  the  fame  age,  when 
Ofcar,  his  hn,  was  born.  Ofcar,  perhaps,  might  be  about 
twenty,  when  he  was  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  [book 
iftl  fo  the  age  of  Fingal,  when  the  decifive  battle  was  fought 
between  him  and  Cathmor,  was  jufl  fifty-fix  years.  In  thcfe 
times  of  a>5livity  and  health,  the  natural  flrength  and  vigour 
of  a  man  was  little  abated,  at  fuch  an  age ;  fo  that  there  is- 
nothing  improbable  in  the  aciions  of  Fing^al,  as  relaied.ia: 
this  book. 
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wings,  when  I  rufh  forth  to  renown,  and  feize 
it  on  its  field.  Ofllan,  thou  haft  the  fpear  of 
Fingal :  it  is  not  the  ftaiFot  a  boy  with  which  he 
ftrews  the  thiitle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the 
field.  No :  it  is  the  hnce  of  the  mighty,  with 
which  they  ftretched  forth  their  liands  to  death. 
Look  to  thy  fathers,  my  fon  ;  they  are  awful 
beams.  With  iiiorning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth 
to  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  Remind  him 
of  the  kings  of  Erin  ;  the  ftately  forms  of  old. 
Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they  were  mighty 
in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  fong,  that  the 
kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mift.  To-morrow  I 
fpread  my  fails  to  Selma's  fhady  walls  :  where 
ftreamy  Duthula  winds  through  the  feats  of 
roes." 


I 


OINA    -    MORUL 


P  O        JL         M. 


i\.  R  G  U  M  E  N  1\ 


After  an  addrefs  to  Majvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  OfSan 
proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuarfed,  an  ifland 
of  Scandinavia.  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard 
prefled  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chief  of  Sar-dron!o,  (who 
had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mai  orchol  in  mar- 
riage) Fingal  fent  Oflian  to  his  aid.  Offian,  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  came  to  battle  with  Ton-thomiod,  and 
took  him  prifoner.  Mal-orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina- 
morul  to  Oflian;  but  he,  difcovering  her  paflion  for  Ton- 
thormod,  generoufly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  aijd  brings 
about  a  reconciliation  bet;Yeen  the  two  kings. 
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j\S  flies  the  unconftant  fun,  over  Larmon's 
graffy  hill ;  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along  my 
foul,  by  night !  When  bards  are  removed  to 
their  place;  vi-hen  harps  are  hung  in  Selma's 
hall ;  then  comes  a  voice  to  Offian,  and  av^'akes 
his  Icui !  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  ! 
they  mil  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds  !  I  feize 
the  tales,  ts  they  pafs-,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
fong.  Nor  c.  troubled  ftream  is  the  fong  of  the 
k'm\r.  it  is  like  the  riling  of  niufic  from  Lutha  of 
the  llrings.  Lutba  of  many  ftrings,  not  fiient  are 
thy  ftreamy  rocks,  when  the  white  hands  of 
Malvina  move  upon  the  harp !  Light  of  the 
fliadovvy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs  my  foul, 
daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not 
.hear  the  fong  !  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha, 
the  years  that  have  rolled  aw.iy ! 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,  while  yet  my 
locks  were  young,  that  1  marked  Con-cathiin  *, 

on 

*Con»catlil!n,  t/iiU  Isam  of  tie  tcave.  What  flar  ^^•a5  h 
called  of  old  is  not  eafily  al'certained.  Some  now  diflinguifli 
the  pole-ftar  by  that  name.  A  long,  which  is  ftill  in  repute, 
among  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  Highlanders,  alludes  tc  chis 
patTage  of  Oihan.  The  author  co.-nmcnds  the  knowledge  of 
Offian  ill  fca  affairs,  a  merit,  which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  mo- 
dems will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
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on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave.  My  courfe 
was  towards  the  ifle  of  Fuarfed,  woody  dweller 
of  feas  !  Fingal  had  fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mai- 
orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war  was  around 
him,  and  our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feaft. 

In  Col-coiled,  I  bound  my  fails  ;  1  fent  my 
fword  to  Mal-orchol  of  (hells.  He  knew  thC' 
fignal  of  Alboin,  and  his  joy  arofe.  He  came 
from  his  own  high  hall,  and  feized  my  hand  in 
grief.  "  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king  ?  Ton-thormod  of  many  fpears  is 
the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronlo.  He  faw  and 
loved  my  daughter,  white-bofomed  Oina-morul. 
He  fought  j  I  denied  the  maid  ;  for  our  father* 
had  been  foes.  He  came,  with  battle,  to  Fuar- 
fed j  my  people  are  rolled  away.  Why  comes 
the  race  ol  heroes  to  a  falling  king  ?"   * 

I  come  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on  the 
ftrife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and  his 
hall  for  ftrangers.  From  his  waves,  the  warrior 
defcended,  on  thy  woody  ille.  Thou  wert  no 
cloud  before  him.  Thy  feaft  was  fpread  with 
fongs.  For  this  my  fword  (hall  rife  •,  and  thy 
foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are  not  for- 
got in  their  danger,  tho'  diftant  is  our  land. 

"  Defcendant  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy 
words  are  like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he 
fpeaks,  from  his  parting  cloud,  ftrong  dweiier 
of  the  (ky  !  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaft ; 
but  they   all  have   forgot  Mal-orchol.    .  I  liave 

looked 

One  thing  is  rertain,  that  the  Caledonians  often  made  their 
way  through  the  dangerous  and  tenipeftuous  feas  of  Scandina- 
via ;  which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  poliflied  nations, 
fubfifling  in  thofe  times,  dared  to  venture.  In  eitimating  the 
degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  ancients,  we  ought  not 
to  bring  it  into  cc^mparifon  with  the  improvements  of  modern 
tires.  Our  advantages  over  them  proceed  more  from  accident, 
than  any  merit  of  ours. 
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looked  towards  all  the  winds ;  but  no  white  fails 
were  feen.  But  fteel  *  refounds  in  my  hall ;  and 
not  the  joyful  (hells.  Come  to  my  dwelhng, 
race  of  heroes  !  dark-lkirted  night  is  near.  Hear 
the  voice  of  fongs,  from  the  maid  of  Fuarfed 
wild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofe  the  white 
hands  of  Oina-morul.  She  waked  her  own  fad 
tale,  from  every  trembiing  firing.  I  ftood  in 
filence ;  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter 
of  many  ifles  !  Her  eyes  were  two  ftars,  looking 
forward  thro'  a  ruihing  {hower.  The  manner 
marks  them  on  high,  and  blcflls  the  lovely 
beams.  With  mornmg  we  ruflied  to  battle,  to 
Tormul's  refounding  itream  :  the  foe  moved  to 
the  found  of  Tou-thormod's  bofl'y  ihield.  From 
wing  to  wing  the  flrifc  was  mixed.  1  met  Ton- 
thormod  in  fight.  Wide  fit  w  his  broken  fleel- 
1  fcized  the  king  in  war.  1  gave  his  hand,  bound 
fafl  with  thongs,  to  Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of 
fhells.     Joy  role  at  the  feaft  of  Fuarfed,  for  the 

foe 

*  There  is  a  fevere  fatire  ccuched  in  this  expreflion,  ?gain{l 
the  guefts  of  Mal-rrchol.  ad  his  feafl  been  ftill  ipre^d,  had 
joy  coiitinued  in  his  hall,  his  former  parafites  would  not  have 
failed  "to  reforc  to  him.  But  as  the  time  of  feiiivity  was  pafl, 
their  attendance  alfo  ceafcd.  The  lentiments  of  a  certain  old 
bard  are  agreeable  to  this  obfervation.  He,  poetically,  com- 
pares a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in  ^  defart  place.  "  Thofe 
that  pay  court  to  him,  fays  he,  are  rolling  large  around  him, 
like  the  fnioke-  about  the  fire.  This  fnioke  gives  the  fire  a 
great  appearance  at  a  diflance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour 
itfelf,  and  varying  its-form  at  every  breeze.  When  the  trunk 
which  fed  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  fmoke  departs  on  all  the 
wind?.  So  the  flatterers  forlake  their  chief,  when  his  power 
declines."  I  have  chofen  ^to  give  a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a 
tranflation,  of  this  pafTage,  as  the  original  is  verbofe  and 
frothy,  "notwithftanding  the  fentimentai  merit  of  the  author. 
He  was  one  of  the  lefs  ancient  bard?,  and  their  compofitions 
arc  not  nervous  enough  to  bear  a  literal  tranflation. 
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foe  had  failed.  Ton-thormud  turned  his  face 
away,  from  Oina-morul  of  ifles  ! 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  MaUorchol,  not  forgot 
fhalt  thou  pafs  from  me.  A  light  fhall  dwell  in 
thy  (liip,  Oina-morul  of  flow-rolling  eyes.  She 
{liall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy  mighty  foul. 
Nor  unheeded  fhall  the  maid  move  in  Selma, 
thro'  the  dwelling  of  kings  ! 

In  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  eyes  were 
half-clofed  in  fltep.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine 
ear :  it  was  like  the  rifing  breeze,  that  whirls, 
at  firfl:,  the  thiftle's  beard  j  then  flies,  dark-flia- 
dowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  maid  of  Fulir- 
fed  wild  !  fhe  raifed  the  nightly  fong ;  fhe 
knew  that  my  foul  was  a  flream,  that  flowed  at 
pleafant  founds  "  "Who  looks,"  {lie  faid, 
<*  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  clofing  mift  ?  His 
long  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering 
on  the  blafl.  Stately  are  his  fteps  in  grief !  The 
tears  are  in  his  eyes !  His  manly  breail  is  heav- 
ing over  his  burfling  foul !  Retire,  I  am  diftant 
far;  a  wanderer  inlands  unknown.  Tho'  the 
race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  foul  is  dark. 
Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes,  Ton-thormod 
love  of  maids  !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  the  ftreamy  ifle,"  I  faid,  "  why 
doft  thou  mourn  hy  night  ?  'Ihe  race  of  daring 
Trenmor  are  not  the  dark  in  foul.  Thou  flialt 
not  wander,  by  ftreams  unknown,  blue-eyed 
Oira-movul!  Within  this  bofom  is  a  voice;  it 
con'',s  i.ot  to  otlier  eais  :  it,  bids  OfTian  hear 
the  haplefs,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  foft 
finger  by  night !  Ton-thormod  fhall  not  mourn 
on  his  rock  !'' 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king  I  gave 
the  iong-haired  niaid.  Mal-orchol  heard  my 
words,  in  tli^  midfl  of  his  echoing  halls.    <'  King 
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of  Fulirfed  wild,  why  fliould  Tou-thormod 
mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a 
flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been  foes,  but 
now  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death.  They 
{tretch  their  hands  of  miil  to  the  fame  fhell  in 
Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  v/arriors !  it  was 
the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Offian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young :  tho'  Jovelinefs,  with  a  robe 
of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  ifles. 
We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
have  rolled  away  ! 
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ringal  difpatches  Oflian  and  Tofcar,  the  fon  of  Conloch  and  - 
father  of  Malvina,  to  raife  a  ftone  on  the  banks  of  the 
ftream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  vi(5lory 
which  he  had  obtained  in  that  place.  When  they  were 
employed  in  that  work,  Car-ul,  a  neighbouring  chief,  in- 
vited them  to  a  feaft.  They  went  :  and  Tofcar  fell  defpe- 
rately  in  love  with  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-ul. 
Cohw-dona  became  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Tofcar.  An  inci- 
dent, at  a  hunting  party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  iffue. 
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*C4  0L-AMONof  troubled  dreams,  dark  wan- 
derer of  tllllant  vales,  I  behold  tliy  courle,  be- 
tween trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing  halls !  There 
dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  the 
king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling  liars ;  her  arms 
were  white  as  the  foam  of  ftreams.  Her  breail 
rofe  flowly  to  fight,  like  ocean's  heaving  wave. 
Her  foul  was  a  ftream  of  light.  Who,  among 
the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of  heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  we  moved  to 
Cronaf   of  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  grafiy  Lutha, 
and  Oilian,  young  in  fields.     Three  bards  attend— 
H  3  ed 

*  Colna-dona  flgnifies  the  love  of  heroes.  Col-amon,  narrotu 
river.  Car-ill,  dark-eyed.  Col-amon,  tlis  reCdence  of  Car-ul, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  towards  the 
fouth.  Car-ul  leems  to  have  been  of  tlie  race  of  thofe  Britons 
who  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Maiatx,  by  the  writers 
of  Rome.  Maiatse  is  derived  from  two  Galic  words,  Moi, 
a  plain,  and  AiTiCH,  inhalitants  ;  fo  that  the  figiiilication  of 
MaiatK  is,  the  hihauiiants  of  tie  plain  country  ;  a  n.;mt  given  to 
the  Britons,  who  were  fertled  in  the  Lowlands  in  conrradif- 
tind.cn  to  the  Caledonians  (i.  e.  Cael-don,  the  Gauls  nf  the 
bills],  who  were  poffeffid  of  the  more  mountainous  divilion  of 
North-Britain. 

\  Crona,  murmuring,  was  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream,  which 
difcharged  itfeii  in  the  river  Carron.  It  is  often  mention- 
ed by  Oflian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of  his  poems  are  on  its 
banks.  The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated  here,  are  not  men- 
tioned. They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Britons.  That 
traA  of  country  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been, 
through  all  antiquity  famous  for  battles  and  rencounters  be- 
tween the  different  nations,  who  were  poffefled  of  North  and 

South. 
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cd  with  fongs.  Three  bofly  fhields  were  bornt 
before  us:  for  we  are  to  rear  the  ftone,  in  me- 
rnory  of  the  part.  By  Crona's  moffy  courfe,  Fin- 
gal  had  fcattered  his  foes  :  he  had  rolled  away  the 
llrangers,  like  a  troubled  fea.  We  came  to  the 
place  of  renown  :  from  the  mountains  defcended 
night.  I  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill,  and  raifed  a 
llame  on  high.  I  bade  my  fathers  to  look  down, 
from  the  clouds  of  their  hall  ;  for,  at  the  fame  of 
their  race,  they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  ftone  from  the  ftream,  amid  ft  the  fong 
of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung  curd- 
led in  its  ooze.  Beneath,  I  placed,  at  intervals, 
three  boffes  from  the  (hields  of  foes,  as  rofe  or 
fell  the  found  of  UUin's  nightly  fong.  Tofcar 
laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  founding  fteel. 
"We  raifed  the  mould  around  the  ftone,  and  bade 
it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughter  of  ftreams,  that  now  art  reared 
on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  ftone  !  after  Sel- 
m^i's  race  have  failed  !  Prone,  from  the  ftormy 
night,  the  traveller  fliall  lay  him  by  thy  fide : 
thy  whiftling  mcfs  fliall  found  in  his  dreams  ;  the, 
years  that  were  paft  ftiall  return.  Battles  rife 
before  him,  blue-ihielded  kings  defcend  to  war  : 
the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the 
troubled  field.  He  lliall  burft,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  warriors 
round.  He  fhall  alk  about  the  ftone,  and  the 
aged  fliall  reply,  **  This  grey  ftone  was  raifed  by 
Oftian,  a  chief  of  other  years  !" 

*  From  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul, 
the  friend  of  ftrangers.     He  bade  us  to  the  feaft 

of 

South  Britain.  Stirling,  a  town  fituated  there,  derives  its  name 
from  that  very  circumftance.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Galic 
Jiame,  Strila,  i.  e.  the  hill,  or  rod,  of  contention. 

*  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were  fo  fi- 
Biilar,  in  the  days  of  Oflian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 

they- 
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of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Cohia-dona. 
We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul 
brightened  between  his  aged  loeks,  when  he  be- 
held the  fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
branches  before  him. 

*'  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  faid,  *'  ye  bring 
back  the  days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from 
waves,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  v.ile  !  I  purfued  Duth- 
mocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers 
had  been  foes,  we  met  byClutha's  winding  waters. 
He  fled,  along  the  fea,  and  my  fails  were  fpread 
behind  him.  Night  deceived  me,  on  the  deep.  I: 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma  of  high- 
bofomed  maids.  Fingil  came  forth  with  his  bards, 
and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  1  feafiied  three  days 
in  the  hall,  and  Ciw  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  Ros-- 
crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cormnc's  race. 
Nor  forgot  did  my  fteps  depart  :  the  kings  gave 
their  fhields  to  Car-ul :  they  hang,  on  high,  in 
■  Col-amon,  in  memory  of  the  pall.  Sons  of  the 
daring  kings,  ye  bring  back  the  days  of  old  !" 

Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  of  fealts.  He  took  two 
bofles  from  our  fliields.  He  laid  them  in  earth, 
beneath  a  ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's  race. 
"  When  battle,"  faid  the  king,  '*  (hall  roar, 
and  our  fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath.  My  race  fhail 
look,  perhaps,  on  this  ftone,  when  they  prepare 
the  fpear.  Have  not  our  fathers  met  in  peace, , 
they  will  fay,  and  lay  afide  the  fhield  r" 

Night  came  down.     In  her  long  locks  moved 

the  daughter  of  Car-uL     Mixed  witli  the  harp 

arofe  the  voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona.  Tof- 

H  4  car 

they  were  orijjinaliy  the  fame  people,  and  defcended  from  thofu 
(iauh  who  firil  pofleiTed  theniielves  of  south-Britain,  and  gra- 
dually migrated  to  the  north.  This  hypothefis  is  more  ratio-  . 
nj  dian  the  idle  fabk-g  of  ill-informed  I'euachies,  who  brings 

the: 
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car  darkened  in  his  place,  before  the  love  of  he- 
roes. She  came  on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a  beam 
fo  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :  when  it  burfts  from 
•a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a  wave  *. 


"With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods ;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They 
fell  by  their  wonted  ftreams.  We  returned  thro' 
Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came  for- 
ward, with  a  fl)ie!d  and  pointltfs  fpear.  "Whence," 
faid  Tolcar  of  Lutha,  «*  is  the  flying  beam  .•* 
Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-arnon,  round  bright 
Colna-dona  of  harps  ?" 

'<  By  Col-amon  of  ftreams,"  faid  the  youth, 
*'  bright  Clona-dona  dv^elt.  She  dwelt;  but  her 
courfe  is  now  in  deGirts,  with  the  fon  of  the  king  ; 
he  that  feized  with  love  her  foul  as  it  wandered 
thro' the  hall."  "  Stranger  of  tales,"  faidTofcar, 
*'  haft  thou  marked  the  warrior's  courfe  ?  He 
muft  fall,  give  thou  that  bofly  fliield  !"  In  wrath 
he  took  the  fnield.  Fair  behind  it  rofe  the  breads 
of  a  maid,  white  as  the  bofom  of  a  fwan,  rifing 
graceful  on  fwift-rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna- 
dona  of  harps,  the  daughter  of  the  king  !  Her 
blue  eyes  had  rolled  on  Tofcar,  and  her  love 
arofe  ! 

ilie  Caledonians  from  diftant  countries.  The  bare  opinion  of 
Tacitus  (which,  by-the-bye,  was  only  founded  en  a  fimiiiarity 
of  the  perfonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his 
own  time),  though  it  has  flaggcred  feme  learned  men,  is  not 
I'utficient  to  make  us  believe  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
JNorth-Britain  were  a  German  colony.  A  difcuffion  of  a  point 
like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatisfadlory. 
Periods*  fo  dillant  are  fo  involved  in  obfcurity,  that  nothing 
certain  can  be  now  advanced  concerning  them.  The  hght 
■which  the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide  us  to 
the  tnitii,  through  the  darknefs  which  has  furrounded  it. 

*  Here  an  epifode  is  entirely  lofl ;  or,  at  leaft.  is  handed  down 
fo  imj)erfe>itly,  that  it  does  not  deferve  a  place  in  the  poemi 
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HE  hiftory  of  tliofe  nations,  who  originally- 
poirelTed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  lefs  known  than 
their  manners.  Deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters, 
they  themfelves  had  not  the  means  of  tranfmitting 
their  ^reat  aftions  to  remote  pofterity.  Foreign 
v/riters  fawthem  only  at  a  diftancc,  and  defcribed 
them  as  they  found  them.  The  vanity  of  the 
Romans  induced  them  to  confider  the  nations 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  as  barbarians  ; 
and  confequently  their  hiftory  unworthy  of  be-- 
ing  Inveftigated.  Their  manners  and  fingular 
character  were  matters  of  curiofity,. as  they  com- 
mitted them  to  record.  Some  men,  otherwife  of 
great  merit  among  ourfelves,  give  into  confined 
ideas  on  this  fubjecl:.  Having  early  imbibed  their 
idea  of  exalted  manners  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  they  fcarccly  ever  afterwards  have 
the  fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  of  character  to 
any  nation  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  letters. 

^Vithout^ derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  may  confider  antiquity  beyond- 
the  pale  of  their  empire  worthv  of  fome  attention.. 

The- 
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The  nobler  palTions  of  the  mind  never  flioot  forth 
more  free  and  unreftrained  than  in  the  times  we 
call  barbarous.  That  irregular  manner  of  life, 
and  thofe  manly  purfuits  from  which  barbarity 
takes  its  name,  are  highly  favourable  to  a  ftrcngth 
of  mind  unknown  in  poliilied  times.  In  advan- 
cing foclety  the  charafters  of  men  are  more  uni- 
form and  difgulfed.  The  human  pafTions  lie  in 
fome  degree  concealed  behind  forms,  and  artifi- 
cial manners  j  and  the  powers  of  the  foul,  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  exerting  them,  lofe  their 
vigour.  The  times  of  regular  government,  and 
polifhed  manners,  are  therefore  to  be  wiflied  for 
by  the  feeble  and  weak  in  mind.  An  unfettled 
flate,  and  thofe  convulfions  which  attend  it,  is 
the  proper  field  for  an  exalted  cliaracter,  and  the 
exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there  rifes  always 
fuperior  j  no  fortuitous  event  can  raife  the  timid 
and  mean  into  pov/er.  To  thofe  who  look  upon 
antiquity  in  this  light,  it  is  an  agreeable  profpetl , 
and  they  alone  can  have  real  pleafure  in  tracing 
nations  to  their  fource. 

The  eftablifliment  of  the  Celtic  ftates,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  written 
annals.  Tlie  traditions  and  fongs  to  which  they 
trufted  their  hiflory,  were  loft,  or  altogether 
corrupted  in  their  revolutions  and  migrations, 
which  were  fo  frequent  and  univerfal,  that  no 
kingdom,  in  Europe  is  now  poiTtlled  by  its  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and 
kingdoms  erefted,  from  a  mixture  of  nations, 
who,  in  procefs  of  time,  loft  al!  knowledge  of 
th.eir  own  origin.  If  tradition  could  be  depen- 
ed  upon,  it  is  only  among  a  people,  from  all- 
time,  free  from  intermixture  with  foreigners. 
We  are  to  look  for  thefe  among  the  mountains 
and  inacceffible  parts  of  a  country  :  places,  on 

account 
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account  of  their  barrennefs,  unenviting  to  an  ene- 
my, or  whofe  natural  ftrength  enabled  the  natives 
to  repel  invafions.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  of  Scotland.  We,  accordingly, 
find,  that  they  differ  materially  from  thofe  who 
poflefs  the  low  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Their  language  is  pui'e  and  original,  and 
their  manners  are  thofe  of  an  ancient  and  unmix- 
ed race  of  men.  Confcious  of  iheir  own  antiquity, 
they  long  defpifed  others,  as  a  new  and  mixed 
people.  As  they  lived  in  a  country  only  fit  for 
pafture,  they  were  free  from  that  toil  and  bufi- 
nefs,  which  engrofs  the  attention  of  a  commer- 
cial p30ple.  Their  amufement  confifled  in  hear- 
ing or  repeating  their  fongs  and  traditions,  and 
thefe  entirely  turned  on  the  antiquity  of  their  na- 
tion, and  tlie  exploits  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  are  more  re- 
mains of  antiquity  among  them,  than  among 
any  other  people  in  Europe.  Traditions,  how- 
ever, concerning  remote  periods  are  only  to  be 
regarded,  in  fo  far  as  they  coincide  with  cotem- 
porary  writers  of  undoubted  credit  and  veracity. 
No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more 
early  period,  than  the  hiftorians  of  the  Scots  na- 
tion. Without  records,  or  even  tradition  itfelf, 
they  give  a  long  lift  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  detail 
of  their  tranfaftions,  with  a  fcrupulous  exaftnefs. 
One  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that,  when  they 
had  no  authentic  annals,  they  fhould,  at  leaft, 
have  recourfe  to  the  traditions  of  their  country, 
and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  fyftem  of 
hiftory.  Of  both  they  feem  to  have  been  equally 
deftitute.  Born  in  the  low  country,  and  ftran- 
gers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their  nation,  they 
contented  themfclves  with  copying  from  one  ano- 
ther. 
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ther,  and  retailing  the  fame  fiiStions,  in  a  new 
colour  and  drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  firfl  who  conecfled  thofe 
fragments  of  the  Scots  hiftory,  which  had  efcap- 
ed  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and  reduced 
them  into  order.  His  accounts,  in  fo  far  as  they 
concerned  recent  tranfatlions,  deferved  credit  :. 
beyond  a  certain  period  they  were  fabulous  and 
unfatisfaftory.  Some  time  before  Fovdun  wrote,, 
the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  had 
run  up  the  antiquity  of  his  nation  to  a  very  remote 
sera.  Fordun,  poflefTed  of  all  the  national  pre-- 
judice  of  the  age,  was  unwilling  that  his  country 
fhould  yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  a  people,, 
then  its  rivals  and  enemies.  Deftitute  of  annals 
in  Scotland,  he  had  recourfe  to  Ireland,  which,, 
according  to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times,  was 
reckoned  the  firft  habitation  of  the  Scots.  He, 
found,  there,  that  the  Irilh  bards  had  carried, 
their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  as  high,  if  not  be- 
yond any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them 
he  took  thofe  improbable  fidions,  which  form  the 
firfl:  part  of  his  hifl:ory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  implicitly 
followed  his  fyftem,  though  they  fometimes  varied 
from  him  in  their  relations  of  particular  tranfac- 
tions,  and  the  order  of  fucceffion  of  their  kings. 
As  they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were,  equally 
with  him,  unacquainted  with  the  traditions  of 
their  country,  their  hiftories  contain  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even 
Buchanan  himfelf,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour 
of  his  ftyle,  has  very  little  to  recommend  him. 
Blinded  with  politica]  prejudices,  he  feemed  more 
anxious  to  turn  the  fidlions  of  his  predeceflbrs  to 
his  own  purpofes  than  to  detect  their  mifreprefen- 
tatioJis,  or  inveftigate  truth  arnidfl:  the  darknefs 
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which  they  had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore 
appears,  that  little  can  be  colle(Sled  from  their 
own  hillorians,  concerning  the  firft  migration  of 
the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  ifland  was  peopled  from  Gaul  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  afterwards 
from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a  matter  of  meer  fpe- 
culation.  When  South  Britain  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  the  unconquered  nations 
to  the  north  of  the  province  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Caledonians.  From  their  very 
name,  it  appears,  that  they  were  of  thofe  Gaiilsy 
who  poflefled  themfelves  originally  of  Britain. 
It  is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words,  Cae/figni- 
fying  Celts y  or  Gauls,  or  Dun  or  Don,  a  hill ;  fo 
that  Cael-don,  or  Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to 
fay,  the  Celts  of  the  hill  country.  The  Highlan- 
ders, to  this  day,  call  themfelves  Ca'ely  their 
language  Ca'elic,  or  Galic,  and  their  country  Cael' 
dochj  which  the  Romans  foftened  into  Caledonia. 
This,  of  itfelf,  is  fuflicient  to  demonftrate,  they 
are  the  genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians, and  not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots^ 
who  fettled  firft  in  the  north,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Ca'ely 
which  rignifiesy?n77;^^^rj-,  as  well  as  Gauls,  or  CeltSy 
fome  have  imagined,  that  the  anceftors  of  the 
Caledonians  were  of  a  different  race  from  the  reft 
of  the  Britons,  and  that  they  received  their  name 
upon  that  account.  This  opinion,  fay  they,  is 
fupported  by  Tacitus,  wlio,  from  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  concludes,  that  the  Caledonians  were  of 
German  extraiTtion.  A  difcuflion  of  a  point  fo 
intricate,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  could  neither 
be  fatisfa(^ory  nor  important. 

Towards 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  be= 
ginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the 
Scots  in  the  north.  Porphyrins  *  makes  the  firft 
mention  of  them  about  that  time.  As  the  Scots 
were  not  heard  of  before  that  period,  mofl:  writers 
fuppofed  them  to  have  been  a  colony,  newly 
come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  Picls  were  the  only 
genuine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
This  miftake  is  eafily  removed.  The  Caledoni- 
ans, in  procefs  of  time,  became  naturally  divided 
uito  two  diftinft  nations,  as  poflefllng  parts  of 
the  country,  intirely  different  in  their  nature  and 
foil.  The  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  is  hilly  and 
barren ;  towards  the  eaft,  the  country  is  plain, 
and  fit  for  tillage.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  roving  and  uncontrolled  race  of  me\), 
lived  by  feeding  of  cattle,  and  what  they  killed 
in  hunting.  Their  employment  did  not  fix  them 
to  one  place.  They  removed  from  one  heath  to 
another,  as  fuited  their  convenience  or  inclination. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  improperly  called,  by 
their  neighbours,  Scuite,  or  the  nvandering  na-^ 
iion  ;  which  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  Roman ; 
name  of  Scot'i. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who  pof- 
fefled  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  as  the  divlfion  of 
the  country  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied  them- 
felves  to  agriculture,  and  ralfing  of  corn.  It  was 
from  this  that  the  Galic  names  of  the  FiBs  pro- 
ceeded ;  for  they  are  called,  in  that  language, 
Cruithfiich,  i.  e.  the  wheat  or  com- eaters.  As  the 
Pifts  lived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  its  nature 
from  that  poflefled  by  the  Scots,  io  their  national 
charader  fuffered  a  material  change.  Unob- 
ftrufted  by  mountains,  or  lakes,  their  commu- 
nication, 

*  St>  Hicrom,  ad  Ctefipon> 
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nication  with  one  another  was  free  and  frequent. 
Society,  therefore,  became  fooner  eftabliflied 
among  them,  than  among  the  .Scots,  and,  con- 
fequently  tliey  were  much  fooner  governed  by 
civil  magiftrates  and  laws.  TJiis,  at  lalt,  pro- 
duced fo  great  a  difference  in  the  manners  of  the 
two  nations,  that  they  began  to  forget  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  almoit  continual  quarrels  and 
animofities  fubfifted  between  them.  Thefe  ani- 
mofities,  after  fome  ages,  ended  in  the  fubverfion 
of  the  Pidifli  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nation,  according  to  moll  of  the 
Scots  writers,  who  feemed  to  think  it  more  for 
the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  annihilate, 
than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obedience. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  very  name  of  the 
Pi£ts  was  loft,  and  thofe  that  remained  were  fo 
completely  incorporated  v/ith  their  conquerors, 
that  they  foon  loft  all  memory  of  their  own  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pitlifh  government  is  placed 
fo  near  that  period,  to  which  authentic  annals 
reach,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have 
no  monuments  of  their  language  or  hiftory  re- 
maining. This  favours  the  fyftem  I  have  laid 
down.  Had  they  originally  been  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of  courfe 
would  be  different.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe. 
The  names  of  places  in  the  Piclifli  dominions, 
and  the  very  names  of  their  kings,  which  are 
handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Gallic  original,  which 
is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  two  nations  were 
of  old,  one  and  the  fame,  and  only  divided  into 
two  govm-nments,  by  the  effect  which  their  fitu- 
ation  had  upon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  Pifts  is  faid  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Romans  to  the  Caledonians,  who  poffefs- 
cd  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  from  their  painting 

their 
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their  bodies.  The  ftory  is  fiJly  and  the  argu- 
ment abfurd.  But  let  us  revere  antiquity  in 
her  very  follies.  This  circumftance  made  fome 
imagine  that  the  Pidls  were  of  Britifli  extract, 
and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the  Scots.  That 
more  of  the  Biitons,  who  fied  norjhward  from 
the  tyrany  of  the  Romans,  fettled  in  the  low 
country  of  Scotland,  than  among  the  Scots  of 
the  mountains,  may  be  eafily  imagined,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  country.  It  was  they  who  in- 
troduced painting  among  the  Picls.  From  this 
circumllance,  affirm  fome  antiquaries,  proceeded 
the  name  of  the  latter,  to  clidinguifti  them  from 
the  Scots,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them, 
and  from  the  Britons,  who  difcontinued  it  after 
the  Roman  conqueft. 

The  Caledonians,  mofl  certainly,  acquired  a 
confiderable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their 
living  on  a  coaft  interfered  with  many  arms  of 
the  fea,  and  in  illands,  divided,  one  from  ano- 
ther, by  wide  and  dangerous  firths.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  probable,  that  they,  very  early, 
found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
is  within  fight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ire- 
land was  firlt  peopled  from  Britain  is,  at  length,  a 
matter  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  vicinity 
of  the  two  iJlands  ;  the  exa61:  correfpondcnce  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both,  in  point  of  man- 
ners and  language,  are  fuincient  proofs,  even  if 
we  had  not  the  tellimony  of*authors  of  undoubt- 
ed veracity  to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of  the 
mofl  romantic  fy  fhems  of  Irifli  antiquities  allow 
it ;  but  they  place  the  colony  from  Britain  in  an 
improbable  and  remote  oera.  1  fhall  eafily  admit 
that  the  colony  of  the  Flrbolg.,  confeffcdiy  the 
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Beige?  of  Britain  fettled  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland^ 
before  the  Cael,  or  Caledonians,  difcovered  the 
north  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many 
centuries  before  the  cliriiiian  ara. 

The  poem  of  Temora  throws  confiderable  light 
on  this  fubjefl.  The  accounts  given  in  it  agree 
fo  well  with  v/hat  the  ancients  have  delivered, 
concerning  the  firft  population  and  Inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  that  every  unbiafled  perfon  •w^lll  con- 
fefs  them  more  probable,  than  the  legends  hand- 
ed down,  by  tradition,  in  that  country.  It  ap- 
pears, that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal,  grandfather 
to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  poflefTed  by  two  nations  ; 
the  Firbolg  or  Belg^  of  Britain,  who  inhabited 
the  fouth,  and  the  Ca'el^  who  pafi'ed  over  from 
Caledonia  and  the  FIcbrides  to  Uifter.  The 
two  nations,  as  is  ufual  among  an  unpolifhed  and 
lately  fettled  people,  were  divided  into  fmall  dy- 
nafties,  fubjedl;  to  petty  kings,  or  chiefs,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  In  this  fituation,  it  is 
probable,  they  continued  long,  without  any  ma- 
terial revolution  in  the  (late  of  the  ifland,  until 
Crothar,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  country  in  Connaught, 
the  molt  potent  chief  of  the  Firbolg^  carried  away 
Conlama,  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  a  chief  of 
the  Cael,  who  poffelTed  Uifter. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed  fome  time  before 
to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation.  Tur- 
loch  refented  the  affront  offered  him  by  Crothar, 
made  an  irruption  into  Connaught,  and  killed 
Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar,  who  came  to 
oppofe  his  progrefs.  Crothar  himfelf  then  took 
arms,  and  either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch. 
The  war,  upon  this  became  general,  between 
the  two  nations  :  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity.  In  this  fituation,  they  ap- 
plied. 
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plied,  for  aid,  to  Trathal  king  of  iSTorven,  wl.o 
fent  his  brother  Conar,  already  famous  for  his 
great  exploits,  to  their  relief.  Conar  upon  his 
arrival  in  Uifler,  was  chofen  king,  by  the  unani- 
mous confent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  who  pof- 
fefled  that  country.  The  war  was  renewed  Vv'ith 
vigour  and  fuccefb  ;  but  the  /'7;7)(?/^  appear  to  have 
been  rather  repelled  than  fubdutd.  In  fucceed- 
ing  reigns,  we  learn  from  epifodes  in  the  fame 
poem,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha  nuide  feveral  efforts 
to  become  monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  to  expel  the 
race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  fon  Cormac,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter  days  he 
feems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  laft  extremity, 
by  an  infurreftion  of  the  Firbolgy  who  fupported 
the  pretenfions  of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the 
Irifli  throne.  Fingal,  who  then  was  very  young, 
came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac,  totally  defeated 
Colc-ulla,  chief  of  Atha,  and  re-eftablifhed  Cor- 
mac in  the  fole  pofleffi'^n  of  all  Ireland.  It  was 
then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and  took  to  wife,  Ros- 
crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Ofli an. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irifh  throne  by 
his  fon,  Cairbre ;  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  Ion, 
who  was  the  father  of  tliat  Cormac,  in  whofe 
minority  the  invafion  of  Svcaran  happened,  v.'hich 
is  the  lubje£l  of  the  poem  of  Fingal.  The  family 
of  Atha,  who  had  not  relinquillied  their  preten- 
fions to  the  Irifh  throne,  rebelled  in  the  mino- 
rity of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temoia.  Cairbar, 
lord  of  Atha,  upon  this,  mounted  the  thione. 
His  ufurpation  loon  ended  with  his  life  \  tor 
Fingal  made  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  re-, 
ilored,  after  various  vicilfitudes  of  fortune,  rhe 

family 
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family  of  Conar  to  the  pofleflion  of  the  kingdom. 
This  war  is  the  fubjedl  of  Temora ;  the  events, 
though  certainly  heightened  and  embellilhed  by 
poetry,  feem,  notwithflanding,  to  have  their 
foundation  in  true  hiftory. 

Temora  contains  not  only  the  hiftory  of  the 
firffc  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland,  it 
alfo  preferves  fome  important  fafls,  concerning 
the  firfl  fettlement  of  the  Firbolg^  or  Bdgt^of  Bri- 
taitiy  in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader  Lar- 
thon,  who  was  anceftor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathmor, 
who  fucceflively  mounted  the  Irifh  throne,  after 
the  death  of  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Artho.  i  for- 
bear to  tranfcribe  the  paffage,  on  account  of  its 
length.  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar,  the  bard ;  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  book  of  Te- 
mora. As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to  Cath- 
mor, to  whom  the  epifode  is  addrefled,  are  not 
marked,  as  are  thofe  of  the  family  of  Conar, 
the  firfh  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judge- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  fettlement  of  the  Firbolg. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  fome  time  before 
the  Cdel^  or  Caledonians,  fettled  in  Uiller.  One 
important  fa£l  may  be  gathered  from  this  hiftory, 
that  the  Irifli  had  no  king  before  the  latter  end 
of  the  firft  century.  Fingal  lived,  it  is  fuppofed, 
in  the  third  century  ;  fo  Conar,  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  Irilh,  who  was  his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be 
placed  farther  back  than  the  clofe  of  the  firit.  To 
eftablifli  this  facl:,  is  to  lay,  at  once,  afide  the 
pretended  antiquities  of  the  Scots  and  Irilh,  and 
to  get  quit  of  the  long  lilt  of  kings  which  the  lat- 
ter give  us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  no- 
thing can  be  depended  upon,  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century.      The  true  hiftory  of  Ireland   begins 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  latter  than  that  period.  Sir  James 
Ware  *,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  refearches 
after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  reje6ls,  as 
mere  fi£tion  and  idle  romance,  all  that  is  related 
of  the  ancient  Irifli,  before  the  time  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It  is  from  this 
confideration,  that  he  begins  his  hiflory  at  the 
introduction  of  Chriftianity,  remarking,  that  all 
that  is  delivered  down,  concerning  the  times  of 
paganifm,  were  tales  of  late  invention,  ftrangely  ' 
mixed  with  anachronifms  and  inconfiftencies. 
Such  being  the  opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  col- 
ledled  with  uncommon  induftry  and  zeal,  all  the 
real  and  pretendedly  ancient  manufcripts,  con- 
cerning the  hiftory  of  his  country,  we  may,  on 
his  authority,  rejeCl  the  improbable  and  felf-con- 
demncd  tales  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Credu- 
lous and  puerile  to  the  laft  degree,  they  have 
difgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant  to  eftablifh. 
It  is  to  be  wdfhed,  that  fome  able  Irifhman,  who 
underftands  the  language,  and  records  of  his 
country,  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  ge- 
nuine antiquities  of  Ireland,  from  the  hands  of 
thefe  idle  fabulifts. 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  in  thefe  poems  with 
the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irifli  writers,  and 
by  afterwards  examining  both  by  the  teft  of  the 
Roman  authors,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  which  is 
the  moft  probable.  Probability  is  all  that  can 
be  eftabliflied  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  ever 
dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when  it  favours  the 
hypothefis  laid  down  by  cotemporary  writers  of 
undoubted  veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finifties  the 
figure  of  which  they  only  drew  the  outlines,  it 
ought,  in  the  judgment  of  fober  reafon,  to  be 
preferred  to  accounts  framed  in  dark  and  diftant 

periods, 
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■periods,  v/ith  little  judgment,  and  upon  no  au- 
thority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  centu- 
ry,   which  intervenes  between    Fingal  and  the 
reign  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere  or  Arcaih,  tradi- 
tion is   dark  and  contradidory.     Some  trace  up 
the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  fon  of  Fingal  of  that 
name,  who  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  Of- 
fian's  poems.     The  three  eider  fons   of  Fingal, 
Offian,   Fillan,  and   Ryno,  dying  without  iflue, 
the  fuccelTion,  of  courfe,  devolved  upon  Fergus, 
the  fourth  fon,  and  his  pofterity.     This  Fergus, 
fay  fome  traditions,  was  the  father  of  Cfiny;al, 
whofe    fon  was    i^rcath,   the  father  of  Fergus, 
properly  called  the  firft  king  of  Scots,   as  it  was 
in  his  time  the  Cdel^  who  poffeffed  the  wellern 
coad  of  Scotland,  began  to  be  diftinguilhedj  by 
foreigners,  by  the  name  of  Scots.     From  thence- 
forward, the  Scots  and  Pids,  as  dittinift  nations, 
became  objects  of  attention  to  the  hiltorians  of 
other  countries.     The  internal  ftate  of  the  two 
Caledonian  kingdoms  has  aiway?  continued,  and 
ever  muft  remain  in  obfcurity  rnd  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  mult  fix  the  beginning 
of  the  decay  of  that  fpecies  of  asroilm,  which 
fubfifted  in  the  days  of  Fingal.  There  are  three 
flages  in  human  fociety.  The  firil  is  the  refult 
of  confanguinity,  and  the  natural  alFedion  of  the 
members  of  a  family  to  one  another.  The  fe- 
cond  begins  when  property  is  eftablifhed,  and 
men  enter  into  aflbciations  for  mutual  defence, 
againil  the  invafions  and  injultice  of  neighbours. 
Mankind  fubmit,  in  the  third,  to  certain  laws 
and  iubordinations  of  government,  to  which  they 
truft  the  fafety  of  rheir  perfons  and  property. 
As  the  firft  is  formed  on  nature,  fo,  of  courfe, 
it  is  the  moft  difinterefted  and  noble.  Men,  in 
the  iaft,  have  leifure  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and 

to 
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to  reftore  it,  with  refietlion,  to  a  primaeval  dig- 
nity of  fentiment.  The  middle  flate  is  the  region 
of  complete  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and 
Pidls  were  advanced  into  the  fecond  ftage,  and, 
confequently,  into  thofe  circumfcribed  fenti- 
ments,  which  always  diftinguifh  barbarity.  The 
events  that  foon  after  happened  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their 
national  charadler. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  domeftic  commotions,  entirely  forfook  Bri- 
tain, finding  it  impoflible  to  defend  fo  diflant 
a  frontier.  The  Pifts  and  Scots,  feizing  this 
favourable  opportunity,  made  incurfions  into  the 
deferted  province.  The  Britons,  enervated  by 
the  flavery  of  feveral  centuries,  and  thofe  vices, 
which  are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  ftate  of 
civility,  were  not  able  to  withftand  the  impetu- 
ous, though  irregular  attacks  of  a  barbarous  ene- 
my. In  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  they  applied  to  their 
old  mafters,  the  Romans,  and  (after  the  unfor- 
tunate ftate  of  the  empire  could  not  fpare  aid) 
to  the  baxons,  a  nation  equally  barbarous  and 
brave,  with  the  enemies  of  whom  they  were  fo 
much  afraid.  Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons 
repelled  the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet 
the  latter  found  means  to  extend  themfelves, 
confiderabiy,  towards  the  fouth.  It  is,  in  this 
period,  we  muft  place  the  origin  of  the  arts  of 
civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  feat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  from  the  mountains  to  the 
plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the  fouth,  to 
be  near  the  common  enemy,  in  cafe  of  fudden 
incurfions.  Inltead  of  roving  through  unfre- 
quented wilds,  in  fearch  of  fubfiftence,  by  means 
of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agriculture,  and  raif- 
ing  of  corn.     This  manner  of  life  was  the  firft 

means 
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means  of  changing  the  national  character.  The 
next  thing  v/hich  contributed  to  it  was  their 
jnixture  with  Grangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  con- 
quered from  the  Britons,  it  is  probahle  the  moil 
of  the  old  inhabitants  remained.  Thefe  incor- 
porating with  the  conquerors,  taught  them  agri- 
cukure,  and  other  arts,  which  they  themfelves 
had  received  from  the  Romans.  The  Scots, 
however,  in  number  as  well  as  power,  being  the 
mod  predominant,  retained  ftill  their  language, 
and  as  many  of  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceltors,  as 
fuited  witli  the  nature  of  the  country  they  pof- 
felTed.  Even  the  union  of  the  two  Caledonian 
kingdoms  did  not  much  affccl  the  national  cha- 
racter. Being  originally  defcended  from  the 
fame  ilock,  the  manners  of  the  Pi  els  and  Scots 
were  as  (imilar  as  the  different  natures  of  the 
countries  they  pofleffed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars,  and  other 
tranfatlions  with  the  Saxons.     Several  counties 
I  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  were  alternately  poffefied 
:  fcy  the  two  nations.     They  were  ceded  in  the 
1  ninth  age,  to  the  Scots,  and,  it  is  probable,  that 
j  mcft  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  remained  in  pcffcf- 
j  Cion  of  their  lands.     Dining  the  feveral  conquells 
-and  revolution-s  in   England,  many   fled  for  re- 
:  fuge  into  Scotland,    to  avoid  the  oppreflion  of 
.  foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of  domellic  ufurpers  j 
.  in  io  much,  that  the  Saxon  race  formed  perhaps 
i  near  one  half  of    the  Scottifli  kingdom.      The 
Saxon  manners  and  language  daily  gained  ground 
on  the  tongue  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
.donians,  till,  at  laft,  the  latter  were  entirely  re- 
legated to  inhabitants  of  the    mountains,    who 
,  were  ftill  unmixed  with  ftrangers. 

Vol.  II.  I  It 
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It  was  after  the  acceflion  of  territory  which 
the  Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  were  divided  into  clans.  The  king, 
when  he  kept  his  court  in  the  mountains,  was 
confidered,  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  chief  of 
their  blood.  Their  fmall  number,  as  well  as  the 
prefence  of  thfir  prince,  prevented  thofe  divifions, 
whiuh,  afterwards,  fprung  forth  into  fo  many 
feparate  tribes.  When  the  feat  of  government 
was  removed  to  the  fouth,  thofe  who  remained 
in  the  Highlands  were,  of  courfe,  negledled. 
They  naturally  formed  thcmfelves  into  fmall  fo- 
cieties,  independent  of  one  another.  Each  fo- 
ciery  had  its  own  regulusy  who  either  was,  or  in 
the  %cceffion  of  a  few  generations,  was  regarded 
as  hief  of  their  blood.  The  nature  of  the 
country  favoured  an  inftitution  of  this  fort.  A 
few  valleys,  divided  from  one  another  by  exten- 
five  heaths  and  impaflable  mountains,  form  the 
face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thefe  valleys  the  chiefs 
fixed  their  refidence.  Round  them,  and  almofl; 
within  figtit  of  their  dwellings,  were  the  habita- 
tions of  their  relations  and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  neither 
difagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Surrounded  with 
mountains  and  hanging  woods,  they  were  co- 
vered from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Near 
th<-m  generally  ran  a  pretty  large  river,  v.^hich, 
difcharging  itfelf  not  far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the 
fea,  or  extenfive  lake,  fwarmed  with  variety  of 
fifh.  The  woods  were  flocked  with  wild-fowl ; 
and  the  heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were 
the  natural  feat  of  the  red-deer  and  roe.  If  we 
make  aliovi'ance  for  the  backward  flate  of  agri- 
culture, the  valleys  were  not  unfertile  ;  afford- 
ing, if  not  all  the  conveniences,  at  leaft  the  ne- 
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celTarles  of  life.  Here  the  chief  lived,  the  fu- 
preme  judge  and  lawgiver  of  his  own  people  j  but 
his  fway  was  neither  fevere  nor  unjuft.  As  the 
populace  regarded  him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood, 
fo  he,  in  return,  confidered  them  as  members  of 
his  family.  His  commands,  therefore,  though 
abfolute  and  decifive,  partook  more  of  the  autho- 
rity of  a  father  than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge. 
Though  the  whole  territory  of  the  tribe  was  con- 
fidered as  the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  vaf- 
fals  made  him  no  other  confideration  for  their 
lands  than  fervices,  neither  burdenfome  nor  fre- 
quent. As  he  feldom  went  from  home,  he  was  at 
no  expence.  His  table  was  fupplied  by  his  own 
herds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  killed 
in  hunting. 

In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  High- 
land chiefs  lived,  for  many  ages.  At  a  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  government,  and  fecured,  by 
the  inaccefliblenefs  of  their  country,  they  were 
free  and  independent.  As  they  had  little  com- 
munication with  ftrangers,  the  cuftoms  of  their 
anceftors  remained  among  them,  and  their  lan- 
guage retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally- 
fond  of  military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached 
to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  they  delighted 
in  traditions  and  fongs,  concerning  the  exploits  of 
their  nation,  and  efpecially  of  their  own  particu- 
lar families.  A  fucceflion  of  bards  was  retained 
in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the  memorable  ac- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  As  Fingal  and  his 
chiefs  were  the  moft  renowned  names  in  tradition, 
the  bards  took  care  to  place  them  in  the  genealogy 
of  every  great  family.  They  became  famous  a- 
mong  the  people,  and  an  objedt  of  fidion  and 
poetry  to  the  bards. 

I  2  The 
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The  bards  ere<fled  their  Immediate  patrons  into 
heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  fongs.  As 
tlie  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow,  their 
ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few  hap- 
py expreffions,  and  the  manners  they  reprefent, 
may  pleafe  thofe  who  underftand  the  language  ; 
their  obfcurity  and  inaccuracy  would  difguft  in  a 
tranflation.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reafon,  that 
I  have  reje(Sled  wholly  the  works  of  the  bards  in 
my  publications.  Oihan  a6led  in  a  more  exten- 
five  fphere,  and  his  ideas  ought  to  be  more  no- 
ble and  univerfal ;  neither  gives  he,  I  prefume, 
fo  many  of  thofe  peculiarities,  which  are  only 
imderftood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The 
other  bards  have  their  beauties,  but  not  in  this 
fpecics  of  compofition.  Their  rhinres,  only  cal- 
culated to  kindle  a  martial  fpirlt  among  the  vul- 
gar, afford  very  little  pleafure  to  genuine  tafte. 
This  obfervation  only  regards  their  poems  of  the 
heroic  kind  ;  in  every  inferior  fpecies  of  poetry 
they  are  more  fuccefsful.  They  cxprefs  the  ten- 
der melancholy  of  defponding  love,  with  fimpli- 
city  and  nature,  bo  well  adapted  are  the  founds 
.of  the  words  to  the  fentiments,  that,  even  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  language  they  pierce 
and  dillblve  the  heart.  Succcfsful  love  is  exprefs- 
ed  with  peculiar  tendernefs  and  elegance.  In  all 
their  compofitions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was 
folely  calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give 
us  the  genuine  language  of  the  heart,  without 
any  of  thofe  afFeiSled  ornaments  of  phrafeology, 
•w^hich,  tho'  intended  to  beautify  fentiments,  di- 
veft  them  of  riieir  natural  force.  The  ideas,  it 
is  confelled,  are  too  local,  to  be  admired,  in  ano- 
ther language  •,  to  thofe  u-ho  are  acquainted  wirh 
the  manners  they  reprefent,  ^nd  the  fcenes  they 
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defcribe,  they  mull  afford  pleafure  and  fatisfafl- 
tion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  their  defcription  and  fen- 
timent,  that,  probably,  has  kept  them  hitherto  in 
the  obfcurity  of  an  almoft  loil  language.  The 
ideas  of  an  unpoliflied  period  are  fo  contrary  to 
the  prefent  advanced  ilate  of  fociety,  that  more 
than  a  common  mediocrity  of  tafte  is  required, 
to  reliih  them  as  they  deferve.  Thofe  who  alone 
are  capable  of  transferring  ancient  poetry  into  a 
modern  language,  might  be  better  employed  in 
giving  originals  of  their  own,  were  it  not  for  that 
wretched  envy  and  meannefs  which  affe£ls  to  def- 
pife  cotemporary  genius.  IMy  firft  publication 
was  merely  accidental.  Had  I  then  met  with 
lefs  approbation,  my  after-purfuits  would  have 
been  more  profitable ;  at  leall  I  might  have  con-  • 
tinned  to  be  flupid,  without  being  branded  wit!i 
duh^fs. 

Thefe  poems  may  furnifh  light  to  antiquaries, - 
as  well  as  fome  pleafure  to  the  lovers  of  poetry. 
The  firfb  population  of  Ireland,  its  firft  kings, 
and  feveral  circumllances,  which  regard  its  con- 
nection of  old  with  the  fouth  and  north  of  Bri- 
tain, are  prefented  in  feveral  epifodes.  The  fub- 
je£l  and  cataftrophe  of  the  poem  are  founded  up- 
on fails,  which  regarded  the  firft  peopling  of  that 
country,  and  the  contefts  between  the  two  Bri- 
tifli  nations,  who  originally  inhabited  that  iiland. 
In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Diflertation,  I  have 
fliewn  how  fuperlor  the  probability  of  this  fyftem 
is  to  the  undigefted  fiitions  of  the  Irifl:i  bards^ 
and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both 
Irifli  and  Scottilh  hiftorians.  I  mean  not  to  give 
offence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of 
the  two  nations,  thougli  I  have  all  along  exprefs- 
ed  my  doubts,  concerning  the  veracity  and  abili- 
I  3  tie*^ 
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ties  of  thofe  who  deliver  down  their  ancient  hifto- 
ry.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  national 
fame,  arifing  from  a  few  certain  fa61:s,  to  tlie 
legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of  remote 
and  obfcure  antiquity.  No  kingdom  now  efta- 
bliflied  in  Euiope  can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity 
with  that  of  the  Scots,  inconfiderable  as  it  may 
appear  in  other  refpedls,  even  according  to  my 
fyiiem,  fo  that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  its 
origin  a  fictitious  millennium  before. 

Since  the  firft  publication  of  thefe  poems,  ma- 
ny infmuations  have  been  made,  and  doubts  arifen 
concerning  their  authenticity.  Whether  thefe 
fufpicions  are  fuggefted  by  prejudice,  or  are  only 
the  eftedts  of  malice,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
Thofe  who  have  doubted  my  veracity  have  paid 
a  compliment  to  my  genius  j  and  were  even  the 
allegation  true,  my  felf-denial  might  have  atoned 
for  my  fault.  Without  vanity  I  fay  it,  I  think 
I  could  write  tolerable  poetry  ;  and  I  aflure  my 
antagonifts,  that  I  fhould  not  tranflate  what  I 
could  not  imitate. 

As  prejudice  is  the  efFefl  of  ignorance,  lam 
not  furprized  at  its  being  general.  An  age  that 
produces  few  marks  of  genius  ought  to  be  fpar- 
ing  of  admiration.  The  truth  is,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind have  ever  been  led,  by  reputation  more  than 
tafte,  in  articles  of  literature.  If  ail  the  Romans, 
who  admired  Virgil,  underftood  his  beauties,  he 
would  have  fcarce  deferved  to  have  come  down 
to  us,  through  fo  many  ce.,  turies.  Unlefs  genius 
were  in  fafliion.  Homer  himfelf  might  have 
written  in  vain.  He  that  wiflres  to  come  with 
weight,  on  the  fuperficial,  mufl  fkun  the  fur- 
face,  in  their  own  lliallow  way.  Were  my  aim 
to  gain  the  many,  I  would  write  a  madrigal  fooner 
than  a  heroic  poem.     Laberius  himfelf  would 

be 
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be  always  fure  of  more  followers  than  Sophocles. 

Some  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  work,^ 
with  peculiar  acutenels  appropriate  them  to  the 
Irifli  nation.  Tho'  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how 
thefe  poems  can  belong  to  Ireland  and  to  me  at 
once,  I  fliall  examine  the  fubjed,  without  further 
animadverfion  on  the  blunder. 

Of  all  the  nations  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Celt£i  the  Scots  and  Irifli  arc  the  mod  fimilar  in 
language,  culloms,  and  manners.  This  argues  a 
more  intimate  connexion  between  them,  than  a 
remote  dcfcenc  from  the  grc^.t  Cc)':.:  Itock.  It  is 
evident,  in  ihort,  that  at  fome  c.ie  period  or 
other,  they  formed  one  fociety,  were  fuoj  ct  to  the 
fame  government,  and  were,  in  all  relpcfts,  one 
and  the  fame  people.  How  they  became  divided, 
which  the  colony,  or  which  the  mother  nation,  I 
have  in  another  work  amply  difcufled.  The  firft 
circumftance  that  induced  me  to  difregard  the 
vulgarly-received  opinion  of  the  Hibernian  ex- 
tradlion  of  the  Scottilh  nation,  was  my  obferva- 
tions  on  their  ancient  language.  That  diale£l  of 
the  Celtic  tongue,  fpoken  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, is  much  more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its 
mother  language,  and  more  abounding  with  pri- 
mitives, than  that  now  fpoken,  or  even  that 
which  has  been  written  for  fome  centuries  back, 
amongil  the  moft  unmixed  part  of  the  Irilh  na- 
tion. A  Scotchman,  tolerably  converfant  in  his 
own  language,  underftands  an  Irifli  compofition, 
from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has  to  the 
Galic  of  North  Britain.  An  Irifnman,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  itudy,  can  never 
underftand  a  compofition  in  the  Galic  tongue. 
This  affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scotch  Galic  is  the 
moft  original,  and  confequently,  the  language  of 
a  more  ancient  and  unmixed  people.  The  irifh, 
I  4  however 
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however  backward  they  may  be  to  allow  any 
thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  antiquity,  feem  in- 
advertently to  ackowledge  it,  by  the  very  appel- 
lation they  give  to  the  dialedl  they  fpeak.  They 
call  their  own  language  Cne/icy  Eirinachy  i.  e.  Gz~ 
ledonian  Irijh^  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call 
the  dialeft  of  North  Britain  a  Cha'eHc^  or  the  Ca- 
ledonian tongaey  emphatically.  A  circumftance  of 
this  nature  tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the 
moil  ancient  nation,  than  the  united  teilimonies 
of  a  whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  fenachies, 
who,  perhaps,  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the 
8cots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  fome  one  of 
them,  more  learned  than  the  reft,  difcovered, 
that  the  Romans  called  the  firil  Iberia,  and  the 
latter  Hibernia.  On  fuch  a  flight  foundation 
were  probably  built  the  romantic  fictions,  con- 
cerning the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  fulEciently  appears, 
that  the  poems  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Of- 
iian,  are  not  of  Irifh  compofition.  The  favou- 
rite chimxra,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother-country 
of  the  Scots,  is  totally  fubverted  and  ruined. 
The  fi6lions  concerning  the  antiquities  of  that 
country,  which  were  forming  for  ages,  and  grow- 
ing as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands  of  fuccef- 
fivc  fenachies  zndjileas,  are  found,  at  laft,  to  be 
the  fpurious  brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  ages. 
To  thofe  who  know  how  tenacious  the  Irifli  are, 
of  their  pretended  Focrian  defcent,  this  alone  is 
proof  futhcient,  that  poems  fo  fubverfive  of 
their  fyftem,  could  never  be  produced  by  an 
Hibernian  bard.  But  when  we  look  to  the  lan- 
guage, it  "is  lo  diHerent  from  the  Irifli  diale6l, 
that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  think,  that  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottifh 

peafant. 
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peafant,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  the  poems  afcribed  to- 
Oflian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 

The  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Oflian  proceerl 
from  another  quarter.-  There  are  handed  down, 
in  that  country,  traditional  poems,  concerning 
the  Fiona,  or  the  heroes  of  Ficn  lilac  Comna!. 
This  FicHy  fay  tiie  Irifli  annalifts,  was  general  of 
the  militia  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  in 
the  third  century.  Where  Keating  and  OTla- 
herty  learned,  that  Ireland  had  an  embodied  mili- 
tia fo  early,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  determine. 
Their  information  certainly  did  not  come  fron\ 
the  Irifh  poems,  concerning  Ficn.  I  have  jull 
now  in  my  hands,  all  that  remain,  of  thcfe  compo- 
fitions  ;  but,  unluckily  for  the  antiquities  of  Ire- 
land, they  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  mo- 
dern period.  Every  ftanza,  nay  almoll  every  linCi. 
affords  flriking  proofs,  that  they  cannot  be  three 
centuries  old.  Their  allufions  to  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  fo  many 
that  it  is  matter  of  wonder  to  me,  liow  any  one 
could  dream  of  their  antiquity.  Ihey  are  entire- 
ly writ  in  that  romantic  talle,  which  prevailed. 
two  ages  ago.  Giants,  enchanted  caftles,  dwarfs^, 
palfreys,  witches  and  magicians  form  the  whole 
circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The  celebrated 
Fion  could  fcarcely  move  from  one  hillock  to  ano- 
ther, without  encountering  a  giant,  or  being  en- 
tangled in  the  circles  of  a  magician.  Witches,  on 
broomllicks,  were  continually  hovering  round 
him,  like  crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  enchanted 
virgins  in  every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  fliort.j 
Fion,  great  as  he  was,  palfed  a  difagreeable  life. 
Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mifchiefs  in  hi.j 
own  country,  foreign  armies  invaded  him,  aflifted 
by  magicians  and  witches,  and  headed  by  kings, 
as  tali  as  the  main-mall  of  a  firft  rate.  It  muit 
I  s  bo 
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be  owned,  however  that  Fion  was  not  inferior  tc 
ihem  in  height. 

A  chos  air  Cron.hachy  drtiim-ard, 

Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 

Thoga  Fion  k  lamh  mhoir 

An  d'uifge  o  LuhLair  na  friith. 
With  one  foot  on  Crorr.leacL  his  brow. 
The  other  on  Cromma!  the  dark, 
Fian  took  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Lular  of  the  ftreams. 

Cromleach  and  Cromvml  were  two  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulfter,  and 
the  river  Lubar  ran  through  the  intermediate, 
valley.  The  property  of  fuch  a  monfter  as  this 
i'7i/«,  I  ftiould  never  have  difputed  with  any 
nation.  But  the  bard  himfelf,  in  the  poem,  from 
which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes  him 
to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  fiornan  laoich  .' 

FlON//-t»z  Al.BloN,  raceofhtroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradicSl  the  authority  of 
a  bard,  at  this  cillance  of  time,  I  fhould  have 
given  as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Ficn 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of  Rua^ 
nus,  or  fome  other  celebrated  name,  rather  than 
a  native  of  Caledonia,  whofe  inhabitants,  now  at 
leaft,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  ftaturc.  As 
for  the  poetry,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader. 

If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftature,  his 
heroes  had  alfo  other  extraordinary  properties. 
In  weight  all  the  Jons  ofjlr-angers^  yielded  to  the 
celebrated  Ton-iofal  \  and  for  hardnefs  of  (kull, 
and,  perhaps  for  thicknefs  too,  the  valiant  Of- 
car  flood  unrivalled  a?id  ahne.  Oflian  himfelf 
had  many  fingular  and  lefs  delicate  qualifications,, 
than  playing  on  the  harp  •,  and  the  brave  Cuthul- 
lin  was  of  fo  diminutive  a  fize,  as  to  be  taken 
for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  by  the  gigantic 
Swaran.  To  illuflrate  this  fubjed,  I  fhall  here 
lay  before  the  reader,  :b^  hiftory  of  fome  of  the 

Irilh. 
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IrHh  poems,  concerning  Fion  Mac  Comnal.  A 
tranflation  of  thefe  pieces,  if  well  executed, 
might  afford  fatisfa£lioii,  in  an  uncommon  way, 
to  the  public.  But  this  ought  to  be  the  work 
of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth,  from 
obfcurity,  the  poems  of  my  own  country,  has 
wafted  ail  the  time  I  had  allotted  for  the  mufes.; 
befides,  I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own  abilities, 
to  undertake  fuch  a  work.  A  gentleman  in 
Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  public,  of  committing 
blunders  and  abfurdities,  in  tranflating  the  lan- 
guage of  my  own  country,  and  that  before  any 
tranflation  of  mine  appeared  *.  How  the  gentle- 
man came  to  fee  my  blunders  before  1  com- 
mitted them,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  if  he  did 
not  conclude,  that,  as  a  hicotfman,  and,  ofcourfe 
defcended  of  the  Milefian  race,  I  might  have 
committed  fome  of  thofe  overfights,  which,  per- 
haps very  unjuftly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irlfli  poems,  con-- 
csrning  the  Fiona^    it  appears,   that    Fio?i    Mac 

Comtial. 

*  In  Faulkner's  DuMin  Journal,   of  the  i ft  December,  17^1,, 
appeared  the  following  advertifement  :  two  weeks    before 
my  firft  publication  appeared  in  London. 

Speedily  will  be  publiihed,  by  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom, , 
who  hath  been,  far  fome  tinte  pail,  employed  in  tranflating 
and  writing  hiilorical  Notes  to. 

F     I     N     G     A     L,       A    Poem, 

Orii^inally  wrote  in  the  Irifli  or  Erfe  language..  In  the  preface 
to  ^vh;ch,  the  tranflator,  who  is  a  pcrfeA  mafter  of  the  Irifh ' 
tongue,  will  give  an  ar,.  mni:  of  the  manners  and  cuftonis-  of 
the  ancient  Irifh  or  Scotch  :  and,  therefore,  moft  humbly  in- 
trcats  the  public  to  wait  for  his  edition,  which  will  appear  iu 
a  Ihort  time,  as  he  will  fet  forth  all  the  blunders  and  abfur- 
dities in  the  edition  now  printing  in  London,  and  ihew  the 
igno:,ia:e  of  the  Eiiglifh  tranflator,  in  his  knowledge  of  Irilh- 
grammac,  net  uaJerftandi;ig  any  part  of  that  accidence- . 
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Comnal  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  which 
is  placed,  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the  fena- 
chies,  in  the  third  century.  They  even  fix  the 
death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  fou  Of- 
fian  is  made  co::emporary  with  St.  Patrick,  who 
preached  the  gofpel  in  Ireland  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  age.  Oflian,  though,  at  that  time, 
he  muft  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  had  a  daughter  young  enough  to  become 
wife  to  the  faint.  On  account  of  this  family 
conne6lion,  Pairlck  of  the  Pfalms^  for  fo  the 
apoflle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  in  the 
poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of 
Ofiian,  and  in  hearing  the  great  actions  of  his 
family.  The  faint  fometimes  threw  off  the  auitc- 
rity  of  his  profeffion,  drunk  freely,  and  had 
his  foul  properly  warmed  with  wine,  to  receive 
with  becoming  enthuCafm,  the  poems  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law. One  of  the  poems  begins  with  this 
piece  of  ufeful  information. 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhiir. 
Gun  Sailm  air  ujdh,ach  a  gol, 
Ghluaise  thigh  OJfun  mhic  i-Vw/, 
O  fan  leio  bu  bLinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  T'<?<7///^i;i-,f  «7(5r /w  F'lotia.  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  ftory 
•with  the  battle  of  Lor  a.  The  circnmftances  and 
cataftrophe  in  both  are  much  the  fame  •,  but  the 
Irfh  Ofjlan  difcovers  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
by  an  unlucky  anachronifm.  After  defcribing 
the  total  rout  of  Erragon,  he  very  gravely 
concludes  with  this  remarkable  anecdote,  that 
none  of  the  foe  efcaped,  but  a  few,  who  were 
permitted  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
This  circumitance  fixes  the  date  of  the  compofi- 
tion  of  the  piece  fome  centuries  after  the  famous 
croifade  ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the  poet  thought 

the 
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the  time  of  the  croifade  fo  ancient,  that  he  con- 
founds it  with  tlie  age  of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  poem,  is  often  called, 

Riogh  Lo.Llin  an  do  (hloigh, 
Khi^  of  Denmark  oftiva  iiutiotis, 

which  aUudes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumftance  which 
happened  under  Margaret  de  Waldemar,  in  the 
clofe  of  the  fourteech  age.  Modern,  however, 
as  this  pretended  Olhan  was,  it  is  certain,  he 
hved  before  the  IriOi  had  dreamed  of  appropri- 
ating Fion^  or  Fi/igal,  to  tliemfelves.  He  con- 
eludes  the  poem,  with  this  reflexion  : 

Na  fugha  fe  comhtlii  6^n  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  Aluc  Annir  uun  lann  glas 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  n'  ahairtair Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  uu  n'  Fhio.ia  as. 

"  Had  Erragon,  fon  of  Annir  of  gleaming 
fwords,  avoided  the  unequal  conteft  of  arms, 
(fingle  combat)  no  chief  lliould  have  afterwards 
been  numbered  in  Aldion,  and  the  heroes  of 
Fion  fliould  no  more  be  named."' 

The  next  poem  that  fails  under  our  obferva- 
tlon  is  Cath-cabbrn,  or,  the  death  of  Ofcar.  This 
piece  is  founded  on  the  fame  Itoi'y  which  we  have 
in  the  firll  book  of  Temora.  So  little  thought 
the  author  of  Cath-cabhrn  of  making  Ofcar  his 
countryman,  that  in  the  courfe  of  two  hundred 
lines,  of  which  the  poem  confilt,  he  puts  the 
following  expreflion  thrice  in  the  mouth  of  the 
hero : 

Albin  an  fa  d'  roina  ni'  arach. 

AlbjoN  iL'hercI  iviii  born  and  irtJ, 

The  poem  contains  almoft  all  the  incidents  in 
the  firlt  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumlknce 
the  bard  differs  materially  from  Offian»  Ofcar, 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar,  was 

carried 
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carried  by  his  people  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
which  commanded  a  profpedl  of  the  fea.  A  fleet 
appeared  at  a  diftance,  and  the  hero  exclaima 
with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  fhean-athair  at'  an 
'S  iad  a  tiathd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Albin  na  n'  ioma  ftuagh. 

"  It  Is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with 
aid  to  our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves  !'^ 
— The  tefl;Imony  of  this  bard  is  fufBcient  to 
confute  the  idle  fidions  of  Keating  and  O'Fla- 
herty  ;  for  though  he  is  far  from  being  ancient, 
it  is  probable  he  flourifhed  a  full  century  before 
thefe  hiftorians.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  much  better  chriftian  than  chronologer  j 
for  Fion,  though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before 
St.  Patrick,  very  devoutly  recommends  the  foul 
of  his  grandfon  to  his  Redeemer. 

Duan  a  Gharibh  M(ic-Star?t  is  another  Irilh 
poem  in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of  its  images, 
and  its  propriety  of  fentiment,  might  have  in- 
duced me  to  give  a  tranflation  of  it,  had  not  I 
fome  expeftations,  which  are  now  over,  of  fee- 
ing it  in  the  collecftion  of  the  Irifh  Offian's  poems, 
promifed  twelve  years  fmce,  to  the  public.  The 
author  defcends  fometimes  from  the  region  of  the 
fublime  to  low  and  indecent  defcription  ;  the  lalt 
of  which,  the  Irifh  tranflator,  no  doubt,  will 
choofe  to  leave  in  the  obfcurity  of  the  originaL 
In  this  piece  Cuthuliin  is  ufed  with  very  little  ce- 
remony, for  he  is  oft  called,  the  dog  of  Tara,  in 
the  county  of  Meath.  This  fevere  title  of  the 
r-edoubtahle  Cathiillm,  the  mofl  renov.'ned  of  Irifh 
champions,  proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance 
of  etymology.  Cu,  voices  or  commander,  figni- 
fies  alfo  a  dog.  The  poet  chofe  the  laf^,  as  the 
molt  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The 
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The  fubje£l  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Caribh  Mac-Starn 
is  the  fame  with  Offian's  Swaran,  the  fon  of 
Starno.  His  fingle  combats  with,  and  his  vic- 
tory over  all  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting 
the  celebrated  dog  of  Tara^  i.  e.  Cuthullin,  afford 
matter  for  two  hundred  lines  of  tolerable  poetry. 
Car'ibh's  progrefs  in  fcarch  of  Cuthullin,  and  hia 
intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that 
hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet  to  extend  his  piece 
to  four  hundred  lines.  This  author,  it  is  true^ 
makes  Cuthullin  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  the  gigan- 
tic Emir-bragal  he  calls  the  guiding  Jiar  of  the 
ivomen  of  Ireland.  The  property  of  this  enor- 
mous lady  I  fliall  not  difpute  with  him,  or  any 
other.  But  as  he  fpeaks  with  great  tendernefs 
of  the  daughters  of  the  conventy  and  throws  out 
fome  hints  againit  the  Englifh  nation,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of  Cu- 
thullin. 

Another  IriHi  Offian,  for  there  were  many, 
as  appears  from  their  difference  in  language  and 
fentiment,  fpeaks  very  dogmatically  oi  Fion  Mac 
Comnal,  as  an  Irlfiiman.  Little  can  be  faid  for 
the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  lefs  for  his  delica- 
cy of  fentiment.  The  hiftory  of  one  of  his  epi- 
fodes,  may  at  once,  ftand  as  a  fpecimen  of  his 
want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Fion,  hap- 
pened to  be  threatened  with  an  invafion,  by  three 
great  potentates,  the  kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden, 
and  France.  It  is  needlefs  to  infift  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  a  French  invafion  of  Ireland  ;  it  is 
luiBcient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  language  of 
my  author.  Fion,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  intended  invafion,  fent  Ca-olr,  Offi-in,  and 
Ofcar,  to  watch  the  bitv,  in  which  it  was  appre- 
hended: 
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hended,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  the 
worrt  choice  of  a  fcout  that  could  be  made,  for 
brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of  fall- 
ing very  often  alleep  on  his  poft,  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible  to  awake  him,  without  cutting  oft'  one  of 
his  fingers,  or  dafliing  a  large  ftone  againft  his- 
head.  When  the  enemy  appeared,  Ofcar,  very 
unfortunately,  was  alleep.  Olhan  and  Ca-olt 
confulted  about  the  method  of  wakening  him, , 
and  they,  at  laft,  fixed  on  the  Itonc,  .as  the  lefs-* 
dangerous  expedient.  - 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  ciilach,  nach  gan.  - 
AgU3  a  n'  aighai'  chjean  gun  bhuail ; 
1'ri  mil  an  tuUoch  gun  chri',  &c. 

<«  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftone,  and  ftruck  k'l 
Jigainll  the  hero's  head.   The  hill  ihook  for  three- : 
miles,  as  the  ftone  rebounded  and  rolled  away.''  "■ 
Ofcar  role  in  wrath,  and  his  father  grxively  de-- 
fired  him    to   fpend   his    rage   on    his    enemies,  ^ 
which  he  did  to   fo  good  purpofe,  that   he  fingly, 
routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army.     The  confe- 
derate kings  advanced,  notwithftanding,  till  they_ 
came  to  a  narrow  pafs,  pofleffed  by  the  celebrated  . 
Ton-iofal.     This  name  is  very  fignificant  of  the 
fingular  property  of  the  hero  who  bore  it.     Ton- 
iofal,  though  brave,  was  fo  heavy  and  unwieldy,  . 
that  when  he   fat  down,  it  took  the  whole  force 
of  an  hundred  m.en  to  let  him  upright  on  his  feet 
again.     Luckily  for  the  prefervation  of  Ireland, 
the  hero  happened  to  be  ftanding  when  the  ene- 
my appeared,  and  he  gave  fo  good  an  account  of 
them,  that  Fion,  upon  his  arrival,  found  little  to 
do,  but  to  divide  the  fpoil  among  his  foldiers. 

All  thefe  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Olfian, 
Ofcar  and  Ca-olt,  fays  the  poet,  were 

Siol  Erin  na  gorra  lann, 
7hi/o.'u  rf  £rin  0/  b'.uefctl. 

Neither 
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Neither  fhall  I  much  difpute  the  matter  with 
him  :  he  has  my  conl'ent  alio  to  appropriate  to 
Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal.  I  fhall  only 
fay  that  they  are  different  perfons  from  thofe  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  Scotch  poems  ;  and  that, 
though  the  ilupcndous  valour  of  the  firft  is  fo  re- 
markable, they  have  not  been  equally  lucicy  with 
the  latter,  in  tlieir  poet.  It  is  fomewliat  extra- 
ordinary, that  Ficfi,  who  lived  fome  ages  before 
St.  Patrick,  fwears  like  a  very  good  chriliian  ; 

Air  an  Did  do  chum  gach  cufe. 
Hy  God  -whajhapid  every  cafe. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line 
quoted,  OiTran,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  days, 
feems  to  have  underliood  fomething  of  the  Eng- 
hfh,  a  language  not  then  fubfilling.  A  perfon, 
more  fonguine  for  the  honour  of  his  country  than 
I  am,  might  argue,  from  this  circumftance,  that 
this  pretendedly  Irilh  Oflian  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land J  for  my  countrymen  are  univerfally  allow- 
ed to  have  an  exclufive  right  to  the  fecond-fight. 
From  the  inftances  given,  the  reader  may  form 
a  complete  idea  of  the  Irilh  compofitions  con- 
cerning the  Fiona.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
make  the  heroes  of  Fiotiy 

Siol  Albin  a  n'nioma  caoile. 

•The  r^ice  t/ ALBION  nf  many  jiyths.. 

The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But, 
the  truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  con- 
fequence  on  either  fide.  From  the  inftances  I 
have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  very  modern  period.  The  pious  ejaculations 
they  contain,  their  allufions  to  the  manners  of 
the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  century^ 
Had  even  the  authors  of  tliefe  pieces  avoided  all 
ullufions  to  their  own  times,  it  is  impolTible  that 
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the  poems  could  pafs  for  ancient,  in  the  eyes  o£ 
any  perfon  tolerably  converfant  with  the  Irifh 
tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo  corrupted  and  fo  many 
words  borrowed  from  the  Englifh,  that  the  lan- 
guage muft  have  made  confiderable  progrefs  in. 
Ireland  before  the  poems  were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  ihew,  how  the  Irifli  bards 
begun  to  appropriate  the  Scottilh  Offian  and  his 
heroes  to  their  own  country.  After  the  Englifli 
conqueft,  many  of  the  natives  of  Ireland,  averie 
to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  aftually  were  in  a  ftate 
of  hoftility  with  the  conquerors,  or,  at  leaft,  paid 
little  regard  to  their  government.  The  Scots  in 
thofe  ages,  were  often  in  open  war,  and  never  in 
cordial  friendfhip  with  the  Englifli.  The  fimi- 
larity  of  manners  and  language,  the  traditions  con- 
cerning their  common  origin,  and  above  all,  their 
having  to  do  with  the  fame  enemy,  created  a  free 
and  friendly  intercourfe  between  the  Scottifh 
and  Irifh  nations.  As  the  cuftom  of  retaining 
bards  and  fenachies  was  common  to  both  ;  fo. 
each,  no  doubt,  had  formed  a  fyftem  of  hiftory 
it  matters  not  how  much  foever  fabulous,  con= 
cerning  their  refpe£live  origin.  It  was  the  natu- 
ral policy  of  the  times,  to  reconcile  the  tradi- 
tions of  both  nations  together,  and,  if  poflible, 
to  deduce  them  from  the  fame  original  flock. 

The  baxon  manners  and  language  had  at  that 
time  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land. The  ancient  language,  and  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  the  nation,  became  confined  entirely 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  then  fallen, 
from  feveral  concurring  circumftances,  into  the 
laft  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The 
Irifli,  who,  for  fome  ages  before  the  conqueft:, 
liad  poflefled  a  competent  fhare  of  that  kind  o£ 
learning,  which  then  prevailed  in  Europe,  found 

it 
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it  no  difficult  matter  to  impofe  their  own  fif'i^ions 
on  the  ignorant  Highland  fenachies.  By  llatter- 
ing  the  vanity  of  the  Highlanders,  with  their  long 
lift  of  Heremonian  kings  and  heroes,  they, 
without  contradi£lion,  aflumed  to  themfelves 
the  characler  of  being  the  mother  nation  of  the 
Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly,  was 
c(tabli{hed  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of  the  original 
of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for  want  of  any 
other,  was  univerfally  received.  The  Scots  of 
the  low  country,  who,  by  lofmg  the  language 
of  their  ancellors,  loft,  together  with  it,  their 
national  traditions,  received,  implicitly,  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  country,  from  irilh  refugees,  or 
from  Highland  fenachies,  perfuaded  over  into 
the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

Thefe  circumftances  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
We  have  remaining  many  particular  traditions, 
which  bear  teftimony  to  a  fa£l,  of  itfelf  abun- 
dantly probable.  What  makes  the  matter  in- 
conteftable  is,  that  the  ancient  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  genuine  origin  of  the  Scots,  have 
been  handed  down  without  interruption.  Tho' 
a  few  ignorant  fenachies  might  be  perfuaded  out 
of  their  own  opinion,  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  an 
Iriih  tale,  it  was  impoffible  to  eradicate,  from 
among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own  national 
traditions.  Thefe  traditions  afterwards  fo  muck 
prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders  continue  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hibernian  ex- 
tract of  the  Scots  nation.  Ignorant  chronicle  wri- 
ters, ftrangers  to  the  ancient  language  of  their 
country,  preferved  only  from  falling  to  the 
ground  fo  improbable  a  ftory. 

This  fubjecl,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further  than 
it  deferves  ;  but  a  difculfion  of  the  pretenfions  of 
Ireland,  was  become  in  fome  meafure  neceffary. 

If 
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If  the  Irifli  poems,  coneernlng  the  Fiona^  fliould 
appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  jufticeto  obferve,  that 
they  are  fcarcely  more  fo  tlaan  the  poems  of  other 
nations,  at  that  period.  On  other  fubje£ts,  the 
bards  of  Ireland  have  difplayed  a  genius  for  poe- 
try. It  was,  alone,  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that 
they  were  monftrous  in  their  fables.  Their  love- 
fonnets,  and  their  elegies  on  the  death  of  perfons 
worthy  or  renowned,  abound  with  fmiplicity, 
and  a  wild  harmony  of  numbers.  They  become 
more  than  an  atonement  of  their  errors,  in  every 
other  fpecies  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  thefe 
fpecies,  depends  fo  much  on  a  certain  ctiriojafe- 
licttas  of  expreflion  in  the  original,  that  they  muft 
appear  much  to  difadvantage  in  another  lan=. 
guage. 
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A  CRITICAL 

DISSERTATION 

ON    THE 

POEMS    OF    O  S  S  I  A  N, 
THE  SON  OF  FINGAL. 


/\.MONG  the  monuments  remaining  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  nations,  few  are  more  valuable 
than  their  poems  or  fongs.  Hiftory,  when  it 
treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  feldom  very 
inftru6tive.  The  beginnings  of  fociety,  in  every 
country,  are  involved  in  fabulous  confufion  ;  and 
though  they  were  not,  they  would  furnifh  few 
events  worth  recording.  But,  in  every  period  of 
fociety,  human  manners  are  a  curious  fpeiflacle  ; 
and  the  moft  natural  pictures  of  ancient  manners 
are  exhibited  in  the  ancient  poems  of  nations. 
Thefe  prefent  to  us,  what  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  hiftory  of  fuch  tranfadlions  as  a  rude  age 
can  afford.  The  hiftory  of  human  imagination 
and  paflion.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
notions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in 
the  moft  artlefs  ages ;  difcovcring  what  obje£ls 
they  admired,  and  what  pleafures  they  purfued, 
tefore  thofe   refinements  of  fociety  had  taken 

place. 
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place,  which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diverfify  the 
tranfadions,  but  difguife  the  manners  of  man- 
kind. 

Befides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have 
with  philofophical  obfcrvers  of  human  nature, 
thev  have  another  with  perfons  of  tafle.  They 
promife  fome  of  the  highell  beauties  of  poetical 
writing.  Irregular  and  unpoliflied  we  may  ex- 
pecTt  the  produdlions  of  uncultivated  ages  to  be  ; 
but  abounding,  at  the  fame  time,  with  that  en- 
thufiafm,  that  veliemence  and  fire,  which  are  the 
foul  of  poetry.  For  many  circumftances  of  thofe 
times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favourable 
to  the  poetical  fpirit.  That  ftate  in  which  hu- 
man nature  flioots  wild  and  free,  though  unfit  for 
other  improvements,  certainly  encourages  the 
high  exertions  of  fancy  and  paffion. 

In  the  infancy  of  focieties,  men  live  fcattered 
and  difperfedjin  the  midft  of  folitary  rural  fcencs, 
where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  their  chief  en- 
tertainment. They  meet  with  many  objects,  to 
them  new  and  ftrange  ;  their  wonder  and  fur- 
prize  are  frequently  excited  ;  and  by  the  fudden 
changes  of  fortune  occurring  in  their  unfettled 
ilate  of  life,  their  pafiions  are  raifed  to  the  utmoft, 
their  paflions  have  nothing  to  reftrain  them  r 
their  imagination  has  nothing  to  check  it.  They 
difplay  themfelves  to  one  another  without  dii- 
gurfe  :  and  converfe  and  a61:  in  the  uncovered  fim- 
plicity  of  nature.  As  their  feelings  are  ftrong,  fo 
their  language,  of  itfelf,  aflumes  a  poetical  turn. 
Prone  to  exaggerate,  they  defcribe  everything  in 
the  ftrongefl:  colours  ;  which  of  courfe  renders 
•their  fpeech  piCturefque  and  figurative.  Figura- 
tive language  owes  its  rife  chiefly  to  two  caufes; 
to  the  want  of  proper  names  for  objefts,  and  to 
the  influence  of  imagination  and  paihon  over  the 

form 
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form  of  exprefiion.  Both  thefe  caufes  concur  in 
the  infancy  of  fociety.  Figures  are  commonly 
confidered  as  artiikial  modes  of  fpeech,  deviftd 
by  orators  and  poets,  after  the  world  had  advanc- 
ed to  a  refined  ftate.  The  contrary  of  this  is  t'le 
truth.  Men  never  have  ufed  fo  many  figures  of 
ftyle,  as  in  thofe  rude  ages,  when,  befides  the 
power  of  a  warm  imagination  to  fuggelt  hvely 
images,  the  want  of  proper  and  precife  terms  for 
the  ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliged  them  to 
have  recourfe  to  circumlocution,  meta7hor,  com- 
parifon,  and  all  thofe  fubftituted  forms  of  expref- 
iion, which  give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An 
American  chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the 
head  of  his  tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical 
ftyle,  than  a  modern  European  would  adventure 
to  ufe  in  an  Epic  poem. 

In  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable 
to  accuracy  than  to  fprightlinefs  and  fublimity. 
As  the  world  advances,  the  underftanding  gains 
ground  upon  the  imagination  ;  the  underftand- 
ing is  more  exercifed  ;  the  imagination,  lefs. 
Fewer  objeds  occur  that  are  new  or  furprizing. 
Men  apply  themfelves  to  trace  the  caufes  of 
things  -,  they  corretl  and  refine  one  another ;  they 
fubdue  or  difguife  their  paffions  j  they  form  their 
exterior  manners  upon  one  uniform  ftandard  of 
politenefo  and  civility.  Human  nature  is  prun- 
ed according  to  method  and  rule.  Language  ad- 
vances from  fterility  to  copioufnefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  from  fervour  and  enthufiafm,  to  cor- 
reclnefs  and  precifion.  Style  becomes  more 
chafte  ;  but  lefs  animated.  The  progrefs  of  the 
world  in  this  rcfpecl  refembles  the  progrefs  of  age 
in  man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  moft 
vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth  ;  thofe  of 
the  underftanding  ripen  more  flowly,    and  often 

Vol.  II.  K  attain 
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attain  not  to  their  maturity,  till  the  imagination 
begin  to  flag.  Hence,  poetry,  which  is  the  child 
of  imagination,  is  frequently  moll  glowing  and 
animated  in  the  fivft  flages  of  Ibciety.  As  the  ideas 
ef  our  youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar 
pleafure  on  account  of  their  livelinefs  antl  vlva- 
tity  •,  fo  the  molt  ancient  poems  have  often  prov- 
ed the  greatefl  favourites  of  nations. 

Poetry  has  been  faid  to  be  more  ancient  thao- 
profe  :  and  however  paradoxical  fuch  an  aflcrtion 
may  feem,  yet,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  it  is  true. 
Men  certainly  never  converftd  with  one  another 
in  regular  numbers  ;  but  even  their  ordinary 
language  would,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  reafons 
before  afhgned,  approach  to  a  poetical  ftyle  j 
and  the  firft  compofitions  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  poems  ; 
that  is,  compofitions  in  which  imagination  had 
the  chief  hand,  formed  into  fome  kind  of  num- 
bers, and  pronounced  with  a  mufical  modulation 
or  tone.  Mufic  or  fong  has  been  found  coeval 
with  fociety  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations. 
The  only  fubjtdls  which  could  prompt  men,  in 
their  firit  rude  Hate,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in 
compofitions  of  any  length,  were  fucli  as  natural- 
ly allumed  the  tone  of  poetry  ;  praifes  of  their 
gods,  or  of  their  anceftors  ;  commemorations  of 
their  own  warlike-exploits  ;  or  lamentations  over 
their  misfortunes.  And  before  writing  was  in- 
vented, no  other  compofitions,  except  fongs  or 
poems,  could  take  fuch  hold  of  the  imagination 
and  memory,  as  to  be  preferved  by  oral  tradition, 
and  handed  down  from  one  race  to  another. 

Hence  we  may  expecSl  to  find  poems  among 
the  antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable  too, 
that  an  extenfive  fearch  would  difcover  a  certain 
degree  of  refemblance  among  all  the  moft  ancient 
poetical   productions,    from    whatever    country 

they 
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t'hey  have  proceeded.  In  a  fimliar  (late  of  man- 
ners, liniilar  objedis  and  pafiions  operating  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men,  will  (lamp  their  pro- 
dutftions  witli  the  fame  general  character.  Some 
diverfity  will,  no  doubt,  be  occafioned  by  cii- 
niate  and  genius.  But  mankind  never  bear  fucit 
refcmbling  features,  as  they  do  in  the  begin- 
nings of  fociety.  Its  fubfcquent  revolutions  give, 
rife  to  the  principal  diftin£lions  amoVig  nation^  -, 
and  divert,  into  channels  widely  feparated,  that 
current  of  human  genius  and  manners,  v/hich 
defcends  originally  from  one  fpring.  What  we 
have  been  long  accuftomed  to  call  the  oriental 
vein  of  poetry,  becaufe  fome  of  the  earlitft  poe- 
tical  producl:ions  have  come  to  us  from  the  Ealt, 
is  probably  no  more  oriental  than  occidental ;  it 
is  charadieriiVical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  coun- 
try ;  and  belongs,  in  fome  meafure,  to  all  na- 
tions at  a  certain  period.  Of  this  the  works  of 
Oihan  fcem  to  furnifli  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  prefent  fubjedl  leads  us  to  invefligate  the 
ancient  poetical  remains,  not  fo  much  of  the 
eaft,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the 
northern  nations ;  in  order  to  difcover  whether 
the  Gothic  poetry  has  any  refemblance  to  thr. 
Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we  are  about  to  confider. 
I'hough  the  Goths,  under  which  name  we  ufu- 
ally  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes, 
were  a  people  altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and 
noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of  the 
liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earlieft  times, 
had  their  poets  and  their  fongs-  Their  poets 
were  dillinguiihed  by  the  title  of  Sc.i/ders,  and 
their  fongs  were  termed  Fjfes*.  Saxo  Gramma- 
K  2  ticus, 

•   Oia>j5  Wormius,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Trcatife  de  Lif:- 
ratura  Runica,  has  given  a  purticulur  account   of  the   Gothic 

poetry, 
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ticus,   a  Danifli  Hiftorian   of  confiderable  note 
who  flouriflied   in   the   thirteenth    century,    in- 
forms 

poetry,  commonly  called  Runic,  from  Runes,  which  fignifics 
the  Gothic  letters.  He  informs  us  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  136  different  kinds  of  meafure  or  verfe  ufcd  in  their 
Fyftfs ;  and  though  we  are  accuftomed  to  call  rhyme  a  Gothic 
invention,  he  fays  exprefsly,  that  among  all  thefe  meafurcs, 
rhyme,  or  correfpondence  of  final  fyliables,  was  never  em- 
•oloyed.  He  analyfes  the  flruclure  of  one  of  thefe  kinds  of 
verfe,  that  in  which  the  poem  of  Lodbrog,  afterwards  quoted, 
is  written;  which  exhibits  a  very  fingular  fpecies  of  harmony, 
if  it  can  be  allowed  that  name,  depending  neither  upon  rhyme 
jior  upon  metrical  feet,  or  quantity  of  fyllaLli-s,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  number  of  the  fyliables,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
letters.  In  every  ftanza  was  an  equal  number  of  lines  :  in 
every  line  fix  fyliables.  In  each  dillich,  it  was  requifite  that 
three  words  fhould  begin  with  the  fame  letter  ;  two  of  the 
correfponding  words  placed  in  the  firft  line  of  the  diftich, 
the  third,  in  the  fecond  line.  In  each  line  were  alfo  required 
two  fyliables,  but  never  the  final  ones,  formed  either  of  the 
fame  confon^nts,  or  fame  vowels.  As  an  example  of  this 
meafure,  Olaus  gives  us  thefe  two  Latin  lines  conftrudled  es- 
aiftly  according  to  the  above  rules  of  Runic  verfe  ; 

Chriftus  caput  nollrum 

Coronet  te  bonis. 
The  initial  letters  of  Chriftus,  Caput,  and  Coronet,  make  the 
three  correfponding  letters  of  the  diftich.  In  the  firft  line,  the 
llrft  fyliables  of  Chriftus  and  of  noftrum  ;  in  the  fecond  line 
the  on  in  coronet  and  in  bonis  make  the  requifite  correfpond- 
ence of  fyliables.  Frequent  inverfions  and  tranfpofitions  were 
permitted  in  this  poetry  ;  which  would  naturally  follow  from 
I'uch  laborious  attention  to  the  collocation  of  words. 

The  curious  on  this  fubjecl  may  confult  likewife  Dr.  Hick's 
Thefaurus  Linguarum  Septentrionaiium  ;  particularly  the 
23d  chapter  of  his  Grammatica  Anglo-Saxonica  &  Mxfo- 
Gothica;  where  they  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  ftruiSure 
ol  the  Anglo-Saxon  verfe,  which  nearly  refcmbled  the  Go- 
thic. They  will  find  alfo  fome  fpecimens  both  of  Gothic 
and  Saxon  poetry.  An  extra6{:,  which  Dr.  Hick's  has  given 
from  the  work  of  one  of  the  Danifti  Scalders,  entitled,  Her- 
varer  Saga  containing  an  evocation  from  the  dead,  may  be 
found  in  the  6th  volume  of  Mifcellany  Poems,  publillied  by 
Mr.  Dryden. 
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forms  us  that  very  many  of  thefe  fongs,  contain- 
ing the  ancient  traditionary  ilorics  of  the  coun- 
try, were  found  engraven  upon  rocks  in  the  old 
Runic  character  ;  feveral  of  which  he  lias  tranf- 
hited  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into  his  Hiltory. 
But  his  verfions  are  plainly  fo  paraphrallical,  and 
forced  into  fuch  an  imitation  of  the  ftyle  and  the 
meafures  of  the  Roman  poets,  that  one  can  form 
no  judgment  from  them  of  the  native  fpirit  of  the 
original.  A  more  curious  monument  of  the 
true  Gothic  poetry  is  preferved  by  Olaus  Wor- 
mius  in  his  book  de  Literatura  Ruuica.  It  is  an 
Epiccdium,  or  funeral  fong,  compofed  by  Reg- 
ner  Lodbrog  •,  and  tranflated  by  Olaus,  word  for 
word  from  the  original.  This  Lodbrog  was  ;i 
king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centu- 
ry, famous  for  his  wars  and  vicflories  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  an  eminent  Scolder  or  poet.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  fall  at  lad  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  in- 
to prlfon,  and  condemned  to  be  deftroyed  by  fer- 
pents.  In  this  fituation  he  folaced  himfclf  with 
rehearfing  all  the  exploits  of  his  life.  The  poem 
is  divided  into  twenty-nine  flanzas,  of  ten  lines 
each  ;  and  every  ftanza  begins  with  thefe  Vv'ords, 
Pugnavimus  Ennbus,  We  have  fought  with  our 
fwords.  Olaus's  verfion  is  in  many  places  fo  ob- 
fcure  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  I  have  fub- 
joined  the  whole  below,  exactly  as-  he  has  pub- 
liflied  it ;  and  fliall  tranilate  as  much  as  may  give 
the  Englifli  reader  an  idea  of  the  fpirit  and  Itraia 
cf  this  kind  of  poetry  *. 

K  3  «  Wc 

*  i.^  Pugnavimus  Enfi'ius 

Haud  poil  longuni  tenipus 
Cum  in  GjDtbndia  acceliimus 
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<*  Vv"e  have  fought  wirh  our  fwords.     I  was 
**  young,  when,  towards  the  eaft,  in  the  bay  of 

'*  Oreon, 

Ad  fei-pentis  immenfi  necem 
Tunc  impetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hoc  vocanint  me  virum 
Quod  ferpentem  transfodi 
Hirlutam  braccam  ob  illam  cedem 
Cufpide  idum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Fcrro  lucidorum  ftupendiorum. 
S,  Alultum  juvenis  fui  quando  acquifivlmus 
Orientem  verfus  in  Oreonico  freto 
Vulnerum  amnes  avidae  ferjc 
Et  flavipedi  avi 
Accepimus  ibidem  fonucrunt 
Ad  fublimes  gakas 
Dura  ferra  magnam  efcam 
Omnis  erat  oceanus  vulnus 
Vadavit  corvus  in  fanguine  Caeforum. 

3.  Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 
Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimws 

Et  celebrem  laudem  comparavimus  paflin'. 

Vicimus  ofto  barones 

In  oriente  ante  DJmini  portusn 

Aquilje  impetravimus  tunc  fuificientem 

Hofpitii  fumptum  in  ilia  flrage 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulnerum 

Occano  perdidit  exercitus  setatem. 

4.  Pugnne  fa^fla  copia 

Cum  Helfingianos  poftulavimus 
Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  dircximus  in  odium  Viilul* 
Mucro  potuit  turn  morderc 
Omnis  erat  vulnus  unda 
Terra  rubefa>5la  Calidu 
Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 
(Jladius  findebat  Clypeos. 

5.  Memini  neminem  tunc  fugilTe 
Pnufquam  in  navibus 
Herandus  in  beilo  caderet 
Non  findit  navibus 

Alius  baro  prjeflantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  poit  ilium 
Sic  attulit  princcps  pa  Aim 
Alacre  ui  bellum  tor. 

6,  Excrcitus 
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"  Oreon,  we  made  torrents  of  blood  flow,  to 
"  gorge  the  ravenous  bead  of  prey,  and  the 
«*  yellow-footed  bird.  There  refounded  the  hard. 
"  fleel  upon  the  lofty  helmets  of  men.  Tlie 
<*  whole  ocean  was  one  wound.  The  crow 
**  waded  on  the  blood  of  the  llahi.  When  we 
"  had  numbered  twenty  years,  v/e  lifted  our 
K  4  "  fpears 

6,  Exercitus  abjecit  clypeos 
Cum  hafta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  petflora 
Momordit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  eiat  Clypeus 
Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fiuxit  ex  virorum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  fudor. 

7.  Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  inlulas 
SutBcientem  prKilam  dilaniandam 
Acquifivimus  f«ris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  atStu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  nientlonenv 
Oriente  fole 

Spicula  vidi  pungere 

Propulerunt  arcus  ex  fe  ferra. 
S.  Altum  mugierunt  enfes 

Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 

Eiflinus  rex  cccidit 

Procjflimus  auro  ditati 

Ad  terram  proftratorum  dimicandum 

Gladius  fecuit  Clypeorum 

Piduras  in  galearum  conventu 

Cervicum-mulluiu  ex  vumeribus 

DilTulum  per  cerebrum  fiflum. 
p.  Tcnuimus  Clypeos  in  fanguine 

Cum  haftam  unximas 

Ante  Boring  holmum 

Telorum  nubes  diiVumpunt  dypeum 

Extrufit  arcus  ex  fe  mctalium 

Volnir  cecidit  in  conflidu 

Non  erat  illo  rex  major 

Csell  difperfi  late  per  littora 
Fcri  airple<aebantur  cfcara.- 

S*.    PU£R». 
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"  fpears  on  high,  and  every  where  fpread  our 
**  renown.  Eight  barons  we  overcame  in  the 
*'  eali,  before  the  port  of  Diminum ;  and  plen- 
•■■'  tifuliy  we  feafted  the  eagle  in  that  llaughter. 
"  The  warm  ftream  of  wounds  ran  into  the 
*'  ocean.  The  army  fell  before  us.  When  we 
"  fleered  our  {liips  into  the  mouth  of  the  Vii'tu- 


10.  Pugna  manifefte  crefccbat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  cadei'et 
In  Flandrorum  terra 

Caspit  ca;ruleus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  illitus  in  aureani 

Loricam  in  pugna 

Durus  armorum  mucro  olim 

Virgo  dcp'oravit  matutinam  lenicnam 

Multa  prasda  dabatur  feris. 

11.  Centics  centcnos  vidi  jacere 
In  navibus 

Ubi  jEnglanes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Per  fex  dies  antequatii  exercitus  caderet 

Tranfegimus  raucronum  miffam 

In  exortu  fclis 

CoatSlus  eft  pro  noftris  gladiis 

Valdiofur  in  bello  occunibere. 

12.  Ruit  pluvia  fanjruinis  de  gladiis 
Prxceps  in  Birdafyrde 
Pallidum  corpus  pro  accipitribus 
Murmuravit  arcus  ubi  mucro 
Acriter  mordebat  Loricas 

In  conflidlu 

Odini  Pileus  Galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 

Venenate  acutus  confperfus  fudore  fanguineo. 

T3.  Tenuimus  magica  fcuta 
Alte  in  pugna;  ludo 
Ante  Hiadningum  finum 
Videre  licuit  turn  vires 
<^i  gladiis  hcerarunt  Clypeos 
In  gladiatorio  murmure 
Galese  attritre  virorum 
Erat  ficut  fplendidam  virginem 
In  le(5lo  juxtii  I'e  coUocare. 

14.  Dura 
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*'  la,  we  feiit  the  Helfingians  to  the  Hall  of  Odin. 
"  TJ)en  did  the  fword  bite.  The  waters  were 
*'  all  one  wound.  The  earth  was  dyed  red  with 
*'  the  warm  llreum.  The  fword  rung  upon  the 
"  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers  in  twain. 
"  None  fled  on  that  day,  till  among  his  Ihips 
"  Heraudus  fell.  Than  him  no  braver  baron 
K  5  "  cicavei, 

J4.  Dura  venit  tempeftas  Clypeis 
Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram 
In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  matutinum  tempus 
Hominibi!s  neceffum  erat  tugerc 
Ex  prselio  ubi  acute 
Caflidis  canipos  mordebant  gladii 
Erat  hoc  vcluti  Jiivenem  viduam- 
In  primaria  fede  ofculari. 

15.  Herthiofe  evafit  fortunatus 
In  A.uftralibus  Orcadibus  ipfe 
Vidlorire  in  noftris  iiominibui; 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  ninibo 
Rogvaldus  occumbere 

Ifte  venit  fummu*  luper  accipitres 
Ludlus  in  gladic'runi  ludo 
Strenue  jadabat  concufTor 
Gale;e  fanguinis  teli. 

16.  Qullibet  jacebat  tranfverfim  fupra  al'in-nx 
Giuidebat  pugna  Istus 

Accipiter  ob  gladioruni  ludum 
Non  fecit  acquilam  aut  apriini 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Cotiventus  fiebat  ferri  &  Clypei 
IVIarftanus  rex  jejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedrEC  finu 
Prseda  data  corvis. 

17.  BcUatorem  multum  viJi  cadere 
Mante  ante  niachteram 
Virum  in  mucronum  diflidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 

Egillus  fecit  Agne:um  fpoliatum 
Impertertitum  virum  vita 
t)onuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Griftfam  loricam  fplcndcbant  vexllla.. 
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"  cleaves  the  fea  with  (hips ;  a  cheerful  heart 
*<  did  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then  the 
«'  hod  threw  away  their  fhields,  when  the  up- 
«'  lifted  fpear  flew  at  the  breads  of  heroes.  The 
"  fword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks ;  bloody  was  the 
*'  fhield  in  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king  was 
*'  flain.     From  the  heads  of  warriorb  the  warm 

'*  fweat 

1 8.  Verborum  tenaccj  vldi  diffccare 
Haut  minutim  pro  lupis 
Endili  maris  eniibus 

Erat  per  Habdomadx  fpacium 

Quafi  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 

Rubefa^flse  erant  naves 

"Valde  in  ftrepitu  armorum 

ScifTa  erat  lorica 

In  Scioldungorum  pralio. 

19.  Pulchricomum  vidi  crepufculafcere 
Virglnis  amatorem  circa  matutinum 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduarum 
Erat  ftcut  calidum  balneum 

Vinei  vafis  nympha  portaret 

Nos  in  Ila;  freto 

Antiquam  Orn  rex  cadcret 

Sanguineum  Clypeum  vidi  ruptunn 

Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 
lo.   Egimus  gladiorum  ad  csedera 

l.udum  in  I.indis  infula 

Cum  regibiis  tribus 

Pauci  potuerunt  inde  la;tari 

Cecidit  mnltus  in  rii.'tum  ferarum 

Accipitcr  dilaniavit  carneni  cum  lupo 

Ut  faturinde  difcederet 

Hyberno  rum  fanguis  in  oceanum 

Copiofc  decidit  per  matflationis  tempus. 
al,   Alte  gladius  mordcbat  Clypeos 

Tunc  cum  aurei  coloris 

Hafta  fricabat  loricas 

Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  infula 

Per  f(  cula  multum  port 

Ibl  fuit  ad  glad i(  rum  ludob 

Reges  prooefferunt 

Rubicundum  erat  circa  infulam 

At  volaHs  Druco  vulncrum. 

i2.  Q.uld 
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«'  fweat    ftreamed    down    their    armour.     The 

*«  crows  around  the  Indirian  iflanJs  had  an  am- 

•*  pie  prey.     It  were  difficult  to  fingle  out  one 

**  among  fo  many  deaths.     At  the  rifing  of  the 

«<  fun  I  beheld  the  fpears  piercing  the  bodies  of 

"  foes,  and  the  bows  throwing  forth  their  fteel- 

<«  pointed  arrows.     Loud  roared  the  fwords  in 

"  the 

12.  Quid  eft  viro  forti  morte  certius 

ttfi  ipfc  in  arniorum  niinbo 

Adverfius  collocatus  fit 

Sx'pe  dcplorat  itatem 

Qiii  nunquam  prereitur 

Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitare 

Aquilam  ad  gladionim  ludum 

Meticulofu':  venit  nufpiam 

Cordi  fuo  ufui. 
33.  Hoc  numero  asquum  ut  procedat 

In  coiitaftu  giadioruai 

Juvenus  unus  contra  alterum 

Non  retro  cedat  vir  a  viro 

Hoc  fuit  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 

Semper  debet  amoris  amicus  virglnum! 

Audax  efle  in  fremitu  armoruui, 
24.  Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 

Quod  fata  fequimur 

Rarus  tranfgreditiir  fata  Parcarum 

Noa  deftinavi  Ellae 

De  vitas  exitu  mere 

Cum  ego  fanguinem  femlmortUiis  tegerem 

Et  naves  in  aquas  protrufi 

Paflim  impetravimus  turn  ferls 

Efc*m  in  Scotijs  finubus. 
Sj.  Hoc  ridere  me  facit  femper 

Quod  Balderi  patris  fcamna 

Parata  fcio  in  aula 

Bibemus  cerevifiam.  brevi 

Ex  concavis  craterihus  cranioruni 

Non  gemit  vir  fcrtis  contra  mortem 

Magnifici  in  Oiini  domibus 

Non  venio  defperabundis 

Vfirbie  ad  Odir.i  aulam, 

s5.  HI.; 
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<«  the  plains  of  Lano. — The  virgin  long  bewailed 
"  the  daughter  of  that  morning." — In  this  ftrain 
the  poet  continues  to  defcribe  feveral  other  mili- 
tary exploits.  The  images  are  not  much  varied  : 
the  noife  of  arms,  the  ftreaming  of  blood,  and 
the  feafling  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recurring. 
He  mentiono  the  death  of  two  of  his  fons  in  battle ; 
and  the  lamentation  he  defcribes  as  made  for  one 

26,   Hie  vtllent  nunc  omncs 

Filii  Aflaugie  gladiis 

Amariiin  helium  excitare 

fii  exavHie  fcirent 

Calamitates  nollias 

Quern  non  pauci  angues 

Venenati  me  difccrpunt 

Matrem  accepi  meis 

Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant. 
;7.  Valde  inclinatur  ad  hcereditatem 

Crudelc  Hat  nocumentum  a  vipera 

Anguis'inhabitat  aulam  cordis 

Speramus  alterius  ad  Gthini 

Virgam  in  Ella;  fanguine 

Filiis  meis  livefcet 

Sua  ira  rubefcet 

Non  acres  juvenes 

Seffionem  tranquilkm  facient. 

28.  Habeo  quinquagies 
Prielia  fub  fignii  faila 

Ex  belli  invitaiione  &  feme! 

Minime  putavi  hominum 

Quod  me  futurus  effet 

Juvenis  didici  niucroncm  rubefacerc 

Alius  rex  prxftantior 

Nos  Afs  invitabunt 

Non  eft  lugenda  mors. 

29.  Fcrt  animus  fiuire 
Invitant  me  Dyfe 
Quas  ex  Otliini  aula 
Othinus  mihi  miiic 
Lxtus  cerevifKim  cum  Afis 
In  fumma  fede  bibam 
Vitse  elapfa:  I'unt  hora; 
Ridtns  moriar, 

of. 
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of  them  is  very  fingular.  A  Grecian  or  Roman 
poet  would  have  introduced  the  virgins  or  nymphs 
of  the  MTOod,  bewaiUng  the  untimely  fall  of  a 
young  hero.  But  fays  our  Gothic  poet,  "  When 
«<  Rogvaldus  was  flain,  for  him  mourned  all  the 
«'  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lamenting  a  benefadlor 
«  who  had  fo  liberally  fupplied  them  with  prey; 
*«  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in  the  flrife  of 
«  fwords,  did  the  breaker  of  helmets  throw  the 
«  fpear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  fentiments  of  the 
higheft  bravery  and  contempt  of  death.  *'  What 
"  is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man  than  death, 
"  though  amidd  the  ftorm  of  fwords,  he  ftands 
*«  always  ready  to  oppofe  it  ?  He  only  regrets 
*'  this  life  who  hath  never  known  diftrefs.  The 
*'  timorous  man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to 
*<  the  field  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he 
<*  comes,  is  ufelefs  to  himfelf.  This  I  efteena 
«  honourable,  that  the  youth  fliould  advance  to 
**  the  combat  fairly  matched  one  againft  ano- 
"  ther  ;  nor  man  retreat  from  man.  Long  was 
<'  this  the  warrior's  higheft  glory.  He  who  af- 
«  pires  to  the  love  of  virgins  ought  always  to  be 
"  foremoft  in  the  roar  of  arms.  It  appears  to 
«  me  of  truth,  that  we  are  led  by  the  Fates.  Sel- 
*'  dom  can  any  overcome  the  appointment  of 
«  deftiny.  Little  did  I  forefee  that  Ella  *  was 
<'  to  have  my  life  in  his  hands,  in  that  day  when 
*'  fainting  I  concealed  my  blood,  and  pufhed 
*'  fortli  my  fhips  into  the  waves  -,  after  we  had 
"  fpread  a  repaft  for  the  beads  of  prey  through- 
"  out  the  Scottilh  bays.  But  this  makes  me  al- 
**  ways  rejoice  that  in  the  halls  of  our  father 
5'  Balder  (or  Odin)  !  know  there  are  feats  pre- 

"  paredj 

*  This  was  the  name  of  his  enemy  -who  had  condcn-Jied 
him. to  death. 
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«*  pared,  where,  in  a  fliort  time,  we  fhall  h*^ 
*'  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  (kuUs  of  our 
"  enemies.  In  the  houfe  of  the  mighty  Odia 
"  no  brave  man  laments  death.  I  come  not 
**  with  the  voice  of  defpair  to  Odin's  hall.  How 
<*  eagerly  would  all  the  Ions  of  Aflauga  now  ruHi 
"  to  war,  did  they  know  the  diftrefs  of  their 
*«  father,  whom  a  multitude  of  venomous  fer- 
**  pents  tear  !  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mo- 
*«  ther  who  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour. 
*'  I  am  fall  approaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel 
*<  death  awaits  me  from  the  viper's  bite.  A 
*'  fnake  dwells  in  the  midft  of  my  heart.  1  hope 
"  that  the  fword  of  fome  of  my  fons  (hall  yet  be 
*'  ftained  with  the  blood  of  Ella.  The  valiant 
"  youths  will  wax  red  with  anger,  and  will  not 
"  fit  in  peace-  Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  rear- 
*'  ed  the  ftandard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I 
«'  learned  to  dye  the  fword  in  blood  :  my  hope 
*'  was  then,  that  no  king  among  men  would  be 
"  more  renowned  than  me.  The  goddeffes  of 
*'  death  will  now  foon  call  me  ;  I  mult  not  mourn 
'*  my  death.  Now  I  end  my  fong.  The  god- 
**  deflefs  invite  me  away  -,  they  whom  Odin  has 
*'  fent  to  me  from  his  hall.  I  vi'ill  fit  upon  a  Icf- 
**  ty  feat,  and  drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  god- 
*'  defies  of  death.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  rua 
««  out.     I  will  fmile  when  I  die." 

This  is  fuch  poetry  as  we  might  expecH:  frcna 
a  barbarous  nation.  It  breathes  a  moft  ferocious 
fpirit.  It  is  wild,  harfli,  and  irregular  ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  animated  and  fi:rong  ;  the  ilyle, 
in  the  original,  full  of  inverfions,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  fome  of  Olaus's  notes,  highly  meta- 
phorical and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ofiian,  a  ve- 
ry different  fcene  prefents  itfelf.     There  we  find 

the 
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the  fire  and  the  enthufiafm  of  the  moft  early 
times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree  of  re- 
gularity and  art.  We  find  tendernefs,  and  even 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  greatly  predominant  over 
fierceneis  and  barbai'ity.  Our  hearts  are  melted 
with  the  fofteil  feelings,  and  at  the  fame  time 
elevated  with  the  higheft  ideas  of  magnanimity, 
generofity,  and  true  heroifm.  When  we  turn 
from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  Oflian,  it 
is  like  pafling  from  a  favage  defart,  into  a  fertile 
and  cultivated  country.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  Or  by  what  means  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  remote  antiquity  attributed  to  thefe 
poems  ?  This  is  a  curious  point  j  and  requires 
to  be  illuitrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  origi- 
nal, is  palt  all  doubt.  Their  conformity  with, 
the  Celtic  nations  in  language,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion, proves  it  to  a  full  demonftratlon.  The 
Celtae,  a  great  and  mighty  people,  altogether 
dillincl  from  the  Goths  and  Teutones,  once  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  weft  of  Eu- 
rope •,  but  feem  to  have  had  their  moil  full  and 
complete  eftabiifliment  of  Gaul.  Wherever  the 
Celtic  or  Gauls  are  mennoned  by  ancient  writers, 
we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids  and  their 
Bards  ;  the  inflitution  of  which  two  orders,  was 
the  capital  diftlntSlion  of  their  manners  and 
policy.  The  Druids  were  their  philof^iphers 
and  priefks  ;  the  Bards,  their  poets  and  recorders 
of  heroic  actions  :  And  both  thefe  orders  of  men 
feem  to  have  fubfilted  among  them,  as  chief 
members  of  the  ftate,  from  time  immemorial  *. 

We 

*  T^i«  ^oXx  ru\)  rifAUfjiti/uu  Sixtptpovjcoi  Ifi- 
BajJoi  T£  xa»  a«Tiif,  xai  A^'iJ"*!.  Bx^hi  i^iV 
viA]ni\Tx\  xai  iriinrn,].      Scrabo,  lib.  iv. 
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We  muft  not  therefore  imagine  the  Celts 
to  have  been  altogether  a  grofs  and  rude  na- 
tion. They  pofleffed  from  very  remote  ages 
a  formed  fyftem  of  difcipline  and  manners, 
■which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lading  in- 
fluence. Ammianus  Marceliinus  gives  them 
this  exprefs  teftimony,  that  there  flouriilied 
among  them  the  ftudy  of  the  moft  laudable  arts  ;. 
introduced  by  the  bards,  whofe  office  it  was  ta 
fing  in  heroic  verfe,  the  gallant  actions  of  illuf- 
trious  men ;  and  by  the  Druids,  who  lived' 
together  in  colleges  or  focieies,  after  the  Pytha- 
gorean manner,  and  philofophizing  upon  the 
higheft  fubje£ls,  aflerted  the  immortality  of  the 
human  foul  *.  Though  Julius  Cxfar,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Gaul,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  the 
Bards,  yet  it  is  plain  that  under  the  title  of 
Druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or 
order,  of  which  the  bards,  who,  it  is  probable 
were  the  difciples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly 
made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  the  Druidical  inflitution  iirft 
took  rife  in  Britain,  and  pafled  from  thence  into- 
Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be   thorough 

mailers 

*Eicrt  7r«f'  otVToTs  koci  TrofJirat  fxiXuv^  'ag  Ba^^as- 

Bj|U£ki!'|Uj/a(ri,«'?  Si  |3Aa(r(p»j|Ua7i.    Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  5. 
Ta  Ss  <xx.ii<yju»Tx  dvTdcv  iktiv  oi  x«^«//.£^oj  j3a!3(?o». 

Pofidoniua  ap.  Athen^iun,  1.  6. 

*  Per  hjec  loca  (fpeaking  of  Gaul)  homlnibus  paulatim  ex- 
cultis  f/^ucre  Jluclia  laiidMUum  doFzrinarum  ;  inchoata  per  Bar- 
dos  &  Euhages  ct  Druidas.  tt  Bardi  quidcm  fortia  virorum 
illuftrium  fadta  heroicis  compofita  verfibus  cum  dukibus  lyris 
modulis  cantitarunt.  Euhages  vero  fcrutantes  ferium  &  fub- 
limia  naturse  pandcre  conabantur.  Inter  hos,  Druidse  ingeniis 
«elfim£s,  ut  audoritas  Pytha^ors  decrevit,   fodalitiis  adftr^ili 

confcruiJ,, 
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mafters  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  refort  to 
Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be 
initiated  among  the  Druids,  were  obliged  to 
commit  to  their  memory  a  great  number  of 
verfes,  infomuch  that  fome  employed  twenty 
years  in  this  courfe  of  education  ;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  ic  lawful  to  record  thefe  poems  in 
writing,  but  facredly  handed  them  down  by  tra- 
dition from  race  to  race  *. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic 
nations  to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that 
amidfl  all  the  changes  of  their  government  and 
manners,  even  long  after  the  order  of  the  Drui  Is 
was  extinfl,  and  the  national  religion  altered, 
the  bards  continued  to  fiourilh  ;  hot  as  a  f.:t  of 
ftrolling  fongflers,  like  the  Greek  Aoidoi  or  Rhap- 
fodifts,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  refpe6led  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported 
by  a  public  eftablifliment.  We  find  them,  ac- 
cording CO  the  teilimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus,  before  the  age  of  Auguftus  Ciefar;  and  we 
find  them  remaining  under  the  fame  name,  and 
exercifing  the  fame  funftions  as  of  old,  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoft  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known  that  in  both 
thefe  countries,  every  Regulus  or  chief  had  his 
own  bard,  who  was  confuU'red  as  an  officer  of 
rank  in  his  court ;  and  had  lands  affigned  him, 
which  defcended  to  his  family.  Of  the  honour 
in  which  the  bards  v/ere  held,  many  inl1:ances 
occur  in  OiTian's  poems.  On  all  important  oc- 
cafions,  they  were  the  ambafiudors  between  con- 
tending chiefs  ;  and  their  perfons  were  held  fa- 

cred. 


confortiis,    quxftlonlbus    altarum  occultarumque  renim  ereifli 
fnm ;  &  defpecftantes  hntnana  pronuntiarunt  animas  inimor- 
tales.     Amm.  Marcellinus,  1.  it;,  cap.  9. 
«  Vid.  Cwfar  de  bcllo  GaU.  lib.  6. 
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cred.  **  Cairbar  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword 
**  to  the  bards,  though  his  foul  was  dark. 
*'  Loofe  the  bards  faid  his  brother  Cathmor,  they 
«'  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  (hall 
"  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Te- 
*•  mora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear 
to  have  been  addided  in  fo  high  a  degree  to 
poetry,  and  to  have  made  it  fo  much  their  Iludy 
from  the  eariiefl  times,  as  may  remove  our  won- 
der at  meeting  v/ith  a  vein  of  higher  poetical  re- 
finement among  them,  than  was  at  firft  fight  to 
have  been  expe(fl:ed  among  nations,  whom  we 
are  accuftomed  to  call  barbarous.  Barbarity,  I 
muft  obferve,  is  a  very  equivocal  term  ;  it  ad- 
mits of  many  different  forms  and  degrees  y  and 
though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes  polifhed  man- 
ners, ir  is,  however,  not  inconfiftent  with  gene- 
rous fentiments  and  tender  affedions  *.     What 

degrees. 

•  Surely  among  the  wild  Laplanders,  if  any  where,  bar* 
barity  is  in  its  moil  perfevft  ftate.  Yet  their  love  fongs,  which 
Scheffer  has  given  us  in  his  Lapponia,  are  a  proof  that  natural 
tendernefs  of  fentiment  may  be  found  in  a  country,  into  which 
the  leaft  glimmering  of  fcience  has  never  penetrated.  To  mofl 
Englilh  readers  thefe  fongs  are  well  known  by  the  elegant 
tranllations  of  them  in  the  Spedator,  No.  2,66  and  400.  I 
fr.all  fubjoin  SchefFer's  Latin  verfion  of  one  of  them,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  ftridly  literal. 

So),  clariffimum  emitte  lumen  in  paludem  Orra.  Si  enifus 
in  fumma  picearum  cacumina  fcirem  me  vifurum  Orra  plau- 
dcm,  in  ea  eniterer,  ut  viderem  inter  quos  arnica,  mea  effet 
flores;  omnes  fufcindcrera  frmices  ibi  enatos,  omnes  ramas 
priefecarem,  hos  virentes  ramos.  Curfiini  nubium  elTcm  f^> 
cutus,  qua  iter  fund  inflituunt  verfus  paludem  Orra,  fi  ad  te 
volare  polftm  alis,  cornicum  alls.  Sed  mihi  defunt  alae,  ai* 
querquedulte,  pedefque,  anferum  pedes  plantxve  bona;,  quae 
deferre  me  valeant  ad  te.  Satis  expcftafti  diu;  per  tot  dies, 
tot  dies  tuos  cptimos,  ocuiis  tuis  jucundiffimis,  corde  tuo  aml- 
ciiTimo.  Quod  ft  longiflime  velles  cfTugeic,  rito  tamen  te 
conl'ecjuerer.-  Quid  fuiiii'js  validiufve  efle  potcft  auam  con- 
'  wrti 
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^  !-degrees  of  friendfliip,  love,  and  heroifm,  may 
'•  poflibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  ftate  of 
/  fociety,  no  one  can  Liy.  Aftoniftiing  inflances 
'  of  them  we  know,  from  hiftory,  have  fometimes 
'  appeared  :  and  a  few  characters  dilllngulrtied  by 
thofe  high  qualities,  mighc  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
'  kt  of  manners  being  introduced  into  the  fongs  of 
^  the  bards,  more  renned,  it  is  probable,  and  ex- 
f   alted,    according  to   the   ufual  poetical  licence, 

•  than  the  real  manners  of  the  country.      In  par- 

•  ticular,  wita  refpetl  to  heroifm ;  the  great  em- 
'  ployment  of  the  Celtic  bards,    was  to  delineate 

•  the  charatlers,  and  iing  the  praifes  of  heroes. 
I   So  Lucan  ; 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 
l.audibus  in  longum  vates  diffunditis  avum 
i^'iuuma  fecuri  iudillis  carmiiia  Bardi. 

Fi^rf.  1.  I. 

Now  when  we  confider  a  college  or  order  of 
men,  who  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long 
feries  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations  continu- 
ally employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroifm  ;  who  had 
all  the  poems  and  panegyrics  which  were  com- 
pofed  by  their  predeceifors,  handed  down  to 
them  with  care  ;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured 
to  outdrip  thofe  who  had  j^  "'^  j  before  them,  each 
in  the  celebration  of  his  particular  hero  ;  is  it 
not  natural  to  think,  that  at  length  the  charader 
of  a  hero  would  appear  in  their  fongs  with  the 
highell  luftre,  and  be  adorned  with  qualities  tru- 
ly noble  ?  Some  of  tlie  qualities  indeed  which 
diftingullli  a  Fingal,  moderation,  humanity,  and 

clemency, 

torti  ncrvi,  catcnxve  fi-iTc^se,  qnse  duiilTlme  Hgant  ?  Sic  amnr 
tontorquet  caput  noltrum,  mutut  cogitanoncs  et  fententias, 
Paerorum  voluntas,  voluntas  ■vciiti  ;  juvenum  cogitacioncs, 
longae  cogitationes.  Quos  fi  audireni  omncs,  a  via,  a  via  jufta 
declinarem.  Unum  ell  confilium  quod  capiam  j  ita  fcio  viaw 
reftiorcm  me  reperturum,     Schcifch  Lapponia,  cap.  25, 
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clemency,  would  not  probably  be  the  firfl:  idea 
of  heroifm  occurring  to  a  barbarous  people 
But  no  fooner  had  fuch  ideas  begun  to  dawn  oi 
the  minds  of  poets,  than,  as  the  human  mine 
eafily  opens  to  the  native  reprefentations  of  liu 
man  perfeftion,  they  would  be  feized  ;uid  cm 
braced  ;  they  would  enter  into  their  panegyrics 
they  would  afford  miaterials  for  fucceeding  bard 
to  work  upon,  and  improve  ;  they  would  con 
tribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  manners 
For  fuch  fongs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Celtic 
warriors  from  their  childhood,  and  through rui 
their  whole  life,  both  in  war  and  in  peace," theii 
principal  entertainment,  ir.ufl  have  had  a  verj 
confiderible  influence  in  propagating  amoni 
them  real  manners  nearly  approaching  to  the  poe- 
tical ;  and  in  iorming  even  fuch  a  hero  as  Fingal 
Efpecially  when  we  confider  that  among  their  li- 
mited objects  of  ambition,  among  the  few  adv:;n. 
tagcs  which  in  a  lavage  Rate,  man  could  obi.ir 
over  man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that  imm.  ^■ 
tal'.y  which  they  expe£led  to  receive  from  thf  ii 
vi.'.tu;\s  aui!  exploits,  iu  the  fongs  of  bards  *. 

Having  made  thefe  remaiks  on  the  Ceku 
poetry  and  bards  in  ^'..neral,  I  ihall  next  conTuiei 
the  particular  advantages  which  Ofhan  poflcfled 
He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a  perioc! 
which  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  juft  now  men- 
tioned of  traditionary  poetry.  The  exploits  oi 
Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  anceftors  o; 
Fingal,  are  fpoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  An- 
cient 


*  When  Edward  I.  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  death  al! 
the  Welch  ^ards.  This  cruel  policy  plainly  ftiews  how  greaij 
an  influence  he  imagined  the  fongs  of  thefe  bards  to  have  oveij 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  of  what  nature  he  judged  that  i 
influence  to  be.  The  Welch  bai'ds  were  of  the  fame  Celticj 
race  with  the  Scottifh  and  Irifli. 
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Vient  bnrds  are  frequently  alluded  to.  In  one 
remarkable  pallaj^e,  Oflian  defcribes  himfelf  as 
living  in  a  fort  of  claffical  age,  enlightened  by  the 
■memorials  of  former  times,  which  were  conveyed 
in  the  fongs  of  bards ;  and  points  at  a  period  of 
idarknefs  and  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the 
teach  of  tradition.  "  His  words,"  fays  he, 
«  came  only  by  halves  to  cur  ears  ;  they  were 
"  cKirk  as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the 
"  light  of  the  fong  arofe."  Oflian,  himfelf,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  an 
-exciuifite  fenfibility  of  heart  •,  prone  to  that  ten- 
'der  melancholy  which  is  fo  often  an  attendant  on 
(great  genius  ;  and  fufceptible  equally  of  ftrong 
iand  of  loft  emotions.  He  was  not  only  a  profefT- 
cd  bard,  educated  with  care,  as  we  may  eafily  be- 
lieve, to  all  the  poetical  art  then  known,  and  con- 
nected, as  he  fiiews  us  himfelf,  in  intimate  friend- 
:(hip  with  the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a 
■warrior  alfo  ;  and  the  fon  of  the  moll  renowned 
hero  and  prince  of  his  age.  This  formed  a  con- 
ijunclion  of  circumftances,  uncommonly  favour- 
able towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  en- 

•  gaged  ;  he  fings  of  battles  in  which  he  had  fought 
•and  overcome;  he  had  beheld  the  moft  illuftri- 
•ous  fcenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit,  both  of 
iheroifm  in  war,  and  magnificence  in  peace.    For 

•  however  rude  the  magnificence  of  thofe  times 
■  may  feem  to  us,  we  muft  remember  that  all  ideas 
'of  magnificence  are  comparative  ;    and   that   the 

age  of  Fingal  v/as  an  sera  of  didinguifhed  fplen- 
dor  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Fingal  reigned 
over  a  confiderable  territory  ;  he  was  enriched 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  Roman  province  -,  he  was 
ennobled  by  his  vidories  and  great  actions ;  and 
was  in  all  refpedls  a  perfonage  of  much  higher 

dignify 
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dignity  than  any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  o 
Clans,  who  lived  in  the  fame  country,  after  ; 
more  extenfive  monarchy  was  ellablifhed. 

Tlie  manners  of  Offian's  age,  fo  far  as  we  cu 
gather  them  from  his  writings,  were  abundant!; 
favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The  two  difpirit 
ing  vices,  to  which  Longinus  imputes  the  declin; 
of  poetry,  covetoufnefs  and  effeminacy,  were  a 
yet  unknown.  The  cares  of  men  were  h\v 
T'hcy  lived  a  roving  indolent  life  ;  hunting  aiT 
war  their  principal  employments ;  and  their  chie 
amufements,  the  mufic  of  bards  and  "  the  feaf 
"  of  fhells."  The  great  objed;  purfued  by  heroi( 
fpirits,  was  "  to  receive  their  fame,"  that  is 
to  become  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  fong 
of  bards  ;  and  "  to  have  their  name  on  the  fou 
*'  grey  ftones."  To  die,  unlamented  by  a  baid 
was  deemed  fo  great  a  misfortune,  as  even  u 
difturb  their  ghofls  in  another  ftate.  "  The; 
"  wander  in  thick  mifls  befide  the  reedy  lake 
<*  but  never  (hall  they  rife,  without  the  fong,  t( 
«•  the  dwelling  of  winds."  After  death,  they  ex- 
pe£fed  to  follow  employments  of  the  fame  nHtur( 
with  thofe  which  had  amufed  them  on  earth ;  tc 
fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to  purfue  air) 
deer,  and  to  lirten  to  their  praife  in  the  mouth; i 
of  bards.  In  fuch  times  as  thtfe,  in  a  country] 
where  poetry  had  been  fo  long  cultivated,  and  fc! 
highly  honoured,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among! 
the  race  and  fuccefiion  of  bards,  one  Home-r 
fliould  arife ;  a  man  who,  endowed  with  a  natu- 
ral happy  genius,  favoured  by  peculiar  advanta- 
ges of  birth  and  condition,  and  meeting,  in  the! 
courfe  of  his  life,  with  a  variety  of  incidents  pro-i 
per  to  fire  his  imagination,  and  to  touch  his  heart 
(hould  attain  a  degree  of  eminence  in  poetry  wor- 
thy 
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t"hy  to   draw  the    admiration   of  more   refined 
ages  ? 

The  compofitions  of  Offian  are  fo  flrongly 
marked  with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  al- 
though there  were  no  external  proof  to  fupport 
that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment 
and  tafte,  could  hefitate  in  referring  them  to  a 
very  remote  a:ra.  There  are  four  great  ftages 
through  wliich  men  fuccelfively  pafs  in  the  pro- 
grefs  o:^  fociety.  The  firfl  and  earlieft  is  the  life 
of  hunters  ;  pafturage  fucceeds  to  this,  as  the 
ideas  of  property  begin  to  take  root ;  next  agri- 
culture j  and  laftly,  commerce.  Throughout 
Ollian's  poems,  we  plainly  find  ourfelves  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  periods  of  fociety  ;  during  which, 
hunting  was  the  chief  employment  of  men,  and 
the  principal  method  of  their  procuring  fubfifl- 
ence.  Pafturage  was  not  indeed  wholly  unknown  j 
for  we  hear  of  dividing  the  herd  in  the  cafe  of  a 
divorce  *,  but  the  allufions  to  herds  and  to  cattle 
are  not  many  ;  and  of  agriculture,  we  find  no 
traces.  No  cities  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the 
territories  of  Fingal.  No  arts  are  mentioned  ex- 
cept that  of  navigation  and  of  working  in  iron  *. 

Every 

*  Their  flcill  in  navigation  need  not  at  all  furprize  us. 
Living  in  the  weftern  iflands,  along  the  coall,  or  in  a  country 
•which  is  every  where  interfered  with  arms  of  the  fea,  one  of 
the  firft  objecls  of  their  attention,  from  the  earlien;  time,  muft 
have  been  how  to  traverfe  the  waters.  Hence  that  knowledge 
of  the  ftars,  fo  neceffar)'  for  guiding  them  by  night,  of  which 
we  find  feveral  traces  in  Ofiian's  works;  particularly  in  the 
beautiful  defcription  of  Cathmor's  fhield,  in  the  7th  book  of 
Temoi-a.  Among  all  the  northern  maritime  nations,  naviga- 
.  tion  was  very  early  ftudied.  Piratical  incurfions  were  the 
chief  means  they  employed  for  acquiring  booty ;  and  were 
among  the  firft  exploits  which  diftin;juiihed  them  in  the  world. 
Even  the  favage  Americans  were,  at  their  Srit  difcovery,  found 
to  pofTeCs  the  moft  lurprizing  fsill  and  dexterity  in  navigating 
their  immenfe  lakes  and  rivers. 

The 
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Every  thing  prefents  to  us  the  moft  fimpic  and 
unimproved  manners.  At  their  feafts,  the  he- 
roes prepared  their  ovi^n  repaft  ;  they  fat  round 
the  light  of  the  burning  oaii  ;  the  wind  Hfted  their 
locks,  and  whiftled  through  their  open  halls. 
"Whatever  was  beyond  the  necefiaries  of  life  was 
known  to  them  only  as  the  fpoil  of  the  Roman 
province ;  the  gold  of  the  flranger  -,  the  lights 
'<  of  the  flranger  ;  the  deeds  of  the  flranger,  the 
**  children  of  the  rein." 

This  reprefentation  of  Oflian's  times,  mufl 
flrike  us  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic, 
when  it  is  compared  with  a  poem  of  later  date, 
which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  preferved  in  one  of 
his  notes.  It  is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  repre- 
fented  as  pafBng  the  evening  in  the  houfe  of  a 
chief,  and  each  of  them  feparately  giving  his 
defcription  of  the  night.  'Ihe  night  fcenery  is 
beautiful  •,  and  the  author  has  plainly  imitated 
the  flyle  and  manner  of  OfTian  :  But  he  has  al- 
lowed fome  images  to  appear  which  betray  a  later 
period  of  fociety.  For  we  meet  with  windows 
clapping,  the  herds  of  goats  and  cows  feeking 
fhelter,  the  fhepherd  wandering,  corn  on  the 
plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding  the  fhocks 
of  corn  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  tem- 
pefl.  Whereas  in  Offian's  works,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  all  is  confident ;  no  modern  allufion 
drops  from  him  ;  but  every  wliere,  the  fame  face 
of  rude  nature  appears  ;  a  country  wholly  un- 
cultivated 

The  defcription  of  Cutliullin's  chariot,  in  the  ifl  book  of 
Fingal,  hds  been  objeCled  to  by  fome,  as  reprefenting  greater 
magnificence  than  is  confiftent  with  the  fuppofed  poverty  of 
that  age.  But  this  chariot  is  plainly  only  a  horfe-litter ;  and 
the  gems  mentioned  in  the  defcription,  are  no  other  than  the 
fiiining  Hones  or  pebbles,  known  to  be  fre<]uent]y  found  akug 
ihe  we&ern  coaft  of  Scotland. 
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cultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peo- 
pled. The  grafs  of  the  rock,  the  Howev  of  the 
heath,  the  thiille  with  Its  beard,  are  the  chief  or- 
naments of  his  landfcapes.  "  The  defart,"  fays 
Fingal,  <'  is  enough  for  me,  with  all  its  woods 
«  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  Ideas  and  tranfadlions.  Is  no  wid- 
er than  fuits  fuch  an  age  :  Nor  any  greater  diver- 
fity  introduced  into  characters,  than  the  events  of 
that  period  would  naturally  difplay.  Valour  and 
bodily  ftrength  are  the  admired  qualities.  Con- 
tentions arife,  as  is  ufual  among  favage  nations, 
from  the  flightefl  caufes.  To  be  affronted  at  a 
tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in  the  invitation  to 
a  featt,  kindles  a  war.  Women  are  often  car- 
ried away  by  force  j  and  the  whole  tribe,  as  In 
the  Homeric  times,  rife  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
The  heroes  fhew  refinement  of  fentiment  indeed 
on  feveral  occafions,  but  none  of  manners.  They 
fpeak  of  their  pad  a£lions  with  freedom,  boafb  of 
their  exploits,  and  fing  their  own  praife.  In  their 
battles,  It  Is  evident  that  drums,  trumpets,  or 
bagpipes,  were  not  known  or  ufed.  They  had 
no  expedient  for  giving  the  military  alarms  but 
ftriking  a  fhield,  or  raihng  a  loud  cry  :  And  hence 
the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often  men- 
tioned, as  a  neceflary  qualification  of  a  great  ge- 
neral ;  like  the  is^wv  dya^o;  Mivo^ac;  of  Homer.  Of 
military  difcipline  or  {kill,  they  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  dellitute.  Their  armies  feem  not 
to  have  been  numerous  ,  their  battles  were  dif- 
orderly  -,  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part,  by  a 
perfonal  combat,  or  wreftling  of  the  two  chiefs ; 
after  which,  "  the  bard  fung  the  fong  of  peace, 
*•'  and  the  battle  ceafed  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  compofitlon  bears  all  the  marks 
of  the  greateft  antiquity.     No  artful  tranfitions  ; 

Vol.  II.  L  nor 
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nor  full  and  extended  connexion  of  parts  ;  fucli 
as  we  find  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  when 
order  and  regularity  of  compofition  were  more 
ftudied  and  known  ;  but  a  ftyle  always  rapid  and 
vehement;  in  narration  concife  even  to  abrupt- 
nefs,  and  leaving  feveral  circumflances  to  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  The  language 
has  all  that  figurative  call,  which,  as  1  before 
ftiewed,  partly  a  glowing  and  undifciplined  ima- 
gination, partly  the  fteriiity  of  language  and  the 
want  of  proper  terms,  have  always  introduced  in- 
to the  early  fpeech  of  nations  ;  and  in  feveral  re- 
fpedls,  it  carries  a  remarkable  refemblance  to 
the  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It  deferves  par- 
ticular notice,  as  one  of  the  mod  genuine  and  de- 
cifive  charafters  of  antiquity,  that  very  few  ge- 
neral terms  or  abfl:ra<£l  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  whole  colletlion  of  Oflian's  work.  The 
ideas  of  men,  at  firft,  were  all  particular.  They 
had  not  words  to  exprefs  general  conceptions. 
Thefe  were  the  confequence  of  more  profound 
reflection,  and  longer  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
of  thought  and  of  fpeech.  OlTian,  accordingly, 
a'moft  )iever  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  abftraft. 
His  ideas  extended  Uttle  farther  than  to  the  ob- 
jects he  faw  around  him.  A  public,  a  commu- 
nity, the  univerfe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his 
fphere.  Even  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  lake,  which 
he  has  occafion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a 
fimile,  are  for  the  moft  part  particularized  ;  it  is 
the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  ftorm  of  the  fea  of  Mal- 
mor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A  mode 
of  expreffion,  which  whilli  it  is  characSteriftical  of 
ancient  ages,  is  at  the  fame  time  highly  favourable 
to  defcriptive  poetry.  P'or  the  fame  reafons,  per- 
fonification  is  a  poetical  figure  not  very  comn;on 
with  Oflian.     Inanimate  objeds,  fuch  as  winds, 

trees^ 
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trees,  flowers,  he  fometimes  perfonlfies  with  great 
beauty.  But  the  pcrfonifications  which  are  fo 
familiar  to  later  poets  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror, 
Virtue,  and  the  reft  of  that  clafs,  were  unknown 
to  our  Cehic  bard.  Thefe  were  modes  of  con- 
ception too  abftra£t  for  his  age. 

All  thefe  are  marks  fo  undoubted,  and  fome  of 
them  too  fo  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  moft  early- 
times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of  thefe  poems 
out  of  queftion.  Efpecially  when  we  confider, 
that  if  there  had  been  any  impofture  in  this  cafe, 
it  muft  have  been  contrived  and  executed  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago  •,  as  up  to  this  period,  both  by  manufciipts, 
and  by  the  tellimony  of  a  multitude  of  living  wit- 
neiles,  concerning  the~  uncontrovertible  tradition 
of  thefe  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced.  Now 
this  is  a  period  when  that  country  enjoyed  no  ad- 
vantages for  a  compofition  of  this  kind,  which  it 
may  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great, 
if  not  in  a  greater  degree,  athoufand  years  before. 
To  fuppofe  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
when  we  well  know  the  Highlands  to  have  been 
in  a  ftate  of  grofs  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there 
fiiould  have  arifen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  fuch 
exquifite  genius,  and  of  fuch  deep  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  hiftory,  as  to  diveft  hinifelf  of 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  to  give 
us  a  juft  and  natural  picture  of  a  itate  of  fociety 
ancienter  by  a  thoufand  years ;  one  who  could 
fupport  this  counterfeited  antiquity  through  fuch. 
a  large  coUedlion  of  poems,  without  the  leaft  in- 
confillency  ;  and  who,  poiTefled  of  all  this  genius 
and  art,  had  at  the  fame  time  the  felf-denial  of 
concealing  himfelf,  and  of  afcribing  his  own 
Jvorks  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  im- 
L  2  pofture 
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pofture  being  dete£led  ;  is  a  fuppofition  thut 
tranfcends  all  bounds  of  credibility. 

There  are,  be  fides,  two  other  circumflances  to 
be  attended  to,  flili  of  greater  weight,  if  pofTible, 
againfl:  this  hypothefis.  One  is,  the  total  abfence 
of  religious  ideas  from  this  work ;  for  which  the 
tranllator  has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  proba- 
ble account,  on  the  footing  of  its  being  the  work 
of  Offian.  The  druidical  fuperftition  was,  in  the 
days  of  Offian,  on  the  point  of  its  final  extinction, 
and  for  particular  reafons,  odious  to  the  family 
of  Fingal  ;  v.hilfi;  the  Chriftian  faith  was  not  yet 
eltabliihed.  But  had  it  been  the  work  of  one,  to 
whom  the  ideas  of  Chriftianity  v/ere  familiar 
from  his  infancy  ;  and  who  had  fuperadded  to 
them  alfo  the  bigoted  fuperftition  of  a  dark 
age  and  country,  it  is  impoflibie  but  in  fome 
paflage  or  other,  the  traces  of  them  would  have 
appeared.  The  other  circumftance  is,  the  en- 
tire filence  which  reigns  with  refpech  to  all  the 
great  clans  or  families,  which  are  now  eftablifhed 
in  the  Highlands.  The  origin  of  thefe  feveral 
clans  is  known  to  be  very  ancient :  And  it  is  as 
well  known,  that  thel-e  is  no  pafTion  by  which 
a  native  Highlander  is  more  diftinguiflied,  than 
by  attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jealoufy  for  its  ho- 
nour. That  a  Highland  bard  in  forging  a  work 
relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  fliould 
have  inferted  no  circumfliance  which  pointed  out 
the  rife  of  his  own  clan,  which  afcertained  its  an- 
tiquity, or  increafed  its  glory,  is,  of  all  fuppofi- 
tions  that  can  be  formed,  the  mofl  improbable  ; 
and  the  filence  on  this  head,  amounts  to  a  de- 
monfLratioir  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of 
the  prefent  great  clans  were  formed  or  known. 

Afluming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain, 
that  the  poems  now  under  confideration,  are  ge- 
nuine 
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inline  venerable  monuments  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity, I  proceed  to  make  fome  remarks  upon 
their  general  fpirit  and  ftrain.  The  two  great 
charaderiftics  of  Ofli.^n's  poetry  are,  tendernefs 
and  fubiimity.  It  breathes  nothing  of  the  gay  and 
cheerful  kind  ;  an  air  of  folemnity  and  feriouf- 
ncfo  is  diffufcd  over  the  whole.  Oflian  is  per- 
Jiaps  the  only  poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets 
himfelf  down  into  the  light  and  amufing  drain  ; 
which  I  readily  admit  to  be  no  fmall  difadvantage 
to  him,  with  the  bulk  of  readers.  He  moves 
perpetually  in  the  high  region  of  the  grand  and 
the  pathetic.  One  key  note  is  ftruck  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  fupported  to  the  end  ;  nor  is  any 
ornament  introduced,  but  what  is  perfectly  con- 
cordant v/ith  the  general  tone  or  melody.  The 
events  recorded,  are  all  ferious  and  grave  ;  the 
fcenery  throughout,  wild  and  romantic.  The 
extended  heath  by  the  fea-fliore  j  the  mountain 
fnaded  with  mill  j  the  torrent  rufhing  through 
a  folitary  valley  ;  the  fcattered  oaks,  and  the 
tombs  of  warriors  overgrown  with  mofs  5  all  pro- 
duce a  folemn  attention  in  the  mind,  and  prepare 
it  for  great  and  extraordinary  events.  We  fintl 
not  in  Oflian,  an  imagination  that  fporcs  itfeif, 
and  drefles  out  gay  trifles  to  pleafe  the  fancy. 
His  poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  deferves  to  be  ftyled,  The  Poetry  of  ihe 
Heart.  It  is  a  heart  penetrated  with  noble  fen- 
tlments,  and  with  fublime  and  tender  paihons  ;. 
a  heart  that  glows,  and  kirrdles  the  fancy ;  a  heart 
that  is  full,  and  pours  itfeif  forth.  OlFian  did 
not  write,  like  modern  poets,  to  pleafe  readers 
and  critics.  He  fung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and 
fong.  His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes 
among  whom  he  had  flourifhed  ;  to  recall  the  af- 
fecling  incidents  of  his  life  •,  to  dv/eli  upon  l-.is. 
L  J  pafii. 
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paft  wars  and  loves  and  friend(hips  *,  till,  as  he 
exprelTes  it  himfelf,  "  there  comes  a  voice  to 
«<  Oflian  and  awakes  his  foul.  It  is  the  voice  of 
*'  years  that  are  gone  ;  they  roll  before  me  with 
«<  all  their  deeds ;"  and  under  this  true  poetic 
infpiration,  giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no  wonder 
we  {hould  fo  often  hear,  and  acknowledge  in  his 
ftrains,  the  powerful  and  over-pleafmg  voice  of 
nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni. — 

Eft  Dtus  in  nobis,  agitante  calefcimus  illo. 

It  is  neceflary  here  to  obferve,  that  the  beauties 
of  Oflian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  thofe  who 
have  given  them  only  a  fingle  or  a  hafty  perufah. 
His  manner  is  fo  difterent  from  that  of  the  poets, 
to  whom  we  are  moll  accuftomed  ;  his  ftyle  is  fo 
concife,  and  fo  much  crowded  with  imagery  j 
the  mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  flretch  in  accompany. 
ing  the  author  ;  that  an  ordinary  reader  is  at  firft 
apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleaf- 
ed.  His  poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  inter- 
vals, and  to  be  frequently  reviewed  ;  and  then  it 
is  impoflible  but  hit  beauties  mull  open  to  every 
reader  who  is  capabk.  of  fenfibility.  Thofe  who 
have  the  higheft  degree  of  it,  will  relifli  them  the 
moft. 

As  Homer  is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one 
whofe  manner,  and  times  come  the  neareft  to 
Oflian's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a  parallel  ia 
feme  inflances  between  the  Greek  and  the  Cel- 
tic bard.  For  though  Hom.er  lived  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  before  Ofiian,  it  is  not  frcm  the 
age  of  the  wcrld,  but  from  the  ftate  of  fociety 
that  we  are  to  judge  of  refembling  times.  'Ihe 
Greek  has,  in  feveral  points,  a  manifeft  fuperi- 
ority.  He  introduces  a  greater  variety  of  inci- 
dents ;  he  pofiefles  a  larger  compafs  of  ideas ;  has 

more 
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more  diverfity  in  his  charaiflers  ;  and  a  much 
deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  was  not 
to  be  expetled,  that  in  any  of  thefe  particuhirs, 
Offian  could  equal  Homer.  For  Homer  lived  in 
a  country  where  fociety  was  much  farther  advanc- 
ed ;  he  had  beheld  many  more  obje£ls  •,  cities 
built  and  flourilhing  -,  laws  inftituced  ;  order, 
diicipline,  and  arts  begun.  His  field  of  obferva- 
tion  was  much  larger  and  more  fplendid  ;  his 
knowledge,  of  courfe,  more  extenfive  ;  his  mind 
alfo,  it  Ihall  be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But 
if  Oihan's  ideas  and  objedAs  be  lefs  diverfified  than 
thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind 
fittell  for  poetry  :  the  bravery  and  generofity  ot 
heroes,  the  tendernefs  of  lovers,  the  attachments 
of  friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude  age 
and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen  be 
few,  the  undiihpated  mind  broods  over  them 
more  •,  they  ilrike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the 
paflxons  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  of  confequence 
become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical  genius 
than  the  fame  events  when  fcattered  through  the 
wide  circle  of  more  varied  attion,  and  cultivated 
life. 

Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  fprightly  poet 
tlian  Offian.  You  difcern  in  him  all  the  Greeic 
vivacity  ;  whereas  Offian  uniformly  maintains  the 
gravity  and  folemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This  toa 
is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
different  fituations  in  which  they  lived,  partly 
perfonal,  and  partly  national.  Offian  hacl  fur- 
vived  all  his  friends,  and  was  difpoled  to  melan- 
choly by  the  incidents  of  his  life.  But  befides 
this,  cheerfulnefs  is  one  of  the  many  bleffings 
which  we  owe  to  formed  fociety.  The  folitary 
wild  ft: ate  is  always  a  ferious  one.  Bating  the 
fuddeu  and  violent  burlts  of  mirth,  which  fome- 
L  4  times 
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times  break  forth  at  their  dances  and  feafts ;  the 
favage  American   tribes  have  been   noted  by  a'.I 
travellers  for  their  gravity  and  taciturnity.  Somc- 
uhat  of  this  taciturnity  may  be  alfo  remarked  in 
Oflian.  On  all  occafions  he  is  frugal  of  his  words, 
and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  image  or  a  de- 
fcription- than  is  jufl  fufficient  to  place  it  before 
you  in  one  clear  point  of  view.     It  is  a  blaze  of 
lightning,  which  flaflies   and  vaniflies.     Homer 
is  more  extended  in  his  defcriptions  ;  and  filli 
them  up  with  a  greater  variety  of  circumftances. 
Both  the  poets  are  dramatic  ;  that  is,  they  intro- 
duce their  perfonages  frequently  fpeaking  before 
us.  But  Oflian  is  concife  and  rapid  in  his  fpeeches, 
as  he   is  in   every   other   thing.     Homer,    with 
the  Greek  vivacity,  had  alfo  fome  portion  of  the 
Greek  loquacity.     His  fpeeches  indeed  are  high- 
ly charafteriflical ;  and  to  them  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  that  admirable  difplay  he  has  given  of 
human  nature.     Yet  if  he  be  tedious  any  where 
it  is  in  thefe  ;  fome  of  them  trifling  ;  and  fome 
of  them  plainly   unfeafonable.     Both  poets  are 
eminently  fublime  ;    but  a  difference  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  fpecies  of  their  fublimity.  Homer's    L 
fublimity  is  accompanied  with  more  impetuofity    1 
and  fire  ;  Oflian's  with  more  of  a  folemn  and     ^ 
awful  grandeur.      Homer    hurries    you    along : 
Oflian  elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  altoniflirv.ent. 
Homer  is  mofl:  fublime  m  actions  and  battles  ; 
Offian,  in  difcription  and  fentiment.     In  the  pa- 
thetic. Homer,  when  he  chufes  to  exert  it,  has 
great  power  ;  but  Offian  exerts  that  power  much 
oftener,  and  has  the  charaiSter  of  tendernefs  far 
more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.     No  poet 
knew  better  hew  to  feize  and  melt   the   heart. 
With  regard  to    dignity  of  fentiment,  the  pre- 
eminence mull  clearly  be  given  to  Oflian.     This 
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is  indeed  a  furprifing  circumftance,  that  ia  point 
of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feelings  of 
every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard  (hould  be  dif- 
tinguiihed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  not  only  the 
heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  thofe  of  the  polite 
and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  fair  behhid  by  thof^ 
of  OlTian.. 

After  thefe  general  obfervations  on  the  genius 
and  fpiiit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a 
nearer  view,  and  more  accurate  examination  of 
his  works  :  and  as  Fingal  is  the  fivft  great  poem 
in  this  colle£lion,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  it,. 
To  refufe  the  title  of  an  epic  poem  to  Fingal,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not,  in  every  little  particular,  exa6lly 
conformable  to  the  pra£life  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, were  the  mere  fqueamiilmefs  and  pedantry 
of  criticifm.  Examined  even  according  to  Arif- 
totle's  rules,  it  would  be  found  to  have  all  the  ef- 
fential  requifites  of  a  true  and  regular  epic  ;  and 
to  have  feveral  of  them  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  at 
lirll  view  to  raife  our  aftonilhment  on  finding 
Offian's  compofition  fo  agreeable  to  rules  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  But  our  aflo- 
nilbment  will  ceafe,  when  we  coafider  from 
what  fource  Ariftotle  drew  thofe.  rules.  Homer 
knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  criticifm  than  Of- 
fian.  But  guided  by  nature,  he  compofed  in. 
verfe  a  regular  ftory,  founded  on  heroic  adlions, 
which  all  pofterity  admired.  Ariftotle,  with- 
great  fagacity  and  penetration,  traced  the  caufes 
of  this  general  admiration.  He  obferved  what 
it  was  in  Homer's  conipofition,  and  in  the  con- 
du£l  of  his  ftory,  which  gave  it  fuch  power  to 
pleafe  j  from  this  obfervation  he  deduced  the 
rules  which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who  would 
write  and  pleafe  like  Homer  ;  and  to  a  compofi- 
tion formed  according  to  fuch  rules,  he  cave  the 
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name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  fyftcm 
arofe.  Ariftotle  iludied  nature  in  Homer.  Ho- 
mer and  Oflian  both  wrote  from  nature.  No 
wonder  that  among  all  the  three,  there  fliould 
be  fuch  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Ariftotle 
concerning  an  epic  poem,  are  thefe  :  That  the 
aftion  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  poem, 
fliould  be  one,  complete,  and  great ;  that  it 
fliouId  be  feigned,  not  merely  hiftorical ;  that 
it  {hould  be  enlivened  with  characters  and  man- 
ners, and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But  before  entering  on  any  of  thefe,  it  may 
perhaps  be  afked,  v/hat  is  the  moral  of  Fingal? 
For,  according  to  M.  Boflu,  an  epic  poem  is 
no  other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  iliuitrate 
fome  moral  truth.  The  poet,  fays  this  critic, 
muft  begin  with  fixing  on  fome  maxim,  or  in- 
ftrudlion  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  man- 
kind. He  next  forms  a  fable,  like  one  of  ./Efop's 
wholly  with  a  view  to  the  moral ;  and  having 
thus  fettled  and  arranged  his  plan,  he  then  looks 
into  traditionary  hiftory  for  names  and  inci- 
dents, to  give  his  fable  fome  air  of  probability. 
Never  did  a  more  frigid,  pedantic  notion,  enter 
into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  We  may  fafely  pro- 
nounce that  he  who  fhould  compofe  an  epic 
poem  after  this  manner,  who  fliould  firft  lay 
down  a  moral,  and  contrive  a  plan,  before  he  had 
thought  of  his  perfonages  and  actors,  might  de- 
liver indeed  very,  found  inftru£lian,  but  would 
find  few  readers.  There  cannot  be  the  lead 
doubt  that  the  firfl  obje£l  wliich  ftrikes  an  epic 
poet,  which  fires  his  genius,  and  gives  him  any 
idea  of  his  work,  is  the  adtion  or  fubje£t  he  is  to 
celebrate.  Hardly  is  there  any  tale,  any  fubjecSl 
a  poet,c;uii  chufe  for  fuch  a.\vo;k,  but  will  afford 
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feme  general  moral  inftrutftion.  An  Epic  poem 
is  by  its  nature  one  of  the  moit  moral  of  all  poe- 
tical compolitions :  But  its  moral  tendency  is  by 
no  means  to  be  limited  to  fome  common-place 
maxim,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  llory. 
It  arifes  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  aftions, 
which  fuch  a  compofition  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  produce  ;  from  the  virtuous  emotions  which 
the  characters  and  incidents  raife,  whiKl  we 
read  it  5  from  the  happy  impreflion  which  all 
the  parts  ftparately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken 
together,  leave  upon  the  mind.  However,  if  3 
general  moral  be  ftill  infifted  on,  Fingal  obvi- 
oully  furnifhes  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  poet,  viz.  That  Wifdom  and  Bravery  al- 
ways triumph  over  brutal  force  :  or  another 
nobler  ftill ;  That  the  moil  complete  vitlory  over 
an  enemy  is  obtained  by  that  moderation  and 
generofity  which  convert  him  into  a  friend. 

The  unity  of  the  Epic  adion,  which,  of  all 
Ariilotle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and  mod  material, 
is  fo  ftritStly  preferved  in  Fingal,  that  it  muft  be 
perceived  by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more  com- 
plete unity  than  what  arifes  from  relating  the 
a£lions  of  one  man,  which  the  Greek  critic 
jullly  cenfures  as  im.perfecl  j.it  is  the  unity  cf 
one  enterprife,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from 
the  invafion  of  5warau  :  An  enterprife,  whlcli 
has  furely  the  full  heroic  dignity.  All  the  in- 
cidents recorded  bear  a  conftant  reference  to  one 
end  ;  no  double  plot  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  parts 
unite  into  a  regular  whole  :  And  as  the  adtion  is ; 
one  and  great,  fo  it  is  an  entire  or  complete 
acHon.  For  we  find,  as  tlie  critic  farther  re- 
quires, a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  a 
Nodus,  or  intrigue*  in  tiie  poem  ;  diiliculties 
oicuring.  through  Cuihullin's  raHiucfs   and  hjA. 
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fuccefs  ;  thofe  difficulties  gradually  furmounted  ; 
and  at  laft  the  work  condu<Sled  to  that  happy 
conclufion  which  is  held  efiential  to  Epic  poe- 
try. Unity  is  indeed  obfcrved  with  greater  ex- 
adnefs  in  Fingal,  than  in  almoft  any  other  Epic 
compofition.  For  not  only  is  unity  of  fubje£l 
maintained,  but  that  of  time  and  place  alfo. 
The  Autumn  is  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  feafon 
of  the  aftion  ;  and  from  beginning  to  end  the 
fcene  is  never  fiiifted  from  the  heath  of  Lena, 
along  the  fea-fliore.  The  duration  of  the  a6tion 
in  Fingal,  is  much  (horter  than  in  the  Iliad  or 
JEndd,  but  fure  there  may  be  fhorter  as  well  as 
longer  Heroic  Poems  ;  and  if  the  authority  of 
Arillotle  be  alfo  required  for  this,  he  fays  ex- 
prefsly  that  the  Epic  compofition  is  indefmite  as 
to  the  time  of  its  duration.  Accordingly  the 
aftion  of  the  Iliad  lafls  only  forty-feven  days, 
whilft  that  of  the  jErieid  is  continued  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  v/hole  of  Fingal,  their  reigns 
that  grandeur  of  fentiment,  ftyle,  and  imagery, 
which  ought  ever  to  dlftinguiPn  this  high  fpecies 
of  poetry.  The  ftcry  is  conduced  with  no  fmall 
art.  The  poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious  re- 
cital of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran  ; 
but  haftening  to  the  main  adlion,  he  falls  in  ex- 
a£lly,  by  a  mod  happy  coincidence  of  thought, 
with  the  rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  fefhinat,  &  in  medias  res, 

Non  fecus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit 

Nee  gemino  helium  Tiojanum  auditur  ab  ovo. 

He  invokes  no  mufe,  for  he  acknowledged 
none;  but  his  occafional  addrcUcs  to  Malvina, 
have  a  finer  cffe£l:  than  tht  invocation  of  any 
ra-ufe.     H,e  fets  cut  with  no  formal  propcfition 
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of  his  fubje£l;  but  tlie  fubje£l  naturally  and  eafi- 
ly  unfolds  itfelf ;  the  poem  opening  in  an  ani- 
mated manner,  with  the  fituation  of  CuthuUin, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  fcout  who  informs  him  of 
Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  prefeutly  made 
of  Fingal,  and  of  the  expected  afliftance  from 
the  fliips  of  the  lonely  ifle,  in  order  to  give  fur- 
ther light  to  the  fubjeft.  For  the  poet  often 
fhows  his  addrefs  in  gradually  preparing  us  for 
the  events  he  is  to  introduce  ;  and  in  particular 
the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of  Fingal, 
the  previous  expectations  that  are  raifed,  and  the 
extreme  magnificence  fully  anfwering  thefe  ex- 
peftations,  with  which  the  hero  is  at  len^gth 
prefented  to  us,  are  all  worked  up  with  fuch 
Ikilful  condudl  as  would  do  honour  to  any  poet 
of  the  moft  refined  times.  Homer's  art  in  mag- 
nifying the  character  of  Achilles  has  been  uni- 
verfally  admired.  Offian  certainly  fl^ews  no  lefs 
art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined  for  this  purpofe  than  the 
whole  management  of  the  laft  battle,  wherein 
Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  had  befought  Fingal  to 
retire,  and  to  leave  to  him  and  his  other  chiefs 
the  honour  of  the  day.  The  generofity  of  the 
king  in  agreeing  to  this  propofal;  the  majefty 
with  which  he  retreats  to  the  hill,  from  whence 
he  was  to  behold  the  engagement,  attended  by 
his  bards,  and  waving  the  lightening  of  his  fv/ord ; 
his  perceiving  the  chiefs  overpowered  by  num- 
ber5,  but  from  unwiliingnefs  to  deprive  them  of 
the  glory  of  viciory  by  coming  in  perfon  to  their 
afliftance,  firft  fending  Ullin,  the  bard,  to  ani- 
mate their  courage  ;  and  at  laft,  when  the  dan- 
ger becomes  more  preffing,  his  rifing  in  his 
might,  and  interpcfing,  like  a  divinity,  to  de- 
cide the  doubtful  fate  of  the  day,  are  all  cir- 
cumftances  contrived  with  fo  much  art  as  plainly 
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difcover  the   Celtic  Bards  to  have  been  not  un- 

pratlifed  in  heroic  poetry. 

The  ftory  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad  is 
in  itfelf  as  fimple  as  thatof  Fingal.  Aquarrel  arifes 
between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  concerning  a 
female  flave  ;  on  which  Achilles,  appreliending 
himfelf  to  be  injured,  withdraws  his  aihtlance 
from  the  reil  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  fall 
into  great  dillrefs,  and  befeech  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  them.  He  refufes  to  fight  for  them  in 
perfon,  but  fends  his  friend  Patroclus  ;  and  upon 
his  being  (lain  goes  forth  to  revenge  his  death, 
and  kills  He<ftor.  The  fubjeft  of  Fingal  is  this  : 
Swaran  comes  to  invade  Ireland  :  Guthullin,  the 
guardian  of  the  young  king,  had  applied  for  af- 
fiftance  to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppofite 
coaft  of  Scotland.  But  before  Fingal's  arrival,  he 
is  hurried  by  rath  counfel  to  encounter  Swaran. 
He  is  defeated  ;  he  retreats ;  and  defponds.  Fin- 
gal arrives  in  this  conjunfture.  The  battle  is  for 
fome  time  dubious  j  but  in  the  end  he  conquers 
Swaran  j  and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  be- 
ing the  brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once 
faved  his  life,  makes  him  difmifs  him  honour- 
ably. Homer,  it  is  true,  has  filled  up  his  ftory 
with  a  much  greater  variety  of  particulars  than 
Olfian  ;  and  in  this  has  fliewn  a  compafs  of  in- 
vention fuperlcr  to  that  of  the  other  poet.  But 
it"  mud  not  be  forgotren,  that  tliough  Homer  be 
more  circumftantial,  his  incidents  however  are 
lefs  diverfified  in  kind  than  thofe  of  OfTian. 
War  and  bloodflied  reign  throughout  the  Iliad  j 
and  notwithflanding  all  the  fertility  of  Homer's 
invention,  there  is  fo  much  uniformity  in  his 
fubjcidls,  that  there  are  fev/  readers,  who,  before 
the  clofe,  are  not  tired  with  perpetual  fighting. 
Wiiereas  in  Offun,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a 

more. 
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more  agreeable  diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  mix- 
ture of  war  and  herolfm,  with  love  -and  frlend- 
fliip,  of  martial,  with  tender  fcenes,  than  is  to 
be  met  with,  perhaps,  in  any  other  poet.  The 
Epifodes  too,  have  great  propriety  ;  as  natural, 
and  proper  to  that  age  and  country  :  confiding 
of  the  fongs  of  bards,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  the  great  entertainment  of  the  Celtic  heroes 
in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace.  Thefe  fongs  are 
not  introduced  at  random ;  if  you  except  the 
Epifode  of  Duchommar  and  Morna,  in  the  firft 
book,  which,  though  beautiful,  is  more  unartful, 
than  any  of  the  reft ;  they  have  always  fome  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  a6tor  who  is  interefted,  or 
to  the  events  which  are  going  on ;  and,  whilft 
they  vary  the  fcene,  they  preferve  a  fufficient 
conne<ftion  with  the  main  fubje£l:,  by  the  fitnefs 
and  propriety  of  their  introdu£lion. 

As  Fingal  3  love  to  Agandecca  influences 
fome  circumftances  of  the  poem,  particularly  the 
honourable  difmifiion  of  Swaran  at  the  end,  it 
was  necelTary  that  we  fliouid  be  let  into  this  part 
of  the  hero's  ftory.  But  as  it  lay  without  the 
compafs  of  the  prefent  a£lion,  it  could  be  regu- 
larly introduced  no  where,  except  in  an  Epifode. 
Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as  much  propriety, 
as  if  Ariftotle  himfelf  had  direded  the  plan,  has 
contrived  an  Epifode  for  this  purpofe  in  the  fong 
of  Carril,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book. 

The  conclufion  of  the  poem  is  ftriftly  accord- 
ing to  rule  ;  and  is  every  way  noble  and  pleafing. 
The  reconciliation  of  the  contending  heroes,  the 
confulation  of  CuthulJin,  and  the  general  fe- 
licity that  crovi^ns  the  atlion,  footh  the  mind  in 
a  verv  agreeable  manner,  and  form  that  pafiage 
from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  perfe£l:  quiet  and 
repofe,  which  critics  require  as  the  proper  termi- 
nation ■ 
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nation  of  the  Epic  work.  "  Thus  they  paiTed 
"  the  night  in  fong,  and  brought  back  the  morPx- 
*'  ing  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath  j  and 
"  fhook  his  glittering  fpear  in  liis  hand.  He 
"  moved  firft  towards  the  plains  of  Lena  ;  and 
"  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire.  Spread  the 
"  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  and  catch  the 
*'  v.'inds  that  pour  from  Lena. — We  rofe  on  the 
*'  wave  with  fongs  ;  and  ruflied  with  joy  through 
"  the  foam  of  the  ocean." — So  much  for  the 
unity  and  general  conduct  of  the  Epic  a£lion  in 
Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  fubjeifl 
which  Ariftode  requires,  that  it  fliould  be  feign- 
ed not  hiftorical,  he  muft  not  be  underftood  (o 
flri(5lly,  as  if  he  meant  to  exclude  all  fubjecls 
which  have  any  foundation  in  truth.  For  fuch 
exclufion  would  both  be  unreafonable  in  itfei'-'", 
and,  what  is  more,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
pra£lice  of  Homer,  M'ho  is  knov/n  to  have  found- 
ed his  Iliad  on  hiftorical  fatls  concerning  the 
-war  of  Troy,  which  was  famous  throughout  ail. 
Greece.  Ariftotle  means  no  more  than  tliat  it. 
13  the  bufinefs  of  a  poet  not  to  be  a  mere  annaiiil 
of  fadls,  but  to  embellifli  truth  with  beautiful, 
probable,  and  ufeful  fitlions  ;  to  copy  nature, 
as  he  himfelf  explains  it,  like  painters,  who  pre- 
ferve  a  likenefs,  but  exhibit  their  objedls  more 
grand  and  beautiful  than  they  are  in  reality. 
That  Oiiian  has  foilov/ed  this  courfe,  and  build- 
ing upon  true  hiftory,  has  fufficiently  adorned  it 
with  poetical  fitSlionfor  aggrandizing  his  charac- 
ters and  fa£i;s,  will  not,  I  believe,  be  queftioned 
by  mod  readers.  At  the  fame  time,  the  founda- 
tion which  thofe  facts  and  charatlers  had  in 
truth,  and  the  fliare  which  the  poet  himfelf  had 
in  the  tranfa<5lion3   which  he  records,  muft  be 
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confidered  as  no  fniall  advantage  to  his  work. 
For  truth  makes  an  impreifion  on  the  mind  far 
beyond  any  fiction  ;  and  no  man,  let  his  imagi- 
nation be  ever  fo  itrong,  relates  any  events  fo 
feelingly  as  thofe  in  which  he  has  been  intercfted ; 
paints  any  fcene  fo  naturally  as  one  which  he  has 
feen  ;  or  draws  :;ny  characters  in  fuch  Ihong 
colours  as  thofe  which  he  has  perfonally  known. 
It  is  confidered  as  an  advantage  of  the  Epic  fub- 
je£l  to  be  taken  from  a  period  fo  dillant,  as  by 
being  Involved  in  the  darknefs  of  tradition,  may- 
give  licence  to  fable.  Though  Olfian's  fubje^ 
may  at  firfl  view  appear  unfavourable  in  this  re- 
fpe£t,  as  being  taken  from  his  own  times,  yet 
when  we  refledt  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age  ;  that  he  relates  what  had  been  tranfadled  in 
another  country,  at  the  dillance  of  many  years, 
and  after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had  been  the 
adtors  were  gone  oiF  the  flage  ;  we  fliall  find  the 
objedtion  in  a  great  mcafure  obviated.  In  fo 
rude  an  age,  when  no  written  records  were 
known,  when  tradition  was  loofe,  and  accuracy 
of  any  kind  little  attended  to,  what  was  great 
and  heroic  in  one  generation  eafily  ripened  into 
the  marvellous  in  the  next. 

The  natural  reprefentation  of  human  charac- 
ters in  an  Epic  Poem  is  highly  eflential  to  its 
merit :  And  in  refpeCl  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Homer's  excelling  all  the  heroic  poets 
who  have  ever  wrote.  But  though  Olhan  be 
much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  article,  he  will 
be  found  to  be  equal  at  leafl:,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
Virgil ;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  difplay  of 
human  nature,  which  the  fimple  occurrences  of 
his  times  could  be  expected  to  furnifh.  No  dead 
uniformity  of  chara£ler  prevails  in  Fingal ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  principal  characters  are  not 

only 
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only  clearly  diflinguiftied,  but  fometimes  artfully 
coHtrafted,  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each  other.  Offian's 
heroes  are,  like  Homer's,  all  brave  ;  but  their  bra- 
very, like  thofe  of  Homer's  too,  is  of  different 
kinds.  For  inilance,  the  prudent,  the  fedate, 
the  modell  and  circunifpe£l  Connal,  is  finely  op- 
pofed  to  the  prefumptuous,  rafli,  overbearing, 
but  gallant  and  generous  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries 
Cuthullin  into  aftion  by  his  temerity  ;  and  when 
he  fees  the  bad  efFe£l  of  his  counfels,  he  will  not 
furvive  the  difgrace.  Connal,  like  another  Ulyf- 
fes,  attends  Cuthullin  to  his  retreat,  counfels,  and 
comforts  him  under  his  misfortune.  The  fierce, 
the  proud,  and  high-fpirited  Sv/aran  is  admirably 
contrafted  with  tlie  calm,  the  moderate,  and  ge- 
nerous Fingal.  The  chara£ler  of  Ofcar  is  a  favou- 
rite one  throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  ami- 
able warmth  of  the  young  warrior  ;  his  eager  im- 
petuofity  in  the  day  of  action ;  his  paffion  for  fame ; 
his  fubmilTion  to  his  father  ;  his  tendernefs  for 
Malvina,  are  the  flrokes  of  a  mallerly  pencil  j 
the  ftrokes  are  few  ;  but  it  is  the  hand  of  nature, 
and  attracts  the  heart.  Offian's  own  character, 
the  old  man,  the  hero,  and  the  bard,  all  in  one, 
prefents  to  us  through  the  whole  work  a  mofl  re- 
fpe£lable  and  venerable  figure,  which  we  always 
contemplate  with  pleafure.  Cuthulin  is  a  hero 
of  the  higheft  clafs  :  daring,  magnanimous,  and 
exquifitely  fenfible  to  honour.  We  become  at- 
tached to  his  intereft,  and  are  deeply  touched  with 
his  ditlrefs  ;  and  after  the  admiration  raifed  for 
him  in  the  firft  part  of  the  poem,  it  is  a  Itrong 
proof  of  Offian's  maftevly  genius  that  he  durit  ad- 
venture to  produce  to  us  another  hero,  compared 
with  whom,  even  the  great  Cuthullin,  Ihould  be 
only  an  inferior  perfonage  ;  and  who  ihould  rife 
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as  far  above  him,  as  Cuthullin  riies  above  the 
reft. 

Here  indeed,  in  the  chara6ler  and  defcription 
i  of   Fingal,    Onian  triumphs    almoll  unrivalled  : 
I  For  we  may  boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  fhew  us 
\  any  liero  equal  to  Fingal.     Homer's  Hetlor  pof- 
i  feites  feveral  great    and  amiable  qualities  ;    but 
I  Hetlior  in  a  fecondary  perfonage  in  the  Iliad,  not 
the  hero  of  the  work.     We  fee  him  only  occa- 
)  fionally;  we  know  much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do 
j  of  Fingal  ;  who  not  only  in  this  Epic  Poem,  but 
in  'femora,  and  throughout  the  reft  of  Ollian's 
works,   is  prefented   in  all  that  variety  of  lights, 
which  give  the  full  difplay  of  a  character.     And 
though  He(flor   faithfully  difcharges  his  duty  to 
his  country,  his   friends,  and   his   family,  he   is 
tindlured,  however,  with   a  degree  of  the   fame 
favage   ferocity,    which    prevails    among  all  the 
Homeric  heroes.    For  we  find  him  infulting  over 
the  fallen  Patroclus,  with  the  moft  cruel  taunts, 
and   telling   him   when  he   lies  in  the   agony  of 
death,  that  Achilles   cannot  help  him  now  j  and 
that  in  a  Ihort  time  his  body,  ftripped  naked,  and 
deprived  of  funeral  honours,  ftiaii  be  devoured  by 
the  vultures  *.      Whereas    in  the  characfter    of 
Fingal,  concur  almoft  ail  the  qualities  that  can  en- 
noble human  nature;   that  can  either  make  us  ad- 
mire the  hero,  or  love  the  man.     He  is  not  only 
unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people 
happy  by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.     He 
is  truly  the  father  of  his  people.    He  is  known  by 
the  epithet  of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look  ;"  and 
diftinguilhed,    on   every  occafion,    by  humanity 
and  generofity.    He  is  merciful  to  his  foes  f;  full 

of 

*   Iliad  xvi.  830.  II.  xvii.  I27. 

f  When  he  commands  his  f  jiis,  after  Swaran  is  taken  prifo- 
ner,  "  to  purfue  the  left  of  Lochlin,  over  the  heath  of  Lena; 

"  tUiS 
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of  afFe£tlon  to  his  children  ;  full  of  concern  about 
his  friends ;  and  never  mentions  Agandecca,  his 
firft  love,  without  the  utmod  tendernefs.  He  is 
the  univerfal  proteclor  of  the  diftreffed  ;  *'  None 
"  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal," — "  O  Ofcar  ! 
*«  bend  the  ftrong  in  arms  ;  but  fpare  the  feeble 
*'  hand.  Be  thou  a  ftrcam  of  many  tides  againft 
"  the  foes  of  thy  people  -,  but  like  the  gale  tliat 
"  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  vv^ho  alk  thine  aid. 
**  So  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was ;  and 
««  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fup- 
*'  port  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  relied  behind 
*«  the  lightening  of  my  flcel." — Thefe  were  tlvj 
maxims  of  true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his 
grandfon.  His  fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where 
fpread  ;  the  greatell  heroes  acknowledge  his  fu- 
periority ;  his  enemies  tremble  at  his  name  ;  and 
the  higheft  encomium  that  can  be  bellowed  on 
one  whom  the  poet  would  moft  exalt,  is  to  fay, 
that  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  juiiice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  fupporting 
fuch  a  character  as  this,  I  mud  obferve,  what  is 
not  commonly  attended  to,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
poetical  execution  more  difficult,  than  to  draw  a 
perfe6l  character  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
diftindl  and  affetT:ing  to  the  mind.  Some  ftrokes 
of  human  imperfection  and  frailty,  are  what  ufu-. 
ally  give  us  the  moft  clear  vievir,  and  the  moft  fen- 
fible  impreffion  of  a  chara(fter  ;  becaufe  they  pre- 

fent 

"  that  no  veflel  may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rollinjf 
"  Wiives  of  Iniftore;"  he  means  not  alTuredly,  as  fome  have 
mifreprefented  him,  to  order  a  general  fiaughter  of  the  foes, 
and  to  prevent  their  faving  themftlves  by  flight;  but,  like  a 
wife  general,  he  commands  his  chiefs'  to  render  the  viiflory 
complete,  by  a  total  rout  of  the  enemy ;  that  they  might  ad- 
venture no  more  for  the  future,  to  fit  out  any  fleet  againll  him 
or  his  allies. 
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■-0  us  a  man,  fuch  as  we  have  fcen  ;  they  recall 
■.  n  features  of  human  nature.  When  poets 
•;pt  to  go  beyond  this  range,  and  defcribe  a 
lefs  hero,  they,  for  the  mofl  part,  fet  before 
.  .1  fort  of  vague  undiftinguifliable  charader, 
lath  as  the  imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  re- 
alize to  itfelfj  as  the  objedl  of  afFeftion.  We  know 
how  much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular. 
His  pevfe6l  hero,  jEneas,  is  an  unanimated,  infi- 
pid  perfonage,  whom  we  may  pretend  to  admire, 
but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  what 
Virgil  has  failed  in,  Oihan,  to  our  afionifhment, 
has  fuccefsfully  executed.  His  Fingal,  though 
I  exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human  fail- 
t  ings,  is  neverthelefs  a  real  man;  a  charasfter  which 
touches  and  interefts  every  reader.  To  this  it  has 
much  contributed,  that  the  poet  has  reprefented 
him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the 
advantage  of  throwing  around  him  a  great  many 
circum (lances,  peculiar  to  that  age,  which  paint 
him  to  the  fancy  in  a  more  diilimTt  light.  He  is 
furrounded  with  his  famil)'  •,  he  inllrudls  his  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrative 
of  his  paft  exploits  ;  he  is  venerable  with  the  grey 
locks  of  age  ;  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  mora- 
lize, like  an  old  man,  on  human  vanity  and  the 
profpecl  of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  leaffc 
more  felicity,  in  this,  than  may  at  firft  be  imagin- 
ed. For  youth  and  old  age,  are  the  two  flates  of 
human  life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  moll 
pi£lurefque  lights.  Middle  age  is  more  general 
and  vague  ;  and  has  fewer  circumftances  peculiar 
to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  object  is  in  a  fi- 
tuation,  that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  particular, 
and  to  be  cloathed  with  a  variety  of  circumftan- 
ces, it  always  ftands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  po- 
etical defcription. 

Befides 
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Befides  human  perfonages,  divine  or  fupernatu- 
ral  agents  are  often  introduced  into  epic  poetry ; 
forming  what  is  called  the  machinery  of  if,  which 
mofl  critics  hold  to  be  an  eflential  part.  The 
marvellous,  it  muft  be  admitted,  has  always  a  great 
charm  for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  gratifies  the 
imagination,  and  affords  room  for  flriking  and 
fublime  delcription.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
all  poets  fhould  have  a  ftrong  propenfity  towards 
it.  But  I  muft  obferve,  that  nothing  is  more 
difficult,  than  to  adjuft  properly  the  marvellous 
with  the  probable.  If  a  poet  facrifice  probabiHty, 
and  fill  his  work  with  extravagant  fupernatural 
fcenes,  he  fpreadsoverit  an  appearanceof  romance 
and  childifh  ficlion  ;  he  tranfports  his  readers 
from  this  world,  into  a  fantaftic,  vifionary  region  j 
and  lofes  that  weight  and  dignity  which  fhould 
reign  in  epic  poetry.  No  work,  from  which 
probability  is  altogether  banifhed,  can  make  a 
lafting  or  deep  impreffion.  Human  adlions  and 
manners,  are  always  the  moft  interefting  objedls 
which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human  mind.  All 
machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty  which  withdraws 
thcfe  too  much  from  view  ;  or  obfcures  them  un- 
der a  cloud  of  incredible  fiftions.  Befides  being 
temperately  employed,  machinery  ought  always 
to  have  fome  foundation  in  popular  belief.  A 
pott  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what  fyf- 
tt^n.  of  the  marvellous  he  pleafcs  :  He  muft  avail 
himfeif  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  fuper- 
ft'fcus  credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives  ; 
fo  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which 
are  molt  contrary  to  tiie  common  courfe  of  na- 
ture. 

In  thefe  refpe£ls,  Offian  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  remarkably  happy.  He  has  indeed  follow- 
ed the  fame  courfe  with  Homer.     For  it  is  per- 

feaiy 
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fet^ly  abfurd  to  imagine,  as  fome  critics  have  done, 
I  that  Homer's  mythology  was  invented  by  him, 
in  confequence  of  profound  reflexions  on  the 
benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was  no 
fuch  refining  genius.  He  found  the  traditiona- 
ry flories  on  which  he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled 
with  popular  legends  concerning  the  intervention 
of  the  gods  ;  and  he  adopted  thefe,  becaufe  they 
amufed  the  fancy.  Oflian,  in  like  manner,  found 
tlie  tales  of  his  country  full  of  ghofts  and  fpirits  : 
It  is  likely  he  believed  them  himfelf ;  and  he  in- 
troduced rhem,  becaufe  they  gave  his  poems  that 
folemn  and  marvellous  caft,  which  fuited  his  ge- 
nius, fhis  was  the  only  machinery  he  could 
employ  with  propriety  ;  becaufe  it  was  the  only 
intervention  of  fupernatural  beings,  which  agreed 
with  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  It  was 
happy  ;  becaufe  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  leaffc 
with  the  proper  difplav  of  human  chara£ters  and 
atfions  :  becaufe  it  had  lefs  of  the  incredible,  than 
molt  other  kinds  of  poetical  machinery  :  and  be- 
caufe it  ferved  to  diverfify  the  fcene,  and  to 
heighten  the  fubjecf  by  an  awful  grandeur,  which 
is  the  great  defign  of  machinery. 

As  OiTian's  mythology  is  pecuhar  to  himfelf, 
and  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  his  otiier 
poems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  fome  obfervations  on  it,  independent  of  its 
fubferviency  to  epic  compofition.  It  turns,  for 
the  moll  part,  on  the  appearances  of  departed 
fpirits.  Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  notions  of 
every  rude  age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  im- 
material, but  as  thin  airy  forms,  which  can  be 
vifible  or  invifible  at  pleafure  ;  their  voice  is  fee- 
ble ;  their  arm  is  weak  5  but  they  are  endov.'ed 
with  knowledge  more  than  human.  In  a  fepa- 
rate  ftate,  they  retain  the  fame  difpofitions  which 

animated 
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animated  them  in  this  life.  They  ride  on  the 
wind  :  they  bend  their  airy  bows ;  and  purfue 
deer  formed  of  clouds.  The  ghcfis  of  departed 
bards  continue  to  fmg.  The  ghofts  of  departed 
heroes  frequent  the  fields  of  their  former  fam.e. 
*'  They  reil  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of 
'f  mortal  men.  Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 
*'  They  come  fometimes  to  the  ear  of  reft,  and 
«*  raife  their  feeble  voice."  All  this  prefents  to 
us  much  the  lame  fet  of  ideas,  concerning  fpirits, 
as  we  find  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyffey, 
v/here  Uiyffes  vifits  the  regions  of  the  dead  : 
•  And  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  the 
ghoft  of  Patroclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles, 
vanifhes  precifely  like  one  of  Oflian's,  emitting  a 
Ihrill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  like  fmoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Offian's  ideas  con- 
cerning ghofls  were  of  the  fame  nature,  we  can- 
not but  obferve,  that  Offian's  ghofts  are  drawn 
with  much  Itronger  and  livelier  colours  than  thofe 
of  Homer.  Offian  defcribes  ghoits  with  all  the 
particularity  of  one  who  had  feen  and  converfed . 
with  them,  and  whofe  imagination  was  full  of 
the  impreffion  they  had  left  upon  it.  He  calls 
up  thofe  awful  and  tremendous  ideas  which  the 

bimulacra  modis  pallentia  miris, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  mind ;  and 
which,  in  Shakefpeare's  ftyle,  "  harrow  up  the 
*<  foul."  Crugal's  ghoft,  in  particular,  in  the  , 
beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  Fingal,  may 
vie  wl';h  any  appearance  of  this  kind,  defcribed 
by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  Moll  poets 
would  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us, 
that  he  refembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living 
Crugal ;  that  his  form  and  drefs  were  the  fame, 
only  his  face  more  pale  and  fad  ;  and  that  he  bore 
the  mark  of  the  wound  by  which  he  fell.     But 

Offian 
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OiTian  fets  before  our  eyes  a  fpuit  from  the  in- 
vifible  world,  diilinguiflied  by  all  thofe  features, 
which  a  ftrong  altouilhed  imagination  would  give 
to  a  ghofl.  '*  A  dark-red  dream  of  fire  comes 
"  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upon  the 
«  beam  ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swa- 
"  ran,  driving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face 
«'  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon.  His 
«  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill-  His  eyes 
*<  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the 
«  wound  of  his  bread — The  dars  dim-twinkled 
«<  through  his  form ;  and  his  voice  was  like  the 
"  found  of  a  didant  dream."  The  circumdance 
of  the  dars  being  beheld,  "  dim  twinkling 
*'  through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  pi£lurefque  -, 
and  conveys  the  mod  lively  impreiTion  of  his  thin 
and  fl-iadovt'y  fubitance.  The  attitude  in  which 
he  is  afterwards  placed,  and  the  fpeech  put  into 
his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  folemn  and  awful  fub- 
limity,  which  fuits  the  fubjett.  Dim,  and  in 
"  tears,  he  dood  and  dreached  his  pale  hand 
"  over  the  hero.     Faintly  he  raifed   his  feeble 

«  voice  like   the   gale  of  the  reedy  Lego My 

**  ghod,   O  Connal !   is  on  my  native  hills  j  but 

I  *'  my  corfe    is  on    the    fands  of  Ullin.     Thou 

I  **  fhalt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone 

*'  deps  in  the  heath.     I  am  light  as  the  blad  of 

"  Cronila  ;  and  I  move  like  the  fhadow  of  mid. 

I «  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar  !  1  fee  the  dark    cloud 

I  **  of  death.     It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 

[  *'  The  fons  of  green  Erin   Ihall  fall.     Remove 

\ «  from  the  field  of  ghods. — Like  the  darkened 

*'  moon  he  retired  in  the  midd  of  the   whidling 

;  «  blad." 

Several  other  appearances  of  fpirits  might  be 

pointed  out,  as  among  the  mod  fublime  pafiages 

,  of  Odian's  poetry.     The  circumdancts  of  them 

Vol.  II.  M  are 
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are  confiderably  diverfified ;  and  the  fcenery  a!-- 
ways  fuited  to  the  occafion.  "  Ofcar  flowly  af- 
*'  cends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  let  on 
'*  the  heath  before  him.  A  dillant  torrent 
"  faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blafts  rufh  through 
*'  aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon  finks 
*«  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices 
"  are  heard    on    the    heath.     Ofcar    drew   his 

*«  fword." Nothing    can  prepare  the  fancy 

more  happily  for  the  awful  fcene  that  is  to  fol- 
low. **  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the 
"  voice  of  his  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the 
<•  fteed  of  the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs. 
"  His  robe  is  of  the  mifl  of  Leno,  that  brings 
*'  death  to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green 
**  meteor,  half-extinguifhed.  His  face  is  with- 
*'  out  form,  and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over 
"  the  hero  :  and  thrice,  the  winds  of  the  night 
*»  roared  around.  Many  were  his  words  to  Of- 
car.  -He   flowly  vanifned,   like  a  mift  that 

■**  melts  on  the  funny  hill."  To  appearances  of 
this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among  the 
Greek  cr  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to  mind 
th^it  noble  defcription  in  the  book  of  Job  :  *'  In 
«'  thoughts  from  the  vifions  of  the  night,  when 
"  deep  fleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon 
«  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  m.y  bones 
"  to  fhake.  Then  a  fpirit  pafled  before  my 
«*  face.  The  hair  of  my  flefh  ftood  up.  It 
««  ftood  ftill ;  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form 
"  thereof.  An  image  was  before  mine  eyes. 
"  There  was   filence  ;  and   I    heard  a    voice — 

«' Shall  mortal  man  be  more  juft  than 

«  God*?" 

As 

*  Job  iv.  13—17. 
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As  OlTian's  fupernatural  beings  are  dcfcribed 
with  a  furprifuig  force  of  imagination,  fo  they 
are  introduced  with  propriety,  Wc  have  only 
three  ghofls  in  Fingal :  that  of  Crugal,  which 
comes  to  warn  the  holl  of  impending  dellruttion, 
and  to  advife  them  to  fave  themfelves  by  retreat ; 
that  of  Evirallin,  the  fpoufe  of  Ofixan,  which  cahs 
him  to  rife  and  refcue  their  fon  from  danger;  and 
that  of  Agandecca,  which,  juft  before  the  lad 
engagement  with  Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity, 
by  mourning  for  the  approaching  deitru<flion  of 
hej  kinfmen  and  people.  In  the  other  poems, 
gholts  fometimes  appear  when  invoked  to  fore- 
tell futurity  ;  frequently,  according  to  the  noti- 
ons of  theie  times,  they  come  as  forerunners  of 
misfortune  or  death,  to  thofe  whom  they  vifit ; 
fometimes  they  inform  their  friends  at  a  diftance 
of  their  own  death  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  in- 
troduced to  heighten  the  fcenery  on  fome  great 
and  folemn  occaiion.  «  A  hundred  oaks  burn 
"  to  the  wind  :  and  faint  light  gleams  over  the 
**  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafs  through 
"  the  beam ;  and  fliew  their  dim  and  diltant 
•"  forms.    Comala  is  half-unfeen  on  her  meteor  ; 

<'  and  Hidallan   is  fudden  and  dim." "  The 

**  awful  faces  of  other  times,  looked  from  the 
"  clouds  of  Crona.'' — "  Fercuth  !  I  faw  the 
"  ghoft  of  night.  Silent  he  flood  on  that  bank; 
"  his  robe  of  mill  flew  on  the  wind.  I  could 
**  behold  his  tears.  An  aged  man  he  feemed, 
•*'  and  full  of  thought." 

The  ghofts  of  flrangers  mingle  not  with  thofe 
of  the  natives.  *'  She  is  feen  ;  but  not  like  the 
«  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  the 
•**  (trangers  land  ;  and  (he  is  dill  alone."  When 
the  ghoft  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly  known 
is  introduced,  the  propriety  of  the  hving  charac- 
■M  2  ter 
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tcr  is  ftill  preferved.  This  is  remarkable  in  the 
.  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghoft,  in  the  poem  en- 
titled The  Death  of  Cuthullin.  He  feems  to 
forebode  CuthuUin's  death,  and  to  beckon  him  to 
his  cave.  Cuthullin  reproaches  him  for  fuppofing 
that  he  could  be  intimidated  by  fuch  prognoftics. 
*'  Why  doll  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me, 
*^  ghoft  of  the  car-borne  Cahnar?  Would'ft  thou 
<'  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon !  from  the  battles  of 
«f  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  M^ar-, 
'«  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art 
"  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  now  thou 
<f  doll  advife  to  fly  !  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave  : 
*'  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft:  He  delighted  in 
^'  battle;  and  his  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of 
«  heaven."  Calmar  makes  no  return  to  this 
feeming  reproach  :  But,  "  He  retired  in  hisblaft 
*'  v/ith  joy  j  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his 
"  praife."  This  is  precifcly  the  ghoft  of  Achil- 
les in  Homer ;  who,  notwithftanding  all  the  dif- 
fatisfaftion  he  cxprefles  with  his  Itate  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  dead,  as  foon  as  he  had  heard  his  fon 
Necptolemus  praifed  for  his  gallant  behaviour, 
ftrode  away  with  nlent  joy  to  rejoin  the  reft  of 
the  {hades  *. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Ofiian's  mythology, 
tliat  it  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of 
moft  other  ancient  poets  ;  which  of  courfe  is  apt 
to  feem  ridiculous,  after  the  fuperftitions  have 
paiTed  away  on  which  it  was  founded.  Offian's 
mythology  is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  mythology  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  what  has  been 
the  popular  belief  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
under  all  forms  of  religion,  concerning  the  ap- 
pearances of  departed  fpirits.  Homer's  machi- 
nery 

*  Odyir.  Lib,  II. 
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nery  is  always  lively  and  amufing  ;  but  far  frora 
being  always  fupported  with  proper  dignity.  The 
indecent  fquabbles  among  his  gods,  furely  do 
no  honour  to  epic  poetry.  Whereas  Offian's 
machinery  has  dignity  upon  all  occafions.  It  is 
indeed  a  dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful  kind  : 
but  this  is  proper  ;  becaufe  coincident  with  the 
ftrain  and  fpirit  of  the  poetry.  A  light  and  g  ry 
mythology,  like  Homer's,  would  have  been  per- 
fectly unsuitable  to  the  fubjeflson  which  Offian's 
genius  was  employed.  But  though  this  machine- 
ry be  always  folemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always 
dreary  or  difmal  ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the 
fubjecSl  would  permit,  by  thofe  pleafant  and  beau- 
tiful appearances,  which  he  fometimes  introduces, 
of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill.  Thefe  are  gentle  fpi- 
rits  i  defcending  on  fun-beams  ;  fair-moving  on 
the  plain  j  their  forms  white  and  bright ;  their 
voices  fweet ;  and  their  vifits  to  men  propitious. 
The  greateft  praife  that  can  be  given,  to  the  beau- 
ty of  a  living  woman,  is  to  £^y,  "  She  is  fair  as 
"  the  ghoft  of  the  hill  ;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun- 
*<  beam  at  noon,  over  the  filence  of  Morven.'' 
"  The  hunter  fhall  hear  my  voice  from  his  booth. 
'■'  He  fhall  feai*,  but  love  my  voice.  For  fweet 
•'  fhall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  ;  for  pleafiuit 
"  Vi'-ere  they  to  me." 

Befides  ghofls,  or  the  fpirits  of  departed  men, 
we  find  in  OiTian  fome  inftances  of  other  kinds 
of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fuperlor  nature  to 
ghofls  are  fometimes  alluded  to,  which  have  power 
to  embroil  the  deep  ;  to  call  forth  winds  and 
liorms,  and  power  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftrau- 
ger ;  to  overturn  forefts,  and  to  fend  death  a- 
mong  the  people.  We  have  prodigies  too  ;  a 
fliov/er  of  blood  ;  and  when  fome  difafter  is  be- 
£illing  at  a  diilance,  the  foundofdeathheardon  the 
M  3  firings 
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filings  of  Oflian's  harp  :  all  perfeftly  confonant, 
net  only  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  northern  nations, 
but  to  the  general  current  of  a  fuperftitlous  ima- 
gination in  all  countries.  The  deicription  of  Fu;- 
gal's  airy  hall,  in  the  poem  called  Berrathon,  and 
of  the  afcent  of  Malvina  into  it,  deferves  particu- 
lar notice,  as  remarkably  noble  and  magnificent. 
But  above  all,  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the 
fpirit.of  Loda,  in  Carric-thura,  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  admiration.  I  forbear  tranfcribing 
the  paffage,  as  it  muft  have  drawn  the  attention 
of  every  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Olfian. 
The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  oppofed  to  all 
the  terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  God  ;  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  fpeech  of  that  awful  fpirit ;  the 
wound  which  he  receives,  and  the  fliriek  which 
he  ftnds  forth,  "  as  rolled  into  himfelf,  he  rofe 
upon  the  windj"  are  full  of  the  mod  amazing  and 
terrible  majefty.  I  know  no  paflage  more  fublime 
in  the  writings  of  any  uninlpired  author.  The 
fi6fion  is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  hero:  which 
it  does  to  a  high  degree  ;  nor  is  it  lb  unnatural  or 
wild  a  fi6lion  as  might  at  firlt  be  thought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  lupernatu- 
ral  beings  were  material,  and,  confcquentiy,  vul- 
nerable. The  fpirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknow- 
ledged as  a  deity  by  Fingal;  he  did  not  worfhip  at 
the  flone  of  his  power  :  he  phiinly  conlidered 
him  as  the  God  of  his  enemies  only  ;  as  a  local 
deity,  whofe  dominion  extended  no  farther  than 
to  the  regions  where  he  was  worlbipped  ;  who 
had,  therefore,  no  title  to  threaten  him,  and  no 
claim  to  his  iubmiffion.  We  know  there  are  po- 
etical precedents  of  great  authority,  for  fi£fions 
fully  as  extravagant ;  and  if  Homer  be  forgiven 
for  making  Diomed  attack,  and  wound  in  battle, 
the  gods  whom  that  chief  himfelf  worfliipped, 

Ollian 
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Offian  furcly    is  pardonable   for  making  his   hero 
fuperior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign  territory  *. 

Notwithftandingthe  poetical  advantages  which 
I  have  afcribed  to  Olhan's  machinery,  I  acknow- 
ledge it  would  have  been  much  more  beautil'ul 
and  perfett,  had  the  author  difcovered  fome 
knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Alihough  his 
filence  on  his  head  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  tranflator  in  a  very  pro- 
bable manner,  yet  dill  ic-mult  be  held  a  confider- 
able  difadvantage  to  the  poetry.  For  the  moft 
augufl  and  lolty  ideas  that  can  embelliHi  poetry 
are  derived  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  univerfe  :  And  hence  the  invocation 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  fuperior 
powers  who  are  conceived  as  pvefuiing  over  hu- 
man affairs,  the  folemnitles  of  religious  worlhip, 
prayers  preferred,  and  afliftance  implored  on  cri- 
tical occafions,  appear  wiih  great  dignity  in  the 
M  4  works 

*  The  fcene  of  this  encounter  of  Flngal  with  the  fpirit  "f 
I.oda  is  laid  in  Iniftore,  or  the  iflands  of  Orkney ;  and  in  the 
defcription  of  Fingal's  landing  there,  it  is  faid,  "  A  rock  bends 
"  along  the  coall  with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is 
"  the  circle  of  Loda,  with  the  moHy  ilone  of  power."  In  con- 
firmation of  Oflian's  topography,  it  is  proper  to  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  in  thefe  iilands,  as  I  have  heen  well  informed, 
there  are  many  pillars,  and  circles  of  flones,  Hill  remaining, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ftones  and  circles  of  Loda,  or  Lo- 
dcii  ;  to  which  fome  degree  of  fnperftitious  regard  is  annexed 
to  this  day,.  Thefe  iflanJs,  until  the  year  1468,  made  apart 
of  the  Danilh  dominions.  Their  ancient  language,  of  which 
there  are  yet  fome  remains  among  the  natives,  is  called  tlie 
Norfe  ;  and  is  a  dialedl,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandi- 
navian tongue.  The  manners  and  the  fuperftition  of  th.e  in- 
habitants are  quite  diftinA  from  thefe  of  the  Highlands  and 
weftern  iflcs  of  Scotland.  Their  ancient  fongs,  too,  are  ol  a 
diiierent  flrain  and  charadter,  turning  upon  magical  incanta- 
tions and  evocations  from  tlie  dead, which  were  the  favourire  fiih- 
jeils  of  the  old  Runic  poetry.  They  have  many  traditions 
among  them,  of  wars  in  former  times  with  the  inhabitant^  of 
the  weftcrn  ifiands. 
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works  of  almoll  all  poets  as  chief  ornaments  of 
their  compofitions.  The  abfence  of  all  fuch  reli- 
gious ideas  from  Offian's  poetry  is  a  fenfible 
blank  in  it ;  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  can 
eafily  imagine  what  an  illullrious  figure  they  would 
have  made  under  the  management  of  fuch  a  ge- 
nius at  his  ;  and  how  finely  they  would  have  been 
adapted  to  many  iltuations  which  occur  in  his 
works. 

After  fo  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal, 
it  were  necdlefs  to  enter  into  as  full  a  difcuffion  of 
the  conduct  of  Temora,  the  other  Epic  Poem. 
Many  of  the  fame  obfervations,  efpeclally  with 
regard  to  the  great  charaO:eriftics  of  heroic  poe- 
try, apply  to  both.  The  high  merit,  however, 
of  Temora,  requires  that  we  fliould  not  pafs  it  by 
without  fome  remarks. 

The  fcene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  a£tion  is  of  a  pofterior  date. 
The  fubjeft  is,  an  expedition  of  the  hero,  to  de- 
throne and  puniih  a  bloody  ufurper,  and  to  re- 
ftore  the  pofleffion  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pofteri- 
ty  of  the  lawful  prince  ;  an  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  juftice  and  heroifm  of  the  great  Fingal. 
The  adlion  is  one,  and  complete.  The  poem 
opens  with  the  defcent  of  Fingal  on  the  coaft, 
and  the  confultation  held  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
enemy.  The  murder  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
niac,  which  was  the  caufe  of  the  war,  being  an- 
tecedent to  the  epic  adlion,  is  introduced  with 
great  propriety  as  an  epifode  in  the  firft  book.  In 
the  progrefs  of  the  poem,  three  battles  are  defcrib- 
ed,  which  rife  in  their  importance  above  one  ano- 
ther ;  the  fuccefs  is  various,  and  the  ilTue  for 
fome  time  doubtful ;  till  at  laft,  Fingal  brought 
into  diftrefs,  by  the  wound  of  his  great  general 
Gaul,  and  the  death  of  his  fon  Fillan,  affumes  the 

command 
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command  himfelf,  and  having  {lain  the  Iiiili 
king  in  fingle  combat,  reftores  the  rightful  heir 
to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  lefs  fire  than  the  other 
epic  poem  ;  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety, 
iTiOre  tendernefs,  and  more  magnificence.  The 
reigning  idea,  fo  often  prefented  to  us  of 
"  Fingal  in  the  lad  of  his  fields,"  is  venerable 
and  affedling  ;  nor  could  any  m.ore  noble  con- 
clufion  be  thought  of,  than  the  aged  hero,  after 
fo  many  fucccfsful  atchievements,  taking  his 
leave  of  battles,  and  v/ith  all  the  folemnities  of 
thofe  times  rcfigning  his  fpear  to  his  fon.  The 
events  are  lefs  crowded  in  Temora  than  in  Fin- 
gal j  anions  and  chara£lers  are  more  particularly 
difplayed  ;  we  are  let  into  the  tranfa^lions  of 
bothhofts-,  and  informed  of  the  adventures  of 
the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  The  ftill  pathe- 
tic, and  the  romantic  fcenery  of  feveral  of  the 
night  adventures,  fo  rem.arkably  fuited  to  OlTi- 
an's  genius,  occafion  a  fine  diverfity  in  the  poem  ; 
and  are  happily  contrafted  with  the  military  ope- 
rations of  the  day. 

In  moft  of  our  author's  poems,  the  horrors  of ' 
war  are  foftened  by  intermixed  fcenes  of  love 
and  friendfhip.  In  Fingal,  thefe  are  introduced 
as  epifodes  ;  in  Temora,  we  have  an  incident  of 
this  nature  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  piece  t 
in  the  adventure  of  Cathmor  and  Sulmalla.  This 
forms  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  beauties  of 
that  poem.  The  dillrefs  of  Sulmalla,  difguifed. 
and  unknown  among  llrangers,  her  tender  and 
anxious  concern  for  the  fafety  of  Cathmor,  her 
dream,  and  her  melting  remembrance  of  the 
land  of  her  fathers;  Cathmor's  emotion  v/hen  ■ 
he  firll  difcovers  her,  his  flruggles  to  conceal 
aad  fupprefs  his  paflion,  left  it  fl:vOuld  unman 
M,  5_  hina,; 
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him  in  the  midft  of  war,  though  "  his  foul 
«  poured  forth  in  fecret,  •when,  he  beheld  her 
««  fearful  eye  ;"  and  the  lad  interview  between 
them,  when  overcome  by  her  tendernefs,  he  lets 
her  know  he  had  difcovered  her,  and  confefles 
his  paflion  ;  are  a^U  wroueht  up  with  the  mod 
exquiike  fenfibility  and  delicacy. 

13ef]des  the  characters  which  appeared  in  Fin- 
gal,  feveral  nev/  ones  are  here  introduced  j  and 
though,  as  they  are  all  the  charadlers  of  warriors, 
bravery  is  'the  predominant  feature,  they  are 
neverthelefs  diverfified  in  a  fenfible  and  ftriking 
manner.  Foldath,  for  inftance,  the  general  of 
Cathmor,  exhibits  the  perfedl  pi£lure  of  a  favage 
chieftain:  Bold,  and  daring,  but  prefumptous,. 
cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is  diftinguiihed,  on 
his  firll  appearance,  as  the  friend  of  the  tyrant 
Gairbar;  "•  His  flride  is  haughty  5  his  red  eye 
rolls  in  wrath."  In  his  perfon  and  whole  de- 
portment, he  is  contrafled  with  the  mild  and 
wife  Hidalla,  another  leader  of  the  fame  army, 
on  whofe  humanity  and  gentlenefs  he  looks  with 
great  contempt.  He  profefledly  delights  in  ftrife 
•and  blood.  He  inuilts  over  the  fallen.  He  is 
imperious  in  his  counfels,  and  fatlious  when  they 
•are  not  followed.  He  is  unrelenting  in  all  his 
fchemes  of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  deny-. 
ing  the  funeral  fong  to  the  dead  ;  which,  from 
the  injury  thereby  done  to  their  ghofts,  was,  in 
thofe  days,  coniidered  as  the  greateft  barbarity. 
Fierce  to  the  laR,  he  comforts  himfelf  in  his  dy-^ 
ing  moments,  with  thinking  that  his  ghofl  fhall 
often  leave  its  blail  to  rejoice  over  the  graves  of 
thofe  he  had  llain.  Yet  OfTian,  ever  prone  ta 
the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  throw  into  his 
account  of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,   fome 

tender. 
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fender  circumftances  ;  by  the  moving  defcription 
of  his  daughter  Dardulena,  the  laft  of  his  race. 

The  character  of  Foldath  tends  much  to  exalt 
that  of  Cathmor,  the  chief  commander,  which 
is  diitinguifhed  by  the  mod  humane  virtues.  He 
abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty,  is  famous  for  his 
hofpitality  to  Grangers  ;  open  to  every  generous 
fentiment,  and  to  every  foft  and  companionate 
feeling.  He  is  fo  amiable  as  to  divide  the  read- 
er's attachment  between  him  and  the  hero  of  the 
poem  ;  though  our  author  has  artfully  managed 
it  fo,  as  to  make  Cathmor  himfelf  indirectly  ac- 
knowledge Fingal's  fuperiority,  and  to  appear 
fomewhat  apprchenfive  of  the  event,  after  the 
death  of  Fillan,  which  he  knew  would  call  forth 
Fingal  in  all  his  might.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  although  Offian  has  introduced  into  his 
poems  three  complete  heroes,  Cuthullin,  Cath- 
mor, and  Fingal,  he  has,  however,  fenlibly  dif- 
tinguiflied  each  of  their  characlers.  Cuthullin 
is  particularly  honourable  •,  Cathmor  particularly 
amiable ;  Fingal  wife  and  great,  retaining  an  af- 
cendant  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  v/hatever  light  he 
is  viewed. . 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the- 
one  mofl  highly  finiilied,  is  Fillan.  His  cha- 
racter is  of  that  fort,  for  which  OiFian  fliews  a 
particular  fondnefs ;  an  eager,  fervent  young 
warrior,  fired  with  all  the  impatient  enthufiatm 
for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  that  time  of  life.. 
He  had  fketched  this  in  the  difcri^ition  of  his 
own  fon  Ofcar  j  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more 
fully  in  Fillan,  and  as  the  character  is  fo  confo- 
nant  to  the  epic  drain,  though,  fo  far  as  I  re- 
member, not  placed  in  fuch  a  confpicuous  light 
by  any  other  epic  poet,  it  may  be  worth  while- 
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to  attend  a  little  to  Oflian's  management  of  it  in 
this  initance. 

Fillan  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  fons  of  Fin- 
gal  J  younger,  it  is  plain,  that  his  nephew  Ofcar, 
by  whofe  fame  and  great  deeds  in  war,  we  may 
naturally  fuppofe  his  ambition  to  have  been  high- 
ly ftimulated.  Withal,  as  he  is  younger,  he  is 
defcribed  as  more  rafii  and  fiery.  His  firft  ap- 
pearance is  foon  after  Ofcar's  death,  when  he 
was  employed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  foe 
by  night.  In  a  converfation  with  his  brother 
Offian,  on  that  occafion,  we  learn  that  it  was 
not  long  fmce  he  began  to  lift  the  fpear.  "  Few 
**  are  the  marks  of  my  fword  in  battle ;  but 
**  my  foul  is  fire."  He  is  with  fome  diificulty 
reitrained  by  OiTian  from  going  to  attack  the 
enemy ;  and  complains  to  him,  that  his 
father  had  never  allowed  him  any  opportuni- 
ty of  fignalizing  his  valour.  "  The  king 
»'  hath  not  remarked  my  fword  ;  I  go  forth  with 
*'  the  crowd  ;  I  return  without  my  fame."  Soon 
after,  when  Fingal  according  to  cuftom  was  to 
appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to  command  the  army, 
and  each  was  ftanding  forth,  and  putting  in  his 
claim  to  this  honour,  Fillan  is  prefented  in  the 
following  mod  pidlurefque  and  natural  attitude. 
*'  On  his  fpear  Hood  the  fon  of  Clatho,  in  the 
"  wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  raifed  his 
**  eyes  to  Fingal  :  his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as 
**  he  fpoke.  Fillan  could  not  boafb  of  battles, 
«'  at  once  Ive  ftrode  av/ay.  Bent  over  a  diftant 
"  flream  he  ftood  ;  the  tear  hung  in  his  eye. 
*'  He  (truck,  at  times,  the  thiitle's  head,  with 
*'  his  inverted  fpear.''  No  lefs  natural  and  beau- 
tiful is  the  defcription  of  Fingal's  paternal  emo- 
tion en  this  occafion.  "  Nor  is  he  unfeen  of 
«5  EingaL      Side-long  he  beheld  his  fon.      He 

f<  beheld 
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<«  beheld  him  with  burfling  joy.  He  hid  the 
"  big  tear  with  his  locks,  and  turned  amidft  his 
"  crowded  foul."  The  command,  for  that  day, 
being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan  ruflies  amid  It  the 
thickeft  of  the  foe,  faves  Gaul's  life,  who  is 
wounded  by  a  random  arrow,  and  dilllnguifhes 
himfeif  fo  in  battle,  that  <<  the  days  of  old  re- 
**  turn  on  Fingai's  mind,  as  he  beholds  the  re- 
"  nown  of  his  fon.  As  the  fun  rejoices  from  the 
**  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams  have  raifed, 
**  whilit  it  fhakes  its  lonely  head  on  the  heath, 
«  fo  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan."  Sedate 
however  and  wife,  he  mixes  the  praife  which  he 
beftows  on  him  with  fome  reprehenOon  of  his 
raihnefs,  "  My  fon,  I  faw  thy  deeds,  and  my  foul 
**  v/as  g'ad.  Thou  art  brave,  fun  of  Clatho, 
**  but  headlong  in  the  ftrife.  So  did  not  Fingal 
**  advance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let 
"  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee  ;  they  are 
"  thy  ilrength  in  the  field.  Then  flialt  thou 
*<  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of 
•'  thy  fathers." 

Oil  the  next  day,  the  greatefl  and  tlie  lafi  of 
Fillan's  life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  of 
leading  on  ihe  hoft  to  battle.  Fingai's  fpeech  to 
his  troops  on  this  occafion  is  full  of  noble  fenti- 
ment  •,  and  where  he  recommends  his  fon  to 
their  care,  extremely  touching.  "  A  young 
•*  beam,  is  before  you ;  few  are  his  fteps  to  war. 
•*'  They  are  fev/,  but  he  is  valiant  5  defend  my 
*'  dark-haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  •, 
"  hereafter  he  may  fland  alone.  His  form  is 
*•  like  his  fathers  ;  his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their 
"  fire."  When  the  battle  begins,  the  poet  puts 
forth  his  ftrength  to  defcribe  the  exploits  of  the 
young  hero  •,  who,  at  lafl  encountering  and  kill- 
ing v/ith  his  own  hand  Foldatli  the  oppofite  ge- 

neralj . 
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neral,  attains  the  pinnacle  of  glory.  In  whair 
follows,  when  the  fate  of  Fillan  is  drawing  near,. 
Oflian,  if  any  where,  excels  himfelf.  Foldath 
being  flain,  and  a  general  rout  begun,  there 
was  no  recourfe  left  to  the  enemy  -but  in  the 
great  Cathmor  himfelf,  who  in  this  extremity 
defcends  from  the  hill,  where,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  princes,  he  furveyed  the  battle. 
Obferve  how  this  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by 
the  poet.  *'  Wide  fpreading  over  echoing  Lu- 
"  bar,  the  flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fil- 
*«  Ian  hung  forward  on  their  fteps ;  and  ftrewed 
"  the  heath  with   dead.     Fingal  rejoiced  over 

"  his  fon Blue-fliielded  Cathmor  rofe 

*'  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  !  Give  Fillan's 
*'  praife  to  the  wind  ;  raife  high  his  praife  in  my 
*►  hall,  while  yet  he  ftiines  in  war.  Leave, 
.  <'  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  leave  thy  hall  ;  behold 
*'  that  early  beam  of  thine  !    The  holl  is  wither- 

"  ed   in  its  courfe.      No  farther,  look it  is 

"  dark — light-trembling  from  the  harp,  ftrike, 
•<  virgins  1  ftrike  tlie  found."  The  fudden  in-' 
terruption,  and  fufpenfe  of  the  narration  on 
Gathmor's  rifing  from  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burft- 
ing  into  the  praife  of  Fillan,  and  the  paflionate 
apoftrophe  to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable 
efiorts  of  poetical  art,  in  order  to  intereft  us  in 
Fillan's  danger  ;  and  the  whole  is  heightened  by 
the  immediately  following  fimile,  one  of  the 
nioft  magnificent  and  fublime  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  poet,  and  which  if  it  had  been  found 
in  Homer,  would  have  been  the  frequent  fub- 
je6l  of  admiration  to  critics  ;  "  Fillan  is  like  a 
«'  fpirit  of  heaven,  that  defcends  from  the  fkirfi- 
"  of  his  blaft.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his 
wave  to  wave.  His- 
"  path. 
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"  path  kindles  behind  him  ;   iflands  fiiake  their 
<'  heads  on  the  heaving  feas." 

13ut  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhaufled.  The 
fall  of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or,  in  OlTian's 
ityle,  the  extinction  of  this  beam  of  heaven, 
could  not  be  rendered  too  interelling  and  affecl- 
ina;.  Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn  towards 
Fingal.  He  beholds  from  his  hill  the  rifing  of 
Catlimor,  and  the  danger  of  his  fon.  But  what 
fliall  he  do  ?  •'*  Shall  Fingal  rife  to  his  aid,  and, 
"  take  the  fword  of  Luno  ?  What  then  fliould 
♦'  become  of  thy  fame,  fon  of  white-bofomed 
"  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal, 
»•'  daughter  of  Iniflore  !  I  fliall  not  quench  thy 
^*'  early  beam. — No  cloud  of  mine  fiiall  rife,  my 
"  fun,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire."  Struggling  be- 
tween concern  for  the  f^ame,  and  fear  for  the 
fafety  of  his  fon,  he  withdraws  from  the  fight 
of  the  engagement ;  and  difpatches  Ofiian  in 
hafte  to  the  field,  with  this  affectionate  and  de- 
hcate  injunction  :  *'  Father  of  Ofcar  !''  addrefr 
fing  him  by  a  title  which  on  this  occafion  has 
the  higheft  propriety.,  <»  Father  of  Ofcar  !  lift 
»'  the  fpear-,  defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  con- 
•*  ceal  thy  (teps  from  Fiilan's  eyes  :  He  muft  not 
"  knov/  that  I  doubt  his  Iheel."  Oflian  arrived 
too  late.  But  unwilling  to  defcribe  Fillan  van- 
quished, the  poet  fupprelTes  all  the  circumftances 
of  the  combat  with  Cathmor ;  and  only  (hews  us 
the  dying  hero.  We  fee  him  animated  to  the  end 
with  the  fame  martial  and  ardent  fpirit;  breathing 
his  hill  in  bitter  regret  for  being  fo  early,  cut  off 
from  the  field  of  glory.  "  Oflian,  lay  me  in 
•«  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  flone  above  me, 
"  left  one  fnould  ailc  about  my  fame.  1  ani, fallen 
■*  iu.the  firf!;  of  my  fields  ;    fallen  without  re- 

«<  nowPi 
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*'  nown.  Let  thy  voice  alone,  fend  joy  to  mv'- 
"  flying  foul.  Why  fhould  the  bard  know 
"  where  dwells  the  early-fallen  Fiilan.''  He. 
who  after  tracing  the  circumftances  of  this  ftory,. 
fhali  deny  that  our  bard  is  poflefled  of  high  fen- 
timent  and  high  art,  muft  be  ftrangely  preju-- 
diced  indeed.  Let  hitn  read  the  ftory  of  Pallas^ 
in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  fimilar  kind  j  and  after 
all  the  praife  he  may  juftly  beftow  on  the  ele-- 
gant  and  finifhed  defcription  of  that  amiable  au- 
thor, let  him  fay  which  of  the  two  poets  unfolds 
moft  of  the  human  foul.  I  waive  infifting  on 
any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora  ;  as  my- 
aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  genius, 
and  fpirit  of  OiTian's  poetry,  than  to  dwell  on  all, 
his  beauties. 

The  judgment  and  art  difcovered  In  conduft-^ 
ing  works  of  fuch  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora, 
diliinguifii  them  from  the   other  poems  in   this- 
coIle£lion.     The  fmaller  pieces,    however,    con-- 
tain  particular  beauties  no  lefs  eminent.     They- 
are   hiftorical   poem.s,    generally   of   the   elegiac. 
kind;  and  plainly  difcover  themfelves  to  be   the 
work  of  the  fame  author.     One  confiftent  face 
of  manners  is  every  where  prefented  to  us  ;    one, 
fpirit  of  poetry  reigns  j  the  mafterly  hand  of  Of- 
fian   appears   throughout ;    the   fame  rapid   and: 
animated   ftyle  ;    the   fame   ftrong  colouring   of 
imagination,  and  the  fame  glowing  fenfibility  of - 
heart.     Befides  the  unity  which  belongs  to  the 
compofitlons  of  one  man,    there  is  moreover  a 
certain  unity  of  fubjefl,  v/hich  very  happily  con- 
nefts  all  thefe  poems.     They   form   the  poetical 
hiftory  of  the  age  of  Fingal.     The  fame  race   of 
heroes  whom  he  had  met  with   in  the  greater, 
poems,    Cuthullin,    Ofcar,    Ccnnal,    and   Gaul, 
return  again  upon  the  ftage ;  and  Fingal  himfelf 
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is  always  the  principal  figure,  prefented  on  every 
(Kcafion,  with  equal  magnificence,  nay  r.fing 
upon  us  to  the  laft.  The  circumftances  of  Of- 
han's  old  age  and  blindnefs,  his  furviving  all  his 
i'riends,  and  his  relating  their  great  exploits  to 
IMalvina,  the  fpoufe  or  miftrefs  of  his  beloved 
ion  Ofcar,  furnilh  the  fineft  poetical  fituations 
that  fancy  could  devife  for  that  tender  pathetic 
which  reigns  in  Oflian's  poetry. 

On  each  of  thefe  poems,  there  might  be  room 
for  feparate  obfervacions,  with  regard  to  the 
condu6l  and  difpofition  of  the  incidents,  as  well 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  defcriptions  and  fenti- 
ments.  Carthon  is  a  regular  and  highly-finilhed 
piece.  The  main  ftory  is  very  properly  intro- 
duced by  Cleflammor's  relation  of  the  adventure 
of  his  youth  ;  and  this  introduction  is  finely 
heightened  by  Fingal's  fong  of  mourning  over 
Moina  ;  in  which  Offian,  ever  fond  of  doing 
honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  to  diftinguifh 
him,  for  being  an  eminent  poet,  as  well  as  war- 
rior. Fingal's  fong  upon  this  occafion,  when 
«<  his  thcufand  Bards  leaned  forwards  from  their 
"  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,"  is  infe- 
rior to  no  paflage  in  the  whole  book  ;  and  with 
great  judgment  put  in  his  mouth,  as  the  feriouf- 
nefs,  no  lefs  than  the  fublimity  of  the  ftrain,  is 
peculiarly  fuited  to  the  Hero's  chara6ler.  In 
Darthula  are  aflembled  ahnoft  all  the  tender 
images  that  can  touch  the  heart  of  man ;  Friend- 
fhip,  love,  the  afFeftions  of  parents,  fons,  and 
brothers,  the  diflrefs  of  the  aged,  and  the  un- 
availing bravery  of  the  young.  The  beautiful 
nddrefs  to  the  moon,  with  which  the  poem 
opens,  and  the  tranfition  from  thence  to  the  fub- 
jecl,  moft  happily  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
train  of  aficdling  events  that  is  to  follow.     The 

ftory 
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flory  is  regular,  dramatic,  interefting  to  the  lafi:. 
He  who  can  read  it  without  emotion  may  con- 
gratulate himfelf,  if  he  pk  afes,  upon  being  com- 
pletely armed  againft  fynipathetic  forrow.  As 
Fingal  had  no  occafion  of  appearing  in  the  ac- 
tion of  this  poem,  Ofhan  makes  a  very  artful 
tranfition  from  his  narration,  to  what  was  pafBng 
in  the  halls  of  Selma.  'Ihe  found  heard  there 
on  the  firings  of  his  harp,  the  concern  which 
Fingal  lliows  on  hearing  it,  and  the  invocation 
of  the  ghofts  of  their  fathers,  to  receive  the  he- 
roes failing  in  a  dulant  Lmti,  are  introduced  with 
great  beauty  of  imagination  to  incrtafe  the  (o' 
lemnity,  and  to  diverfify  the  fcenery  of  the  poem. 
Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  mod  fublime  digni- 
ty ;  and  has  rhis  advantage  of  being  more  cheer- 
ful in  the  fubjecl,  and  more  happy  in  the  cataf- 
trophe  than  moil  of  the  other  poems  :  Though 
tempered  at  the  fame  time  with  epifodes  in  that 
flrain  of  tender  melancholy,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  great  delight  of  Offian  and  the  Bards  of 
his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed,  by 
high  generoiity  of  fentiment.  'Ihis  is  carried  fo 
far,  particularly  in  the  refufal  of  Gaul,  on  one 
fide,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  lleeping  foe  > 
and  of  Lathmon,  on  the  other,  to  overpower 
by  numbers  the  two  young  warriors,  as  to  recall 
into  one's  mind  the  manners  of  chivalry  ;  fome 
refemblance  to  which  may  perhaps  be  fuggefted 
by  other  incidents  in  this  collection  of  poems. 
Chivalry,  however,  took  rife  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try too  remote  from  thofe  of  Ofhan,  to  admit  the 
fufpicion  that  the  one  could  have  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  other.  So  far  as  chivalry  had  any 
real  exiftence,  the  fame  military  enthufiafm, 
which  gave  birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  times,  might, 
in  the  days  of  Offian,  that  isj  in  the  infancy  of  a 

rifmg. 
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rifmg  ftate,  through  the  operation  of  the  fame 
caufe,  very  naturally  produce  effe£ts  of  the  fame 
kind  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men.  So  far 
as  chivalry  vi'as  an  ideal  fyilem  exiiting  only  in 
roman<:ej  it  will  not  be  thought  furpriiing,  when 
v/e  refleft  on  the  account  before  given  of  the  Cel- 
tic Bards,  that  this  imaginary  refmement  of  he- 
.  roic  manners  fliould  be  found  among  them,  as 
much,  at  leaft,  as  among  the  ^'rohadorts^  or 
ftrolling  Provencal  Bards,  in  the  loth  or  nth 
century  ;  whofe  fongs,  it  is  fiiid,  firft  gave  rife 
to  thofe  romantic  ideas  of  heroifm,  which  for  fo 
long  a  time  enchanted  Europe  *.  Oilian's  he- 
roes have  all  the  gallantry  and  generofity  of  thofe 
fabulous  knights,  without  their  extravagance ; 
and  his  love  fcenes  have  native  tendernefs,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  unnatural 
conceits  which  abound  in  the  old  romances. 
The  adventures  related  by^our  poet  which  refem- 
ble  the  mofl  thofe  of  romance,  concern  women 
who  follow  their  lovers  to  war  difguifed  in  the 
armour  of  men  ;  and  thcfe  are  fo  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  difcovery,  feveral  of  the  molt 
interefting  fituations ;  one  beautiful  inltance  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another 
in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

Oithona  prefents  a  fituation  of  a  different  na- 
ture. In  the  abfence  of  her  lover  Gaul,  ihe  had 
been  carried  off  and  raviilied  by  Dunrommath. 
Gaul  difcovers  the  place  where  {he  is  kept  con- 
cealed, and  comes  to  revenge  her.  Tlie  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lovers,  the  fentiments  and  the 
behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occafion,  are  de- 
fcribed  with  fuch  tender  and  exquiiite  propriety, 
as  does  the  greateft  honour  both  to  the  art  and 

to 
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to  the  delicacy  of  our  author  :  and  would  have 
been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the  moFt  refined 
age.  The  conduil  of  Croma  muft  llrike  every 
reader  as  remarkably  judicious  and  beautiful. 
We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death  of  INIalvina, 
which  is  related  in  the  fucceeding  poem.  8he  is 
therefore  introduced  in  perfon ;  *«  fhe  has 
"  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream  ;  flie  feels  the  flut- 
"  tering  of  her  foul ;"  and  in  a  mofh  moving  la- 
mentation addreffed  to  her  beloved  Ofcar,  fhe 
fings  her  own  Death  fong.  Nothing  could  be 
calculated  with  more  art  to  footh  and  comfort 
her,  than  the  ftory  which  Oilian  relates.  In 
the  young  and  brave  Fovargormo,  another  Ofcar 
is  introduced  -,  his  praifes  are  fung  j  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  is  fet  before  her  of  thofe  who  die  in  their 
youth,  "  when  their  renown  is  around  them  ; 
"  before  the  feeble  behold  tliem  in  the  hall, 
"  and  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands." 

But  no  where  does  Offian's  genius  appear  to 
greater  advantage,  than  in  Berrathon,  which  is 
reckoned  the  conclufion  of  his  fongs,  "  The  lafc 
"  found  of  the  voice  of  Cona." 

,  Quails  olor  noto  poCturus  littore  vitam, 
Ir.gemit,  et  mssflis  mulcens  confentibus  auras 
Prsefago  qusritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

The  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  fuited  to 
the  fubjeift.  Every  thing  is  full  of  that  invifibic 
world,  into  which  the  aged  Bard  believes  him- 
felf  now  ready  to  enter.  The  airy  hall  of  Fin- 
gal  prefents  itfelf  to  his  view  j  *'  he  fees  the 
*'  cloud  that  fhall  receive  his  ghofl:  ;  he  beholds 
**  the  mill  that  (hall  form  his  robe  when  he  ap- 
''  pears  on  his  hill ;''  and  all  the  natural  obje<d;s 
around  him  feem  to  carry  the  prefages  of  death. 
«  The  thiftle  fhakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The 
«'  flower  hangs  its  heavy  head  :  it  feems  to  fay, 

"  I  am 
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"  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ;  the 
<'  time  of  my  departure  is  near,  and  the  bhi(t 
«  that  fhall.  fcatter  my  leaves."  Malvina's  death 
is  hinted  to  him  in  the  moil  delicate  manner  by 
the  fon  of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her 
apotheofis,  or  afcent  to  the  habitation  of  heroes, 
and  the  intrcducflion  to  the  ftory  which  follows 
from  the  mention  which  Oflian  fuppofes  the  fa- 
ther of  Malvina  to  make  of  him  in  the  hall  of 
Fingal,  are  all  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of  poetry. 
*«  And  doft  thou  remember  Oflian,  O  Tofcar 
<'  fon  of  Comloch  ?  the  battles  of  our  youth 
"  were  many ;  our  fwords  went  together  to  the 
"  field."  Nothing  could  be  more  proper  than 
to  end  his  fongs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the 
father  of  that  Malvina,  of  whom,  his  heart  was 
now  fo  full  ;  and  who,  from  firit  to  laft,  had 
been  fuch  a  favourite  objetl  throughout  all  his 
poems. 

The  fcene  of  mod  of  Ofllan's  poems  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  or  in  the  coaft  of  Ireland  oppofite  to  the 
territories  of  Fingal.  When  the  fcene  is  in  Ire- 
land, we  perceive  no  change  of  manners  from 
thofe  of  Olhan's  native  country.  For  as  Ireland 
was  undoubtedly  peopled  with  Celtic  tribes,  the 
language,  cuftoms,  and  religion  of  both  nations 
were  the  fame.  They  had  been  feparated  from 
one  another  by  migration,  only  a  few  generati- 
ons, as  it  (hould  feem,  before  our  poet's  age  ;  and 
they  ftili  maintained  a  clofe  and  frequent  inter- 
courfe.  But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expediti- 
ons of  any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coafl 
or  to  the  ifiands  of  Orkney,  which  were  then  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  territory,  as  he  docs  in  Carric- 
thura,  Sulmalla  of  Lumon,  and  Cathloda,  the 
cafe  is  quite  altered.  Thofc  countries  were  in- 
habited by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  defcent,  who 

in 
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in  their  manners  and  religious  rites  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  Celtae  ;  nnd  it  is  curious  and  remark- 
able, to  find  this  difference  clearly  pointed  out 
in  the  poems  of  Offian.  His  defcriptions  bear  the 
native  marks  of  one  who  was  prefent  in  the  ex- 
peditions which  he  relates,  and  who  defcribes 
what  he  had  feen  with  his  own  eyes.  No  foon- 
er  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin,  or  the  illands  of 
Iniftore,  than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a  fo- 
reign region.  New  objefts  begin  to  appear.  We 
meet  every  where  with  the  ftones  and  circles  of 
Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  the  great  Scandinavian  deiry. 
We  meet  with  the  divinations  and  inchantments, 
for  which  it  is  well  known  thofe  northern  nati- 
ons were  early  famous.  There,  mixed  with  the 
"  murmur  of  waters,  rofe  the  voice  of  aged  men, 
**  who  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in 
**  their  war  j"  whilft  the  Caledonian  chiefs  who 
affifted  them,  are  defcribed  as  {landing  at  a  dif- 
tance,  heedlefs  of  their  rites.  That  ferocity  of 
manners  which  diilinguifhed  thofe  nations,  alfo 
becomes  confpicuous.  In  the  combats  of  their 
chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  favagenefs  j  even  their 
women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The  fpirit,  and 
the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  that  northern 
fcalder  whom  I  formerly  quoted,occur  to  us  again. 
*<  The  hawks,"  Offian  makes  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian chiefs  fay,  "  rufh  from  all  their  winds  ; 
'*  they  are  wont  to  trace  my  courfe.  We  rejoic- 
**  ed  three  days  above  the  dead,  and  called  the 
*'  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came  from  all  their 
**  winds,  to  feafi.  on  the  foes  of  Annir.'' 

Difmiffmg  now  the  feparate  confideration  of 
any  of  our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  his  manner  of  writing,  un- 
der the  general  heads  of  Defcription,  Imagery, 
and  Sentiment. 

A  poet 
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A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  diftlnguifli- 
cd  by  his  talent  for  defcription  *.  A  fecond  rate 
writer  difcerns  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  the  ob- 
jed  he  means  to  defcribe.  Kis  conceptions  of  it 
are  vague  and  loofe  ;  his  exprefllons  feeble ;  and 
of  courfe  the  object  is  prefented  to  us  indiftin6lly 
and  as  through  a  cloud.  But  a  true  poet  makes 
us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our  eyes  :  he 
catches  the  difbinguifliing  features ;  he  gives  it 
the  colours  of  life  and  reality  j  he  places  it  in 
fuch  a  light  that  a  painter  could  copy  after  him. 
This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  ima- 
gination, which  firft  receives  a  I'lrong  impreffion 
of  the  obje£l ;  and  then  by  a  proper  feledlion  of 
capital  piQurefque  circumitances  employed  in  de- 
fcribing  it,  tranfmits  that  imprefTton  in  its  full 
force  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  That  Offian 
pofTeffes  this  defcriptive  power  in  a  high  degree, 
we  have  a  clear  proof  from  the  eWtOi  which  his 
defcriptions  produce  upon  the  imaginations  of 
thofe  who  read  him  with  any  degree  of  attention 
and  tafte.  Few  poets  are  more  interefting.  We' 
contract  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  prin- 
cipal heroes.  The  characters,  the  manners,  the 
face  of  the  country  become  familiar  :  we  even 
think  we  could  draw  the  figure  of  his  ghofts:  In 
a  word,  whilfl  reading  him*  wc  are  tranfported  as 
into  a  new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  objects 
as  if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  eafy  to  point  out  fevcral  inllances  of 
exquifite  painting  in  the  works  of  our  author. 
Such,  for  inftance,  as  the  fcenery  with  wliich 
Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cairbar 

is 


*  See  the  rules  of  poetical  defcription  excellently  illuftrated 
by  Lord  Kaims,  in  his  elements  of  Critidfm,  vol.  iii.  chap.  '21, 
Of  narration  and  defcription. 
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is  there  prefented  to  us ;  the  defcriptlon  of  the 
young  prince  Cormac,  in  the  fame  book  ;  and  the 
ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Cartho.  "  I  have  feen  the 
*«  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate. 
*«  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  j  and  the 
"  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
*'  ftream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place 
«  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiftle  fliook 
*'  there  its  lonely  head  :  the  mofs  whiftled  to 
«'  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  win- 
*'  dows  j  the  rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round 
*'  his  head.  Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina  •, 
**  filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers."  No- 
thing alfo  can  be  more  natural  and  lively  than 
the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterwards  defcribes 
how  the  conflagration  of  his  city  afFeded  him 
when  a  child  :  "  Have  I  not  feen  the  fallen  Bal- 
clutha ?  and  fliall  I  feaft  with  Comhal's  fon .'' 
Comhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midfl  of 
my  father's  hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not 
the  caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  columns 
of  fmoke  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe 
above  my  walls  :  I  often  looked  back  with 
gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled  above  the  hill. 
But  when  the  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I 
beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls.  My  figh 
arofe  with  the  morning  ;  and  my  tears  de- 
fcended  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight,  I  faid 
to  my  foul,  againft  the  children  of  my  foes  ? 
And  I  will  fight,  O  Bard  !  I  feel  the  ftrength 
of  my  l"oul."  In  the  fame  poem,  the  aflem- 
bling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had  been 
warned  of  fome  impending  danger  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prodigy,  is  defcribed  with  fo  many  pic- 
turefque  circumftances,  that  one  imagines  himfelf 
prefent  in  the  afl'embly.  "  The  king  alone  be- 
'*  held  the  terrible  fight,    and  he   forefaw  the 

«  death 
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*'■  death  of  his  people.  He  came  in  filence  to  his 
'<  hall,  and  took  his  father's  fpear ;  the  mail  rat- 
*^  tied  on  his  hreall  The  heroes  rofe  around. 
'*  They  looked  in  Tilence  on  each  other,  mark- 
"  ing  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  faw  the  battle 
"  in  his  face.  A  thoufiuid  iliields  are  placed  at 
<*  once  on  their  arms  ;  and  they  drew  a  thoufand 
<♦  fwords.  The  hall  of  Selma  brightened  around. 
'''  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  Tlie  grey  dogs 
"  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the 
*'  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the 
*'   king;  and  half  alTumed  liis  fpear." 

It  has  been  objected  to  Olhan,  that  his  de- 
fcriptions  of  military  adions  are  imperfecl,  anil 
much  lefs  diverfilied  by  circumilances  than  thofc; 
of  Homer.  This  is  in  fome  meafure  true.  The 
amazing  fertility  of  Homer's  invention  is  no  where 
fo  much  difpiaved  as  in  the  incidents  of  his  bat- 
ties,  and  in  the  little  hiliory  pieces  he  gives  of  the 
perfons  fluin.  Nor  indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
talent  of  defcription,  can  too  much  be  faid  in 
praife  of  Homer.  Every  thing  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  colours  v/ith  which  he  paints  are 
thole  of  nature.  But  Ollian's  genius  was  of  a 
dilFcrcnt  kind  from  Homer's.  It  led  him  to  hurry 
towards  grand  objects,  rather  than  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  particulars  of  lefs  importance.  He 
could  dwell  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  hero;  but 
that  of  a  private  man  feldom  flopped  his  rapid 
courfe.  Homer's  genius  was  more  comprehen- 
five  than  Oflian's.  It  included  a  wider  circle  of 
objetlts  ;  and  could  work  up  any  incident  into 
defcription,  OiTian's  was  more  limited ;  but  the 
region  within  which  it  chiefly  exerted  itfelf  was 
the  highell  of  all,  the  region  of  the  pathetic  and 
fublime. 

Vol.  XL  N  Wc 
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We  mufl:  not  imagine,  however,  thai  Ollian'a 
battles  confifts  only  of  general  indiftinc^l;  dcfcrip- 
tion.  Such  beautiful  incidents  are  fometimejr  in- 
troduced, and  the  circuinftances  of  the  perfons 
flain  fo  much  diverfified,  as  fhow  that  he  could 
have  embelliflicd  his  military  fcenes  with  an  abun- 
dant variety  of  particulars,  if  his  genius  had  led 
him  to  dwell  upon  them.  "  One  man  is  ftretch- 
"  ed  in  the  dull  of  his  native  land  ;  he  fell, 
♦'  where  often  he  had  fpread  the  feaft,  and  often 
««  raifcd  the  voice  of  the  harp."  The  maid  of 
Iniftore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving  apoftrophe, 
as  weeping  for  another  j  and  a  third,  "  as  rolled 
"  in  the  duft  he  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king," 
is  remembered  and  mourned  by  Fingal  as  the 
friend  of  Agandecca.  The  blood  pouring  frorri, 
the  Vv-(.und  of  one  who  is  flain  by  night,  is  heard 
"  hiffmg  on  the  half-extinguiflied  oak,"  which 
had  been  kindled  for  giving  light ;  Another  climb- 
ing a  tree  to  elcape  Irom  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his 
fpear  from  behind  ;  "  flirieking,  panting  he  fell  ; 
•*  whdlt  mofs  and  withered  branches  purfuc  his 
<*  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul."  Never 
was  a  finer  picture  drawn  of  the  ardour  of  tvr^o 
youthful  warriors  than  the  following  :  "  I  faw 
«*  Gaul  in  his  armour,  and  my  foul  was  mixed 
<<  M'ith  his  :  For  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his 
♦'  eyes  ;  he  locked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We 
"  fpoke  the  words  of  friendfhip  in  fecret ;  and 
'*  the  lightning  of  our  fwords  poured  together. 
"  We  drew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  .tried  the 
"  ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Oflian  is  always  concife  in  his  defcriptions, 
which  adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  force. 
For  it  is  a  great  miflake  to  im.agine,  that  a 
crowd  of  particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extended 
llyle,    is  of  advantage  to  defcription.     On  the 

contrary, 
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contrary,  fuch  a  difFufe  manner  for  tlie  mod 
part  weakens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circum- 
hance  is  a  nuliance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the 
fancy,  and  renders  the  main  image  iadillinft. 
«  Obftat,"  as  Qu^intilian  fays  with  regard  to 
ityle,  ♦*  quicquid  nonadjuvat."  To  be  concife 
in  defcription,  is  one  thing ;  and  to  be  general 
is  another.  No  defcription  that  refls  in  generals 
can  pofTibly  be  good  ;  it  can  convey  no  lively 
idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  only  that  we  have  a 
diftin(ft  conception.  But  at  the  fam.e  time,  no 
(Irong  imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one 
particular  i  or  heaps  together  a  mafs  of  trivial 
ones.  By  the  happy  choice  of  fome  one,  or  of 
a  few  that  are  the  mod  ftriking,  it  prefents  the 
image  more  complete,  fiiows  us  more  at  one 
glance,  than  a  feeble  imagination  is  able  to  do, 
by  turning  its  objeft  round  and  round  into  a  va- 
riety of  lights.  Tacitus  is  of  all  profe  writers 
the  mofl  concife.  He  has  even  a  degree  of  ab- 
ruptnefs  refembling  our  author  ;  Yet  no  writer 
is  more  eminent  for  lively  defcription.  When 
Fingal,  after  having  conquered  the  haughty 
Swaran,  propofes  to  difmifs  him  with  honour  : 
*<  Raife  to-morrow  thy  white  fails  to  the  wind, 
«  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !"  He  conveys,  by 
thus  addreffing  his  enemy,  a  fbronger  imprelTion 
of  the  emotions  then  paiTing  within  his  mind, 
than  if  whole  paragraphs  had  been  fpent  in  de- 
fcribing  the  conflict  between  refentment  againd 
ISwaran  and  the  tender  remembrance  of  his  an- 
cient love.  No  amplification  is  needed  to  give 
us  the  mod  full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran,  after 
the  few  following  words  :  "  His  lliicld  is  marked 
"  with  the  ilrokcs  of  battle  ;  his  red  eye  de- 
"  fpifes  danger."  When  Ofcar,  left  alone,  was 
'"urrounded  by  foes,  "  he  itood,"  it  is  faid, 
N  2  "  growing 
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"  growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the 
*'  narrow  vale  ;  a  happy  reprefentation  of  one, 
who,  by  daring  intrepidity  in  the  midft  of  dan- 
ger, feems  to  increafe  in  his  appearance,  and 
becomes  more  formidable  every  moment,  like 
the  fudden  rifing  of  the  torrent  hemmed  in  by 
the  valley.  And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  con- 
cerning the  circumflances  of  domellic  forrow 
occafioned  by  a  young  warrior's  firll  going  forth 
to  battle,  is  poured  upon  tlie  mind  by  thefe 
words  :  "  CalmarJeaneil  on  his  father's  fpear  ; 
"  that  fpear  which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall, 
*«  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was.  fad." 

The  concifenefs  of  Olhan's  defcriptions  is  the 
.more  proper  on  account  of  his  fubjefts.  Defcrip- 
tions of  gay  and  fmiling  fcenes  may,  without 
any  difadvantage,  be  amplified  and  prolonged. 
Force  is  not  the  predominant. quality  expefted  iu 
thefe.  The  dcfcription  may  be  weakened  by  be- 
ing diffufc,  yet,  notwithftaading,  may  be  beau- 
tiful fli]].  Wliereas,  with  refpe£l  to  grand,  fo- 
lemn  and  pathetic  fubie6ls,  which  are  Oihan's 
chief  field,  the. cafe  is  very  different.  In  thefe^ 
energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  ima- 
gination muft  be  feized  at  once,  or  not  at  all.^ 
and  is  far  more  deeply  impreiTed  by  one  ftrong 
and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minute- 
ncfs  of  laboured  illuftration. 

But  Olhan's  geniur.,  though  chieSy  turned  to- 
wards the  fublime  and  pathetic,  was  not  confined 
lo  it :  In  fubje£ls  alfo  of  grace  and  delicacy,  he 
difcovers  the  hand  of  a  maftcr.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample the  following  elegant  defcription  of  Agan- 
decca,  wherein  the  tendernefs  of  TibuUus  feems 
united  with  the  majefty  of  Virgil.  ««  The 
*<  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and  left  the 
«'  hall  of  her  fecret  high,     tihe  came  in  all  her 

<«  beauty ; 
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'''^  beauty  ;  like  the  moon  from  tlie  cloud  of  the 
"  Eait.  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as  light.' 
"  Her  fleps  were  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  8hc 
"  fiiw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the 
"  Helen  iigh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled 
"  on  him  in  fecret  :  And  flie  bled  the  chief  of 
<'  Morven.''  Several  other  inftunces  mii^ht  be 
produced  of  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendiiiip 
painted  by  our  author  with  a  molt  natural  and 
jiappy  deJicacy. 

The  fimplicity  of  Olhan's  maimer  adds  great" 
beau-ty  to  his  defcriptions,  and  indeed  to  his 
whole  poetry.  We  meet  with  no  affected  orna- 
ments ;  no  forced  refinement  ;  no  marks  either 
in  llyle  or  thought  of  a  fludied  endeavour  to  fliinc 
and  fparkle.  Oliian  appears  every  where  to  be 
prompted  by  his  feelings  ;  and  to  fpeak  from  the 
abundance  of  jiis  heart.  I  rememb.;r  no  mor© 
than  one  inftance  of  what  can  be  called  quaint 
thought  in  this  whole  colle£lion  of  his  works.- 
It  is  in  the  firft  book  of  Fingal,  where  from  the 
tombs  of  two  lovers  two  lonely  yews  are  men- 
tioned to  have  fprung,  "  whofe  branches  wifl-ied. 
"  to  meet  on  high."  'I'his  fympathy  of  the 
trees  with  the  lovers,  may  be  reckoned  to  border 
on  an  Italian  conceit  \  and  it  is  fomewhat  curious 
to  find  this  fingle  inltanoe  of  that  fort  of  wit  iu- 
our  Celtic  poetry. 

The  "joy  of- grief,"  is  one  of  Offian's  remark- 
able expreihonsj  feveral  times  repeated.  If  air^^ 
one  fiiall  think  that  it  needs  to  be  juftified  by  -^ 
precedent,  he  may  .-find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer  ; 
in  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  vifited  by  the 
ghoil;  of  Patroculus  ;  and  in  the  Odyliev,  when 
UlyfTes  meets  his  mother  in  the  (hades.  On  both- 
thefe  occafions,  the  heroes,  melted  with  tender* 
&efs,  lament  their  not  having  it  iu  their  power  to 
N  3  throw 
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throw  their  arms  round  the  ghoft,  "  that  \vc 
*'  might,"  fay  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace, 
"  enjoy  the  delight  of  grief." 

But  in  truth  the  expreflion  {lands  in  need  of 
no  defence  from  authority  ;  for  it  is  a  natural 
and  juil  expreflion,  and  conveys  a  clear  idea  of 
that  gratification,  which  a  virtuous  heart  often 
feels  in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy. 
OiTian  m,akes  a  very  proper  diftindion  between 
this  gratification,  and  the  deftruftive  efFed  of 
overpowering  grief.  "  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
"  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breafis  of  the  fad. 
•*  But  forrow  wades  the  mournful,  O  daughter 
"  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few."  To 
*'  give  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  fignifies  to 
Taife  the  ftrain  of  foft  and  grave  mufic  ;  ?a-\i\ 
finely  chara£lerifes  the  taflc  of  OlTian's  age  and 
country.  In  thofe  days,  when  the  fongs  of  bards 
were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the  tragic  mufe 
was  held'  in  chief  honour  ;  gallant  adlions,  and 
"virtuous  fufierings,  were  the  chofen  theme  ;  pre- 
ferably to  that  light  and  trifling  drain  of  poetry 
and  mufic,  which  promotes  light  and  trifling 
manners,  and  ferves  to  emafculate  the  mind. 
•<  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,"  faid  the  great 
Fingal,  in  the  midft  of  youth  and  viftory, 
*'  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall,  and  let  Fingal  hear 
*'  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief  !  It  is 
««  like  the  fhower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the 
«'  branch  of  the  oak  ;  and  the  young  leaf  lifts 
"  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards  !  To-mor- 
«  row  we  lift  the  fail." 

Pcrfonal  epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all 
the  poets  of  the  mod  ancient  ages  :  and  when 
well  chofen,  not  general  and   unmeaning,    they 

contribute 
*  OdpT,  u.  211.     Iliad,  23.  ^8. 
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confrihute  not  a  little  to  render  the  ftyle  dcfcrip-. 
live  and  animated.  Bcfidcs  epithets  touiided  on 
bodily  diftinvilions,  a-kin  to  many  of  Homer';!, 
we  find  in  Offian  feveral  which  are  remarkably 
beautiful  and  poetical.  Such  as,  Ofear  of  the 
future  fights,  Fingal  of  the  miidell  look,  Carrli 
of  other  times,  the  mildly-biufhing  iiviraliin  ; 
Br.igcla,  the  lonely  fun-beim  of  DLj:ifcaich  ;  a 
CuUlee,  tlie  fon  of  the  fecret  ceil. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  defcrip- 
tive  poetry,  comparifons  or  flmiles  are  the  moft 
fplcndi.l.  Thefe  chit-fly  form  what  is  called  the 
imagery  of  a  poem  :  And  as  they  abound  fo  macli 
in  the  works  of  Oifian,  and  are  commonly 
among  the  favourite  pafTages  of  all  poets,  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  (liOidd  oe  fomev/hat  particular 
in  my  rem.arks  upon  rhem. 

A  poetical  limile  always  fuppofes  two  objefts 
brought  together,  between  which  there  is  fome 
near  relation  or  conne<ftion  in  the  fancy.  What 
tiiat  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  precifely 
defined.  For  various,  almofl  numberlefs,  are 
the  analogies  formed  among  obje£ls,  by  a  fpright- 
]y  imagination.  The  relation  of  a6lual  nmiiitude 
or  likenefs  of  appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  foundation  of  poeiical  comparifon.  Some- 
times a  refemblance  in  the  efFe£l  produced  by 
two  objects,  is  made  the  conneiling  principle  : 
fometimes  are  femblance  in  one  dilfinguifhing 
property  or  circumftance.  Very  often  two  objeils 
are  brought  together  in  a  fimile,  though  they  re- 
femble  one  another,  ftri£tiy  fpeaking,  in  no- 
thing, only  becaufe  they  raife  ia  the  mind  a 
train  of  fimilar,  and  what  may  be  called,  con- 
cordant ideas  •,  (o  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
one,  when  recalled,  ftrves  to  quicken  and 
heigliten  the  imprefl'ion  made  by  the  other.  Ilius, 
to  give  an  iailance  from  our  poet,  tlie  plcafure 
N  4  with 
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with  which  an  old  man  looks  back  on  tlie  ex- 
ploits of  his  youth,  has  certainly  no  direcl  re- 
femblance  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  evening  ;  f;tr- 
tlier  than  that  beth  .iG;rce  in  producing  a  certain 
calm,  placid  joy-  Yet  Ollian  has  founded  upon 
this,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  comparifons  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  any  poet.  "  V/iit  thou  not 
**  liften,  fon  of  tlie  rock,  to  the  fong  of  OfTian  ? 
"  I^.Iy  foul  is  full  of  other  times  \  the  joy  of  my 
♦«  youth  returns.  Thus  the  fun  appears  in  the  welt 
"  after  the  fteps  of  his  biightnefs  have  moved 
"  behind  a  Itorm.  The  green  hills  lift  their 
*<  dewy  heads.  The  blue  flreams  rejoice  in  tlic 
"  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his 
*'  ftaiF;  and  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam." 
Never  was  there  a  liner  group  of  objects.  It 
raifes  a  Itrong  conception  of  the  old  man's  joy 
and  elation  of  heart,  by  difplaying  a  fcene,  which 
produces  in  every  fpe6lator,  a  ccrrefponding  train 
of  pleaiing  emotions  ;  the  declining  fun  looking 
forth  in  his  brightnefs  after  a  ilorm  ;  the  chetr- 
ful  face  of  all  nature  ;  and  the  dill  life  finely  ani- 
mated by  the  circumrtaiice  of  the  aged  hero, 
with  his  flaff  and  bis  grey  lochs  ;  a  circumftance 
both  extremely  piclurcfque  in  itfelf,  and  pecu- 
liarly fuited  to  the  main  objeft  of  the  compari- 
ion.  Such  analogies  and  alibciations  of  ideas  as 
thefe,  are  highly  pleafmg  to  the  fancy.  They 
give  opportunity  for  introducing  many  a  fine 
poetical  picture.  They  diverfify  the  fcene;  they 
aggrandize  the  fubjefl ;  they  keep  the  imagina- 
tion awake  and  fprightly.  For  as  the  judgment 
is  principally  exercifed  in  diflinguiftiing  ohjefts,. 
and  remarking  the  differences  among  thofe  which 
feem  like  ;  fo  the  highell  amufement  of  the  ima- 
gination is  to  trace  likencffes  and  agrsements 
^imong  thofe  which  feem  different. 

Th3 
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The  principal  rules  which  refpecl  poetical  com- 
parifoub  are,  that  they  be  introckiccd  on  proper 
occafions,  when  the  mind  is  chipofed  to  relills  ■ 
them  ;  and  not  in  the  midll:  of  ibme  leverc  and 
agitating  palfion,  which  cannot  admit  tills  play  of 
fancy ;  that  they  be  founded  on  a  refemblance 
neither  too  near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to  give  little 
umuiement  to  the  imagination  in  tracing  it,  nor 
too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended 
with  difficulty  ;  that  they  ferve  either  to  illvif- 
trate  the  principal  obje£^,  and  to  render  the  con-* 
ception  of  it  more  clear  r.nd  dlftindl ;  or  at  leail,- 
to  heighten  and  embellifii  it,  by -a  fuitable  allbci- 
ation  of  images  *. 

Every  country  has  a  fcenery  peculiar  to  itfelff 
and  the  imagery  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it. 
For  as  he  copies  after  nature,  his  alluficns  will 
of  courfe  be  taken  from  thofe  obje£cs  which  he 
fees  around  him,  and  which  have  often  ilruck 
his  fancy.  Yu\  this  reafon,  in  order  to  jiidge  of 
the  property  of  poetical  Imagery,  we  ought  to  be, 
in  fome  meafure,  acquainted  with  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  country  where  the  fcene  of  the  poerx"i 
is  laid.  The  introdu(Slion  of  foreign  images  be- 
trays a  poet,  copying  not  from  nature,  but  from 
other  writers.  .  Hence  fo  many  lions,  and  tyger?, 
and  eagles,  and  ferpents,  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  nraiies  of  modern  poets  j  as  if  thefe  animals 
had  acquired  fome  right  to  a  place  in  poetical 
comparifons  for  ever,  becaufe  employed  by  anci- 
ent authors  They  employed  them  with  propri- 
ety, a:,  ubjeifts  generally  known  in  their  country  j 
but  they  are  abfurdiy  ufed  for  illuftration  by  us, 
who  know  them  only  at  fecond-hand,  or  by  de- 
fcription.  To  mofl  readers  of  modern  poetryj 
N   5  it 

*  See  Elements  of  Criticifm,  ch.  19.  vol.  5. 
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it  were  more  to  the  purpofe  to  defcribe  lions  or 
tygers  by  fimiles  taken  from  men,  than  to  com- 
pare men  to  lions.  Offian  Is  very  correct  in  this 
particular.  His  imagery  is,  without  exception, 
copied  from  that  face  of  nature,  which  he  faw 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  by  confequence  may  be  ex- 
pelled to  be  lively.  We  meet  with  no  Grecian 
or  Italian  fcenery  -y  but  with  the  mifts,  and  clouds 
and  itorms  of  a  northern  mountainous  region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  fimiles  than  Offian, 
There  are  in  this  colle£lion  as  many,  at  leafl,  as 
in  the  whole  Iliad  and  OdylTey  of  Homer.  I  am 
indeed  inclined  to  think,  that  the  works  of  both 
poets  are  too  much  crowded  with  them.  Similes 
are  fparkiing  ornaments ;  and  like  all  things  that 
fparkle,  are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  luf- 
tte.  But  if  Olhan's  fimiles  be  too  frequent,  they 
have  this  advantage  of  being  commonly  fliorter 
tlian  Homer's  5  they  interrupt  h'^  narration  lefs  °, 
he  juft  glances  afide  to  fome  rt'.lmbling  obje£l, 
and  inltantly  returns  to  his  former  track.  Ho- 
mer's Cmiles  include  a  wider  range  of  objetls. 
But  in  return,  Offian's  are,  without  exception, 
taken  from  objcfts  of  dignity,  which  cannot  be 
j'aid  for  all  thofe  which  Homer  employs.  The 
Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds,  and  Me- 
teors, Lightning  and  Thunder,  Seas  and  WhaleSj 
Rivers,  Torrents,  Winds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow, 
Dews,  Mift-,  Fire,  and  Smoke,  Trees  and  Fo- 
refts.  Heath  and  Grafs  and  Flowers,  Rocks  and 
Mountains,  Mufic  and  Songs,  Light  and  Dark- 
jiefs.  Spirits  and  Ghofls  •,  thefe  form  the  circle, 
within  which  OITian's  comparifons  generally  run. 
Some,  not  many,  are  taken  from  Birds  and 
Beads ;  as  Eagles,  Sea  Fowl,  the  Horfe,  the 
Deer,  and  the  mountain  Bee;  and  a  very  few 
from  fuch  operations  of  artas  were  then  known. 

Homer 
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Homer  has  diverfified  his  imagery  by  many  mors, 
allufions  to  the  annual  world  ;  to  Lions,  Bulls, 
Goats,  Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Infefts  ;  and 
to  the  various  occupations  of  rural  and  p.iftoral 
life.  O.Tian's  deftcc  in  this  article,  is  plainly  ow- 
ing to  the  defert,  uncultivated  ftate  of  his  coun- 
try, which  fugjefted  to  him  few  images  beyond 
natural  inanimate  obje6ls,  in  their  rudeft  form. 
The  birds  and  animals  of  the  country  were  pro- 
bably not  numerous  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
them  was  (lender,  as  they  were  little  fubjedled  to 
the  ufes  of  man. 

The  great  objecftion  made  to  Offian's  imagery, 
is  its  uniformity,  and  tlie  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  fame  comparifons.  In  a  work  fo  thick 
fown  with  fimile?,  one  could  not  but  expe£l  to  find 
images  of  the  f;ime  kind  fometlmes  fuggefted  to 
the  poet  by  refembling  objetls  ;  efpecially  to  a 
poet  like  OfTian,  who  wrote  from  the  immediate 
impulfe  of  poetical  enthufiifm,  and  without  much 
preparation  of  ftudy  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who 
does  not  know  how. often  his  Lions  and  Bulls  and 
Flocks  of  Sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variatio:i  j 
nay,  fometimes  in  the  very  fame  v,^ords  ?  The  ob- 
je6lion  made  toOIhan  is,  however,  founded,  in  a 
great  meafure,  upon  a  millake.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever  the 
Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a 
fimile,  it  is  the  fame  fimile,  and  the  fame  Moon, 
or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  had  met  with 
a. few  pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the 
fimiles  are  widely  different.  The  objeifi:,  whence 
ihey  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  fubllance  the  fame  ; 
but  the  image  is  new;  for  the  appearance  of  the 
obje£t  is  changed  ;  it  is  prefentedto  the  fancy  in 
auQther  attitude  j  and  cloathed  with  iizw  circum-- 

fiances. 
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ftances,  to  make  it  fuit  the  different  illuftratioTi 
for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this,  lies  Oihan's 
great  art  j  in  fo  happily  varying  the  form  of  the 
few  natural  appearances  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, as  to  make  them  correfpond  to  a  great 
many  different  objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  inftance  the  Moon,  which 
\s  very  frequently  introduced  into  his  coraparifons 
as  in  northern  climates,  where  the  nights  are 
long,  the  Moon  is  a  greater  object  of  attention, 
than  in  the  climate  of  Homer  ;  and  let  us  view 
how  much  our  poet  has  diverfified  its  appearance. 
The  fliield  of  a  warrior  is  like  "  the  darkened 
**  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun  circle  through  the 
«'  heavens."  The  face  of  a  ghoft,  wan  and  pale, 
is  like  "  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon."  And  a 
different  appearance  of  a  ghoft,  thin  and  indiftinft, 
is  like  "  the  new  moon  feen  through  the  gather- 
**  ed  mift,  when  the  fky  pours  down  its  flaky 
*'  fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent  and  dark  ;''  or  in 
a  different  form  flill,  is  like  "  the  watery  beam 
*<  of  the  moon,  when  it  ruflics  from  between  two 
*•  clouds,  and  the  Jiildnight-fliower  is  on  tiie 
"  field."  A  very  oppofite  ufc  is  made  of  the 
moon  in  the  defcription  of  Agandecca :  "  She 
*■*  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the 
"  cloud  of  the  eafl."  Hope  fucceeded  by  difap- 
poiniment,  is  **  joy  rifing  on  her  face,  and  for- 
'*  row  returning  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the 
«<  moon.''  But  when  Swaran,  after  his  defeat, 
is  cheered  by  Fingal's  generofity,  "  His  face 
*'  brightened  like  the  full  moon  of  heaven,  when 
*'  the  clouds  vanifli  away,  and  leave  her  calm 
"  and  broad  in  the  midit  of  the  Iky."  Venvela 
is  "  bright  as  the  moon  when  it  trembles  o'er  the 
"  weftern  wave ;"  but  the  foul  of  the  guilty 
Uthul  is    "  dark  as  the    troubled    face  of  the 

"  moon. 
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"  moon,  when  it  fortells  the  ftorm."  And  by  a 
very  fanciful  and  uncommon  allufion,  it  is  laid  of 
Cormac,  who  was  to  die  in  his  early  years,  '*  Nor 
'«  long  Oialt  thou  lift  the  fpear  mildlv-fnining- 
"  beam  of  youth  !  Death  ftands  dim  behind  thee 
<'  like  tlic  darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its' 
«<  growing  light.'' 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  nature  maybe- 
taken  from  mift,  which,  asbeing  a  very  familiar 
appearance  in  the  couiitry  of  Oilian,  he  applies  ta 
a  variety  of  purpofes,  and  purfues  through  a  great 
many  forms.  Sometimes,  which  one  would  hard- 
ly expert,  he  employs  it  to  heighten  the  appear-' 
ance  of  a  beautiful  objcft.  The  hair  of  Morna 
is  ''like  them  ill  of  Cvomla,  when  it  curls  on  the 
*'  rock,  and  Ihines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft." — 
*«  The  fong  comes  with  its  mufic  to  melt  and 
*<  pleafe  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that  rifing 
"  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  filent  vale.  The 
"  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.     The   fun 


returns  in  its  ftrength,  and  the  mill 


is  cfone 


*  » 


— But,  for  the  moll  part,  mift  is  employed  as  a 
fimilitude  of  fome  difagrecable  or  terrible  object. 
"  The  foul  of  Nathos  vi^as  fad,  like  the  fun  in 
"  the  day  of  mill,  when  his  face  is  watery  and 
"  dim."  <*  The  darknefs  of  old  age  comes  like 
«'  the  mill  of  the  defart."     The  face  of  a  ghoil  is 

«'  pale 

*  There  is  a  remarlcable  propriety  in  this  compRrifon.  It 
is  intended  to  expluin  the  effed.  of  Id  ft  and  niournful  mufic. 
Armin  appears  diliurbed  at  a  performance  of  this  kind.  Car- 
Mior  fays  to  him,  "  Why  bur  Us  the  figh  of  Armin  I  Is  there  a 
"  caufe  to  mourn  ?  The  fong  comes  with  its  nuiijc  to  melt 
"  and  plcafc  the  ear.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  &c."  that  is,  fuch 
mournful  fongs  have  a  happy  effedl  to  foften  the  heart,  and  to 
improve  it  by  fnder  emotions,  as  the  moifture  of  the  mift  re- 
frelhes  and  nouriflies  the  flowers;  whilft  the  fadnefs  they  oc- 
cafion  i-;  only  tranfient,  and  foon  difpelled  by  the  fucceeding 
occupations  and  amufLments  of  life  :  "  The  f«n  returns  iii  its 
"  ftrength,  and  the  mill  is  gone." 
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"  pale  as  the  mift  of  Cromla."  «  The  gloom  oE 
"  battle  is  rolled  along  as  mift  that  is  poured  on 
"  the  valley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent  fun- 
**  fhine  of  heaven."  Fame  fuddenly  departing, 
is  likened  to  ♦<  mid  that  flies  away  before  the 
"  ruftling  wind  of  the  vale."  A  ghoft,  flowly 
vaniOiing,  to  *'  mift  that  melts  by  degrees  on  the 
"  funny  hill."  Cairbar,  after  his  treacherous  af- 
fafiination  of  Ofcar,  is  compared  to  a  peftilential 
fog.  <*  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmor,"  fays  Fingal, 
'*  his  foul  is  great ;  his  arm  is  ftrong ;  his  bat- 
"  ties  are  full  of  fame.  But  the  little  foul  is  like 
"  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfliy  lake. 
*'  It  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds 
*'  meet  it  there.  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  ; 
«<  and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death."  This 
is  a  fimile  highly  finiflied.  But  there  is  another 
which  is  ftill  m.ore  ftriking,  founded  alfo  on  mift, 
in  the  4th  book  of  Temora.  Two  factious  chiefs 
are  contending  ;  Cathmor  the  king  interpofes,  re- 
bukes, and  filences  them.  The  poet  intends  to 
give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  Cathmor's  fuperiority  ; 
and  moft  effedlually  accomplifhes  his  intention 
by  the  following  happy  image.  "  They  funk 
"  from  the  king  on  either  fide  j  like  two  columns 
«'  of  morning  mift,  when  the  fun  rifes  between 
"  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their 
*f  rolling  on  either  fide ;  each  towards  its  reedy 
"  pool."  Thefe  inftances  may  fufficiently  fliew 
with  what  richnefs  of  imagination  OiTian's  com- 
parifons  abound,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with  what 
propriety  of  judgment  they  are  employed.  If  his 
iield  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have 
been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  v/ould  allow... 
As  it  is  ufual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  compa- 
rifon  of  their  fimilies  more  than  of  other  paf- 
fages,it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  to 

fee 
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fee  hov/  Homer  and  OlTian  have  conduifled  fome 
images  of  the  fame  kind.  This  might  be  (hewn 
in  many  inftances.  For  as  the  great  objects  of 
nature  are  common  to  the  poets  of  all  nations, 
and  make  the  general  ftore-noufe  of  all  imagery, 
the  ground-work  of  their  comparifpns  nuift  of 
courfe  be  frequently  the  fame.  I  fliall  fele6l 
only  a  few  of  the  mod  confiderable  from  both 
poets.  Mr.  Pope's  tranflation  of  Homer  can  be 
of  no  ufe  to  us  here.  The  parallel  is  altogether 
unfair  between  profe,  and  the  impofing  harmony 
of  flowing  numbers.  It  is  only  by  viewing  Ho- 
mer in  the  fimplicity  of  a  profe  tranflation,  that 
we  can  form  any  comparifon  between  the  two 
bards. 

The  (hock  of  two  encountering  armies,  the 
noife  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the 
moft  grand  and  awful  fubjecffs  of  defcription  ;  on 
which  all  epic  poets  have  exerted  their  flrength. 
Let  u5  firft  hear.  Homer.  The  following  de- 
fcription is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find  it  twice 
repeated  in  the  fame  words  *.  "  When  now 
"  the  confli£ling  hofls  joined  in  the  field  of 
"  battle,  then  were  mutually  oppofed  fhields, 
**  and  fwords,  and  the  itrenglh  of  armed  men. 
"  The  boffy  bucklers  were  daftied  againft  each 
*''  other.  The  univerfal  tumult  rofe.  There 
"  were  mingled  the  triumphant  fliouts  and  the 
«  dying  groans  of  the  vidors  and  the  vanquifh- 
<*  ed.  The  earth  dreamed  with  blood.  As. 
"  when  winter  torrents,  rufhing  from  the  moun- 
"  tains,  pour  into  a  narrov/  valley,  their  violent 
*'  waters.  They  Iffue  from  a  thoufand  fprlngs, 
"  and  mix  in  the  hollowed  channel.  The  dif- 
"  lant  {hepherd  hears  on  the  mountain,  their 

**  roar 
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*'  roar  from  afar.  Such  was  the  terror  nnd  th© 
'*  Ihout  of  the  engaging  armies."  In  anotlier 
pailage,  the  poet,  much  in  the  manner  of  Of- 
lian,  heaps  fimile  on  fimile,  to  exprels  the  vaft- 
nefs  of  the  idea,  Tvith  which  his  imagination 
feems  to  Jabour.  "  With  a  mighty  Ihout  the 
"  hofls  engage.  Not  fo  loud  roars  the  wave  of 
**  ocean,  when  driven  againfl:  the  (hore  by  the 
'*■  whole  force  of  the  boillerous  north  ;  not  fo 
<'  loud  in  the  woods  of  the  mountain,  the  noife 
"  of  the  flame,  when  rifing  in  its  fury  to  con- 
*'  fume  the  forefl ;  not  fo  loud  the  wind  among 
**  the  lofty  oaks,  v.-hen  the  wrath  of  the  ilorm 
"  rages ;  as  was  the  clamour  of  the  Greeks  and 
"  Trojans,  when,  roaring  terrible,  they  rufhed 
'«   againfl'each  other  •{•.•" 

To  thefe  defcrlptions  and  fimiles,  we  may  op-f 
pofe  the  following  from  Olhan,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  between  them.  He  will  find 
images  of  the  fame  kind  employed  ;  commonly 
lefs  extended  ;  but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowing 
rapidity  which  characflerifes  our  poet.  <»  As  au- 
"  tunin's  dark  ilorms  pour  from  two  echoing 
<«  hills,  towards  each  other,  approached  the  he- 
♦'  roes.  As  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks 
**  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  5  loudj 
<'  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and 
"  Inisfail.  Chirf  mixed  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
♦«  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging,  founded 
"  on  fleel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high ;  blood 
*<  burfls  and  fmoaks  around  —  As  the  troubled 
"  noife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
*'  high  ;  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of  hea- 
*<  Ten,  fucli  is  the  noife  of  battle." — '*  As  roll  a 
♦'  tjicufand  waves  to  the  rock,  fo  Swaran's  huft 

"  came 
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"  came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves, 
**  lb  Inii-fail  met  Swaraii.  Death  railcs  all  his 
**  voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  Ibund  of 
"  fhields. — The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
**  as  a  humlred  hammers  that  rife  by^  turns  on 
«'  the  red  fon  of  the  furnace." — "  Asa  hundred' 
*•  win.ds  on  IVloTven  ;  as  the  dreams  of  a  hun- 
"  drediiills;  as  clouds  fly  fucceflive  over  hea- 
"  ven  ;  or  as  the  dark  ocean  affaults  the  fliorc- 
"  of  the  defart  ;  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible 
«•'  t!ie  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath." 
In  feveral  of  tliefe  images,  there  is  a  remarkable 
fimllarity  to  Homer's  y  but  what  follows  is  fupe- 
riar  to  any  comparifon  that  Homer  ufes  on  this 
fubjedl.  "  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over 
"  the  hills  ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
'*  when  the  cljuds  burfts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thou- 
"  fand  ghofls  fhriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind.'* 
Never  was  an  image  of  more  awful  ibblimity  em- 
ployed to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an  army 
-approaching,  to  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds. 
♦'  As  wlien  a  lliepherd,"  fays  Homer,  *'  beholds 
«'  from  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along  the  fea  hy 
**  the  weftern  wind  ;  black  as  pitch  it  appears 
*'  from  afar  failing  over  the  ocean,  and  carrying- 
*<  the  dreadful  ftorm.  He  ihrinks  at  the  fight, 
"  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  :  iSuch,  un- 
"  der    the    Ajaces,     moved  on,    the    dark,    the 

«*  thickened  phalanx  to   the  war*." <«  They 

"  came,"  fays  Oifian,  *»  over  the  defirt  like 
"  llormy  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over 
"  the  heath  ;  their  edges  are  tinged  with  light- 
"  ning ;  and  the  echoing  groves  forefee  the 
**  ftorm."     The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with 

lightening,, 
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lightning,  is  a  fublime  idea  j  but  the  {liephevi- 
and  his  Hock,  render  Homer's  fimile  more  pic. 
turefque.  This  is  frequently  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  poets.  Offian  gives  no  more  than 
the  main  image,  ilrong  and  full.  Homer  adds 
circumftances  and  appendages,  which  amufe  the 
fancy  by  enlivening  the  fccnery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  of 
an  army,  to  "  clouds  that  are  fettled  on  the 
"  mountain  top,  in  the  day  of  calmnefs,  when 
*<  the  ilrength  of  the  north  wind  fleepsf." 
Olhan,  with  full  as  much  propriety,  compares 
the  appearance  of  a  difordered  army,  to  <<  the 
*<  mountain  cloud,  wh.en  the  blaft  hath  entered 
*<  its  womb  ;  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on 
«'  every  fide."  Oflian's  clouds  afTume  a  great 
many  forms  ;  and,  as  we  might  cxpt(^  from  his 
climate,  are  a  fertile  fource  of  imagery  to  him. 
*'  The  warriors  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the 
**  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds,  behind  the  red 
"  meteors  of  heaven."  An  army  retreating 
without  coming  to  a£rion,  is  likened  to  '•  clouds 
*'  that  having  long  threatened  rain,  retire  fiovv-ly 
«'  behind  the  hills  "  The  picture  of  Oithona, 
•after  {he  had  determined  to  die,  is  lively  and 
delicate.  "  Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear 
"  was  dried  from  her  wildjy-looking  eye.  A 
«'  troubled  joy  rofe  on  lier  mind,  like  the  red 
"  path  of  the  lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud.'' 
The  image  alfo  of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  me- 
ditating, in  filence,  the  allaflination  of  Of- 
car,  until  the  moment  came  when  his  de- 
figns  were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  noble, 
and  complete  in  -all  its  parts.  "  Cairbar  heard 
<5>  their  words    in  hlence,    like  ihe    cloud  of  a 

*'  fhower  ; 
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«t  fhower  ;  it  Hands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the 
«f  lightning  burfts  its  fide.  The  valley  gleams 
«  with  red  light;  the  fpiritsof  the  ftorm  rejoice. 
«'  So  flood  the  filent  king  of  Teaiora ;  at  length 
"  his  words  are  he^ird." 

Homer's  coir.parifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog- 
Star,  is  very  fublime.  <*  Piiam  beheld  him 
*<  rufliing  along  the  plain,  fliining  in  his  armour, 
**  like  the  liar  of  autumn  ;  bright  are  its  beams, 
**  diilinguiflied  amidft  the  multitude  of  ftars  in 
**  the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rifes  in  its  fplen- 
*'  dor  ;  but  its  fpiendor  is  fatal  j  betokening  to 
**  miferable  men,  the  deftroying  heat  *."  The 
firft  appearance  of  Fingal,  is,  in  like  manner, 
compared  by  OlTian,  to  a  ilar  or  meteor.  <<  Fin- 
«*  gal,  tall  in  his  fliip,  flretched  his  bright  lance 
"  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his 
**  fteel  J  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death, 
•*  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  tra- 
*'  veller  is  alone  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened 
*«  in  heaven.  The  hero's  appearance  in  Ho- 
mer, is  more  magnificent ;  in  Offiun,  more  ter- 
rible. 

A  tree  cut  do'.vn,  or  overthown  by  a  ftorm, 
is  a  fimilitude  frequent  among  poets  for  defcrib- 
ing  the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer  em^ 
ploys  it  often.  But  the  moll  beautiful,  by  far, 
of  his  comparifons,  founded  on  this  objcvll,  in- 
deed one  of  the  mod  beaudful  in  the  whole 
Iliad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  «'  As 
**  the  young  and  verdant  olive,  which  a  man 
*'  hath  reared  with  care  in  a  lonely  fi,ild,  where 
"  the  fprings  of  water  bubble  around  it ;  it  is 
"  fair  and  flouriflilng  ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath 
*'  of  all  the  winds,  and  loaded  with  white  blof- 

"  foms ; 
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**  foms  ;  when  the  fudden  biaft:  of  a  whirlwinf : 
"  defccnding,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and 
"  flretches  it  on  the  duft  f."  To  this,  ele- 
gant as  it  is,  we  may  oppofe  the  following  fimile 
of  Offian's,  relating  to  the  death  of  the  three 
fons  of  Ufnoth.  "  They  fell,  like  three  young 
"  oaks  which  Hood  alone  on  the  hill.  The  tra- 
**  veller  faw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  hov< 
*<  they  grew  fo  lonely.  The  blail  of  the  def.irt 
"  came  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low. 
"  Next  day  he  returned  ;  but  they  were  wi* 
*'  thered,  Aud  the  heath  was  bare.''  Malviiia's 
allufion  to  the  fame  objeft,  in  her  lame^ntation 
over  Ofcar,  is  fo  exquifitely  tender,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  giving  it  a  place  alfo.  "  I  was  a  love- 
*'  ly  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar!  with  all  my 
**-  branches  round  me.  But  thy  death  came, 
"  like  a  blaft  from  the  defart,  and  laid  iny  green 
**  head  lov.-.  The  fi:)iing  returned  with  its 
•*  (bowers  ;  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe."  Seve- 
ral of  Oflian's  fimiles  taken  from  trees,  are  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  diverfified  with  well- 
choftn  circuniflances  •,  fuch  as  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ryno  and  Orla :  "They  have  fallen 
*<  like  the  oak  of  the  defert ;  when  it  lies  acrofs 
"  a  itream,  and  withers  in  the  wiad  of  the  moun- 
"  tains  :"  Or  that  which  Oflian  applies  to  him- 
fclfj  "  I,  like  an  ancient  oak  in  Morvtn, 
♦'  moulder  alone  in  my  place  j  the  blait  haih 
•<  lopped  my  branches  away  j  and  I  tremble  at 
"  the  wings  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing  thenr 
to  gods,  Oflian  makes  the  fame  ufe  of  compari- 
fons  taken  from  fpirits  and  ghoils.  Swaran 
*»  roared  in  battle,  like  the  flirill  fpirit  of  a  ftor.T* 

«'  that 
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**■  that  fits  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gormal,  and 
"  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner."  His  people 
gathered  around  Erragon,  "  like  ftornis  around 
••*  the  ghoil  of  night,  when  he  calls  them  from 
«'  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to  pour  them 
*<  on  the  land  of  the  llranger."  *'  They  fell  before 
♦*'  my  fon,  like  groves  in  the  defart,  when  an  an- 
**  gry  gholl  ruUies  through  night,  and  takes  their 
«  green  heads  in  his  hand."  In  fuch  images, 
Olhan  appears  in  his  (Irength  ;  for  very  feldom 
have  fupernatural  beings  been  painted  with  fo 
much  fublimity,  and  fuch  force  of  imagination,  as 
by  this  poet.  Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  mult 
yield  to  him  in  fimlles  formed  upon  thefe.  Take, 
for  inftance,  the  following,  which  is  the  mofl  re- 
markable of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad.  <'  Merioncs 
"  followed  Idomeneus  to  battle,  like  Mars 
"  the  deftroyer  of  men,  when  he  rallies  to  war. 
**  Terror,  his  beloved  fon,  ftrong  and  fierce, 
"  attends  him  j  who  fills  with  difmay  the  moft 
*'  valiant  hero.  They  come  from  Thrace,  armed 
**  againil  the  Ephyrians  and  Phlegyans  j  nor  do 
<*  they  regard  the  prayers  of  either  ;  but  difpofe 
*'  of  fucccfs  at  their  will  *."  'Ihe  idea  here,  is 
undoubtedly  noble  :  but  obferve  what  a  figure 
Ollian  fets  before  the  aftonlihed  imagination,  and 
with  Vv'hat  fubllmely  terrible  circumitances  he 
has  heightened  it.  "  He  rulhed  in  the  found  of 
*'  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  fpirit  of  Loda,  when 
"  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and 
"  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a 
"  cloud  over  Lochiin's  feas.  His  mighty  hand 
*'  is  on  his  fword.  The  winds  lift  his  flaming 
^'  locks.  80  terrible  was  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of 
*'  his  fame." 

Homer's 
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Homer's  comparifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial 
fubjefts,  to  the  appearances  and  motions,  of  ar- 
mies, the  engagement  and  death  of  heroes,  and 
the  various  incidents  of  war.  In  Oflian,  we  find  i 
a  greater  variety  of  other  fubjedls  illuftrated  by 
fimiles  ;  particularly,  the  fongs  of  bards,  the 
beauty  of  women,  the  different  circumflances  of 
old  age,  forrow,  and  private  diftrefs  ;  which  give 
occafion  to  much  beautiful  imagery.  "What,  for 
inflance,  can  be  more  delicate  and  moving,  than 
the  following  fimile  of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamen- 
tation over  the  difhonour  ihe  had  fuffered  ? 
*<  Chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  fighing  maid, 
"  why  didfl:  thou  come  over  the  dark-blue  wave 
*'  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not' 
"  I  pafs  away  in  fccret  like  the  flower  of  the 
"  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  flrews 
"  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blad  r"  .The  mufic 
of  bards,  a  favourite  objedl:  with  Oflian,  is  illuf- 
trated by  a  variety  of  the  mod  beautiiul  appear- 
ances that  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  It  is  com- 
pared to  the  calm  fliower  of  fpring  ;  to  the  dews 
of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  to  the  face  of 
the  blue  and  flill  lake  Two  fimiles  on  this  fub- 
jecflj  I  (Ivall  quote,  bec?'ufe  they  would  do  honour 
to  any  of  the  moll  celebrated  tlaflics.  The  one 
is;  •*  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let 
"  us  hear  thy  voice  ;  it  is  ple.ifant  as  the  gale  of 
*'  the  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when 
"  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy^  and  has  heard 
*'  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of  the  hill."  J  he  other 
contains  a  fhort,  but  exquifiiely  tender  image, 
accompanied  with  the  fineft  poetical  painting. 
*'  The  mufic  of  Carril  was  like  the  memory  of 
"  joys  that  are  pafl:,  pleafant  and  iviourniul  to  the 
*•  frul.  The  ghcils  ol  departed  bards  he.'fd  it 
"  from  Siimora's  fide.    Soft  founds  fprcau  along 

"  the 
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<'  the  vvooil  ;  and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  re- 
«f  joice."  What  a  figure  would  fuch  imagery 
and  fuch  fcenery  have  made,  had  they  been  pre- 
fented  to  us,  adorned  with  the  fweetnels  and  har- 
mony of  the  Virgillan  numbers  ! 

I  have  chofen  all  along  to  compare  OiTian  with 
Homer,  rather  than  Virgil,  for  an  obvious  reafon. 
There  is  a  much  nearer  correfpondence  between 
the  times  and  manners  of  the  two  former  poets. 
Both  wrote  in  an  early  period  of  fociety  ;  both 
are  originals  ;  both  are  diftinguHhed  by  fimpli- 
city,  fublimity,  and  fire.  The  conefl  elegance 
of  Virgil,  his  artful  imitation  of  Homer,  the 
Roman  flatelinefs  which  he  every  where  main- 
tains, admit  no  parallel  with  the  abrupt  boldnefs, 
and  enthiifiaftic  warmrh  of  the  Celtic  bard.  In 
one  article,  indeed  rhere  is  a  refemblance.  Vir- 
gil is  more  tender  than  Homer  ;  and  thereby 
agrees  more  with  Oflian  :  with  this  ditFerence, 
that  the  feelings  of  the  one  are  mere  gentle  and 
polifhed,  thofe  of  the  other  more  ftrong ;  the 
tendernefs  of  Virgil  foftens,  that  of  OlTian  dif- 
folves  and  overcoiV.-\s  the  heart. 

A  refemblance  m  ly  be  fornetimes  obferved 
between  Oflian's  covnparifons,  and  thofe  employ- 
ed by  the  facrnl  writers  They  abound  much  in 
this  figure,  and  they  ufe  it  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety f .  The  imagery  of  Scripture  exhibits  a 
foil  and  climate  altogether  different  from  thofe 
of  Offian ;  a  warmer  country,  a  more  fmiling 
face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  of  rural 
life  much  farther  advanced.  The  wine  prefs,  and 
the  threfhing  floor,  are  often  prefcnted  to  us,  the 
Cedar  and  the  Palm-tree,  the  fragrance  of  per- 
fumes, the  voice  of  the  iurtle,  and  the  beds  of 
Lilies.  The  fmiles  are,  like  OfTian's,  generally 
fhort  touch'ng  on  one  point  of  refemiblance,  ra- 
ther than  f;7rtad  out  into  little  epifodes.     In  the 

following 
t  See  Dr.  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poefi  Kcbrsoruci. 
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following  example  may  be  perceived  what  inex- 
preffible  grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  in- 
tervention of  the  l^eity.  '<  The  nations  fhall 
*«  rufli  like  the  ruHiings  of  many  waters  ;  but 
*«  God  fliall  rebuke  them,  and  they  Ihall  fly  far 
"  off,  and  fiiall  be  chafed  as  the  chaff  of  the 
**  mountains  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down 
«  of  the  thiftle  before  the  whirlwind  f.'' 

Befides  formal  comparifons,  the  poetry  of  Of- 
fian  is  embelliflied  with  many  beautiful  metaphors: 
Such  as  that  remarkably  fine  one  applied  to  Deu- 
gala  ;     **  She    was    covered    with   the    light   of 
*'  beauty  -,  but  her  heart  was  the  houfe  of  pride." 
This  mode   of   expreflion,  which   fuppreffes  the 
mark  of  comparifon,  and    fubllitutes    a    figured 
defcription  in  room  of  the  objetl  defcribed,   is  a 
great   enlivener  of  flyle.    'It  denotes   that  glow 
and  rapidity  of  fancy,  which,  without  paufing  to 
form  a   regular  fimile,  paints   the  objecl:  at   one 
ftroke.     "  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eall:, 
*'  rifmg  in  a  land  unknown."     "  In  peace,  thou 
*'   art  the  gale  of  fpring;  in  war,  the  mountain 
•<  florm."  "  Pleafant  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam, 
*<  foon  haft  thou  fet  on  our  hills  !  The  fteps  of 
•<  thy  departure  were  ftately,   like  the  moon  on 
"  the  blue-trem.bling  wave.     But  thou  haft  left 
*'  us  in  darknefs,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! — 
"  foon  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina  !   but  thou  rlfeft, 
"  like  the  beam  oftheeaft,  among  the  fpirits  of 
*<  thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy  halls, 
•'  the  chambers  of  the  thunder."  This  is  correct 
and  finely  fupported.     But  in  the  following   in- 
ftance,  the   metaphor  though  very   beautiful  at 
the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect  before  it  clofes, 
by  being  improperly  mixed  with  the  literal  fenfe. 
"  Trathal  went  forth  witli  the  ftream  of  his  peo- 
«'  pie  ;  but  they  met  a   rock ;  Fingal  ftood  un- 
*'  moved  ;    broken   they  rolled   back   from  his 

«  fide, 
f  Ifaiah,  xvii.  13. 
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«»   fide.     Nor  did  tliey  roll   in  fifcty  ;  the    fpear 
<»  of  tl.c  king  purfued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  which  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  often  employed  by  O.Tian  j  as  the  un- 
<iifc;plined   imagination   of  c-;irly  ages   generally 
prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its  objscls  to 
exce-fs  ;  whereas  longer  experience,  and  farther 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  chnften  men's  ideas 
and  txprcfhons.      Yet  Oihan's  hyperboles  appt;  r 
not  to  nie,  either  (o  frequent  or  io  harlli  as  might 
at  firit  have  been  looked  for  ;  an  advantage  owinpf 
no  doubt  to  the  more  cultivated  ftate,  in  which, 
as  was  before  Ihewn,  poetry  fubfifted  among  the 
ancient  Celtce,  than  among  moil  other  barbarous 
nations.     One  of  the  moft   exaggerated  defcrip- 
tions  in  the  whole  work,  is  what  meets  us  at  tlie 
b.'ginning  of  Fingal,  where  the  fcout  makes  his 
report  to  Cuthullin  of  the  landing  of  the  foe.  But 
this  is  (o  far  from  deferving  cenfure  that  it  merits 
praife,  as  being,    on   that  occafion,  natural   and 
proper.     The  fcout  arrives,  trembling  and  fid)  of 
fears;  and  it  is  well  known,   that  no  palhon  dif- 
pofes  men  to   hyperboHze  more  than  terror.     It 
both   annihilates  themfelves  in  their  own  appre- 
lienfion,  and  magnifies  every  objeft  which  they 
view  through  tiie  medium  of  a  troubled  imagina- 
tion.    Hence  all  thofe  indiftinct  images  of  formi- 
dable greatnefs,  the  natural  marks  of  a  difturbed. 
and  confufed  mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  de- 
fcription  of  Swaran's  appearance,  and  in  his  rela- 
:'   a  of  the  conference  which  they  held  together  ; 
'  unlike  the  report,  wliich  the  afFrig-hted  Jew- 
...,  (pies  madetotheir  leader,  of  theland  of  Canaan. 
*'  'J lie   land   through    which   we   have  gone   to 
"   fearch  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabit- 
<'  ants  thereof;  and  all  the  people  that  we  faw 
«*  in  it,  arc  men  of  a  great  ftature  :  and  there  faw 
"  we  gisnis,  th.e  fons  of  Ar.akj  which  coire  of  the 
Vol..  U.  O  ♦<  grants  •, 
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"  giants ;  and  we  were  in  our  owh  figlit  lin  gval- 
"  hf^pp-ers,  and  Ic  were  we  in  their  fight  *." 

With  regard  to  perfonifica*:ions,  I  formerly  ob- 
ferved  tiiat  Oilian  was  Iparing,  and  I  accounted 
for  his  bt  iig  fo.  Allegorical  perfonages  he  has 
none;  and  their  abfcuce  is  not  to  be  regictted. 
For  the  intermixture  of  thofe  fhadowy  iiei.i^s, 
which  have  noc  the  fuppovt  even  of  myihological 
or  legendary  belief,  with  human  aci:ors,  feidom 
produces  a  good  eff^ft.  The  h61ion  becomes  too 
vifible  and  phantaftic  j  and  overthrows  that  im- 
prefiiou  of  reality,  which  the  probable  recital  of 
human  a<ll:ions  is  calculati;d  to  make  upon  the 
mind.  In  the  ferious  and  pathetic  fcenes  of  OlB- 
an  efpcciaily,  allegorical  charaflers  would  have 
been  as  much  out  of  place,  as  in  Tragedy;  ferv- 
ing  only  unfeafonably  to  amufc  the  fancy,  whilfl 
they  (lopped  the  current,  and  weakened  the  force 
of  pafhon. 

With  apoilrophcs,  or  addreflcs  to  perfons  ab- 
ient  or  dead,  which  have  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
language  of  pafiion,  our  poet  abounds  ;  and  they 
are  among  his  higheft  beauties.  Witnefs  the 
apoitrophe,  in  the  lirO:  book  of  Fingal,  to  the 
maid  of  Inlftore,  whofe  lover  had  fallen  in  battle  ; 
and  that  inim.itably  fine  one  of  Cu'hullin  to  Bra- 
gela  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  book.  He 
commands  the  harp  to  be  flruck  in  her  praife ; 
and  the  mention  of  Bragcla's  name,  immediate- 
ly fuggefting  to  him  a  crov/d  of  tender  ideas  ; 
"  Doll  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the  rocks," 
he  exclaims,  "  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuthullin  ? 
"  The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam 
*'  Ihall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails."  And  now  his 
imagination  being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her 
as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this  fituation,  lie 
becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  Ihe  may  receive 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  night ;  and  with  an 

enthufiafm, 

*  Nunib.TS,  xi;i,  32,  33. 
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cnthufiafm,  happy  and  affeiling,  though  beyond 
the  cautious  drain  of  modern  poetry,  "  Retire," 
he  proceeds,  "  retire,  for  it  is  night,  my  love,  and 
««  the  dark  winds  figh  In  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the 
"  hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think  of  the  times  that 
"  are  paft  j  for  I  will  not  return  till  the  fiorm  of 
"  war  has  ceafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak  of  wars 
"  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind  ;  for 
"  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  v/hite-bo- 
"  fomed  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This  breathes 
all  the  native  fpirit  of  palhou  and  tendernefs. 

The  addrelTes  to  the  fun,  to  the  moon,  and  to 
the  evening  ftar,  mull  draw  the  attention  of  eve- 
ry reader  of  tafte,  as  among  the  mod  fpiendid 
ornaments  of  this  colle£lion.  The  beauties  of 
each  are  too  great,  and  too  obvious  to  need  any 
particular  comment.  In  one  paflage  only  of  the 
addrefs  to  the  moon,  there  appears  fome  obfcu- 
rity.  "  Whither  doit  thou  retire  from  thy 
"  courfe,  when  the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance 
"  grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  Offian  ? 
*'  Dwelieft  thou  in  the  fliadow  of  grief?  Have 
<'  thy  filters  fallen  from  Heaven  ?  Are  they  who 
«*  rejoiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes, 
*'  they  have  falleiij  fair  light !  and  thou  doft  often 
"  retire  to  mourn."  V7e  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  com- 
prehend, at  firfb  viev/,  the  ground  of  thefe  fpe- 
culatlons  of  OHian,  concerning  the  moon  j  but 
when  all  the  circumllances  are  attended  to,  they 
will  appear  to  ^ow  naturally  from  the  prefent 
fituation  of  his  mind.  A  mind  under  the  do- 
■minion  of  any  ftrong  palhon,  tinctures  with  if? 
own  difpofition,  every  object  which  it  beholds. 
The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding  for  the 
lofs  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on  the  dif- 
ferent phafes  of  the  moon.  Her  waning  and 
darknefs,  prefents  to  his  melancholy  imagina- 
tion, the  image  of  forrow  ;  and  prefently  the 
idea  arifes,  and  is  indulged,  that,  like  himfclf, 
O  2  ihf 
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.  flie  retires  to  mourn  over  the  lofs  of  other  moonsj 
or  of  ftars,  -w'hom  he  calls  her  fifters,  and  fan- 
cies to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  nightj  now 
iallen  from  heaven.  D^rknefs  fuggefted  the  idea 
■  of  mourning,  and  mourning  fuggefted  nothing 
fo  naturally  to  OiTian,  as  the  death  of  beloved 
friends.  An  inltance  precifely  fimilar  of  this  in- 
fluence of  paflion,  may.  be  feen  in  a  paflage 
which  h?.z  always  been  admired  of  Shnkefpeare's 
King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the  point  of  dif- 
tratlion,  th-rough  the  inhumanity  of  his  daugh- 
ters, fees  Edgar  appear  difguifed  like  a  beggar 
and  a  madman. 

Lenr.  Didft  thou  give  all  to  thy  d?.uj.hter5  ?    And   art    thou 
come  to  this? 
Couldefl:  thou  leave  nothing?  Didft  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  Sir. 

L^ar.  Death,  traitor  !  nothing  could  have  fubilucd  nature, 
To  fuch  a  lownets,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Xh:jr  Lear,  JS.  3,  S.-f.^^s  5. 

The.-apoftrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening 
of  Davthuia,  is  in  the  higheil  fpirit  of  poetry. 
*'  But  the  winds  deceived  thee,  O  D.irthula  ; 
*'  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe 
*'  are  not  thy  mountains,  Natlios,  nor  is  that 
*'  the  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves.  The  halls 
«'  of  Cairbar  are  near,  and  the  towers  of  tlie  foe 
"  lift  their  head.— Where  have  yc  been,  ye 
*'  fouthern  v/inds  ;  when  the  fons  of  ray  love 
*'  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been  fporting  on 
<«  plains,  and  purfviing  the  thiftle's  beard.  C)  that 
"  ye  had  been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos, 
"  till  the  hills  of  Etha  rofe  !  tillthey  rofe  in  their 
■«f  clouds,  and  favv  their  coming  chief."  This 
paflage  is  remarkable  for  the  refemblance  it  bears 
to  an  expoftulation  witJi  the  wood  nyrnphs,  on 
their  abfence  at  a  critical  time ;  which,  as  a  fa- 
vourite poetical  idea,  Virgil  has  copied  front 
Theocritus,  and  Milton  has  very  happily  imi- 
tated from- both. 

Where 
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Where  were  ye,  nymplis!  when  the  remorfcljfi  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  heud  of  your  lov'd  i^ycichs  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  phiying  on  the  ileep 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie  ; 

Nor  on  the  Ihuggy  top  of  Mona,  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  fpreadi  her  v/iiiard  ftreani  f . 

Having  now  treated  fully  of  Ofliau's  talents, 
with  refpecl  to  defcription  and  imagery,  it  only 
remains  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  his  fenti- 
mcnts.  No  fentiments  can  be  beautiful  without 
being  proper ;  that  is,  faitc^d  to  the  characT^ef 
and  fituation  of  thofj  who  utter  them,  fn  thid 
refpetl,  Oihan  is  as  correct  as  molt  writer^. 
His  characters,  as  above  obierved,  are  in  general 
well  fupported  ;  which  could  not  have  been  the 
cafe,  had  the  fentiments  been  unnatural  or  out 
of  place.  A  variety  of  perfonages  of  different 
ages,  fexes,  and  conditions,  are  introduced  into 
his  poems  j  and  they  fpeak  and  act  with  a  pro- 
priety of  fentiment  and  behaviour,  which  it  is 
furprifuig  to  find  in  fo  rude  an  age.  Let  the 
poem  of  Darthula,  throughout,  be  taken  as  an. 
example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  fentiments  be  natural 
and  proper.  In-order  to  acquire  any  liigh  dcgre'.: 
of  poetical  merit,  they  muft  alio  be  fubliuie  and 
pathetic. 

The  fublime  is  not  confined  to  fentiment 
alone.  It  belongs  to  defcription  alfo  ;  and  whe- 
ther in  defcription  or  in  fentiment,  imports  fuch 
ideas  prefented  to  the  mind,  as  raife  it  to  an  un- 
common degree  of  elevation,  and  fill  it  with  ad- 
miration and  allonifhment.  This  is  the  highefi; 
efFecl  either  ci  eloquence  or  poetry  :  And  to  pro- 
duce this  effctl:,  requires  a  genius  glowing  with 
the  ftrongeit  and  warmell  conception  of  fome 
O  3  objeds 

I  Milton's  Lycid.'.j.  See  Theocrit.  Idyll.  I. 

And  Virg.  Eclog.  lo. 
Quie  neniora,  aut  qui  vos  fakus  habuere,  puellx,  &c. 
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objeifl  awful,  great  or  magnificent.  That  this 
charatler  of  genius  belongs  to  Offian,  may,  I 
think,  fuilicicntly  appear  from  many  of  the  paf- 
fagcs  I  have  aheady  had  occafion  to  quote.  To 
produce  more  inllances,  were  fuperfiuous.  If 
the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  fpirit  of  Loda, 
in  Carric-thura  ;  if  the  encounters  of  the  armies, 
in  Fingal  ;  if  the  addrefs  to  the  fun,  in  Carthon  ; 
if  the  fimilies  founded  upon  ghofts  and  fpirits  of 
the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be  not  ad- 
mitted as  examples,  and  illuflrious  ones  too,,  of 
the  true  poetical  fublime,  I  confefs  myfelf  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  this  quality  of  writing. 

All  the  circumftances,  indeed,  of  Offian's 
compofition,  are  favourable  to  the  fublime, 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  fpecies  of  beauty. 
Accuracy  and  corredlnefs ;  artfully  conneded 
narration  •,  exa£l  method  and  proportion  of  parts, 
^ve  may  look  for  in  poliflied  times.  The  gay  and 
the  beautiful,  will  appear  to  more  advantage  in 
the  midft  of  fmiling  fcenery  and  pleafurable 
themes.  But  amidft  the  rude  fcenes  of  nature, 
amidft  rocks  and  torrents  and  whirlwinds  and 
battles,  dwells  the  fublime.  It  is  the  thunder 
and  the  lightning  of  genius.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is  negligent  of  all  the 
lefler  graces,  and  perfeflly  confiflent  with  a  cer- 
tain noble  diforder.  It  aflbciates  naturally  with 
that  grave  and  folemn  fpirit,  which  diftinguiflies 
our  author.  For  the  fublime,  is  an  awful  and 
lericus  emotion  ;  and  is  heightened  by  all  the 
images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  and  Darknefs, 

Ipfs  pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corufta 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra ;  quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae  ;   &  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes,  humilis  ftravit  pavor  ;  ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunid  telo 
Dejicit. ViRG.  Georg.  I, 

Simplicity  and  concifenefs,  are  never- failing 
charadsriitics  of  the  ftyle  of  a  fublime  writer. 

He 
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He  refts  on  the  majcfty  of  his  fentimcnts,  not  on 
the  pomp  of  his  exprclhons.  The  main  fecret  of 
beinn;  fubliine,  is  to  fay  great  things  in  few  and  in 
plain  words  :  For  every  fuperfluous  decoration  de- 
grades a  fubUme  idea.  The  mind  rifes  and  fwells 
when  a  lofty  defcriprion  or  fentiment  is  prefented 
to  it,  in  its  native  form.  But  no  fooner  does  the 
poet  attempt  to  fpread  out  this  fentiment  or  de- 
fcription,  and  to  deck  it  round  and  round  with 
glittering  ornaments,  than  the  mind  begins  to 
fall  from  its  high  elevation  ;  the  transport  is 
over  ;  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  fub- 
lime  is  gone.  Hence  the  concife  and  fimple 
(lyle  of  Offian  gives  great  advantage  to  his  fub- 
lime  conceptions  j  and  alfifts  them  in  feizing  the 
imagination  with  fall  power*. 

Sublimity  as  belong-ng  to  fentiment,  coincides 
in  a  great  meafure  with  magnanimity,  heroifm, 
and  geiierofity  of  fentiment.  Whatever  difco- 
\x1\7 1.un-i an  na':ure  in  its  greateil  elevation  ;  what- 
ever befpcaiis  a  high  effort  of  foul  ;  or  ihtws  a- 
mind  fuperior  to  pleafures,  to  dangers,  and  to 
O  4  deathj 

*  The  noted  faying  cf  Julius  Caefar,  to  the  pilot  in  a  ftorm  : 
*  Q^i  i  times  ?  CKrarem  vehis ;  is  mjgnunimous  and  fublime. 
Lucan,  not  fatisfied  with  this  fimple  coiicifenefs  refoived  to 
amplify  and  improve  the  thought.  Obferve,  how  every  time 
he  twills  it  round,  it  departs  faither  from  the  fublime,  till,  at 
lafi,  it  ents  in  tumid  de.lainacicn. 

Sperne  minas,  inquit,  Pelagi,  ventoque  furentl 
Trade  finum.     Iialiam,  fi  coflo  auAore,  recufas. 
Me,  pete.     Sola  tibi  caufa  hjec  efl;  jufta  timoris 
Vedlorem  non  rofie  tuum;  quern  numina  nunquam 
Deilituunt ;  de  quo  male  tunc  fortuna  meretur, 
Cum  poil  vota  vtnit ;  medias  pcrruinpe  procellas 
'i'utela  lecure  mea.      Ccsli  iile  fretlque, 
N^  n  puppis  noftrsT,  labor  eft,     Hanc  Cwfare  prefiam 
A  fludn  d'rfcndit  onus. 

Quid  tar.ta  firage  paratur, 

Ignoras  ?   Quxrit  pelagi  ccr-liquc  tumultu 

Quid  j)r;e{lct  fortv.r.ft  niihi • 

PilAREAL.  V.  i7?. 
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<leath,  forras  what  may  be  called  the  moral  \, 
fentinient-al:  fublime.  For  this,  OlTiaii  is  emi- 
nently dUlinguiflied.  No  poet  maintains  a  higher 
tone  of  virtuous  and  noble  fentiment,  Lhrou^li- 
out  all  his  works.  Particularly  in  all  the  fcnti- 
ments  of  Fiugal,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs 
proper  to  fwell  the  mind  with  tlie  liigheii;  ideas  of 
human  perfection.  Wherever  he  appears,  wi^ 
behold  the  hero.  The  objeds  which  he  purfues, 
are  always  truly  great  j  to  bend  the  proud  ;  to 
protedl  the  injured  ;  to  defend  his  friends  •,  to 
overcome  his  enemies  by  gentrofity  more  than  by 
force..  A  portion  of  the  fame  fpirit  a£luatcs  all 
the  other  heroes.  Valour  reigns ;,  but  it  is  a  ge- 
nerous v-alour,  void  of  cruelty,  animated  by  ho- 
nour, not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no  dehafing 
paiTions  among  Fingal's  warriors  ;  no  fpirit  ci" 
avarice  or  of  infult  j  but  a  perpetual  contention 
for  fame;  a  defire  of  being  dittinguifhed  and  re- 
membered for  gallant  aclions  ;  a  love  of  judice  ; 
and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their  friends  and 
their  country.  Such  is  the  Ihaiu  of  fentiment 
in  the  works  of  OfTian. 

But  the  fublimity  of  moral  fentiments,  if  thty 
wanted  the  foftening  of  the  tender,  would  be  in 
hazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  ItifF  air  to  poetry.  It 
is  not  enough  to  admire.  Admiration  is  a  cold 
feeling,  m  compariibn  of  that  deep  intereR,  which 
the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pathetic  fcenes ; 
where,  by  a  myfterious  attachment  to  the  obje£ls 
of  compalBon,  we  are  pleafed  and  delighted,  even 
vvhilfl:  we  mourn.  With  fcents  of  this  kind 
Offian  abounds  ;  and  his  high  merit  in  thefe  is 
inconteflible.  He  may  be  blamed  for  drawing 
tears  too  often  from  our  eyes  ;  but  that  he  has 
the  power  of  commanding  them,  I  believe  no 
man,  who  has  the  leaft  fenfibility,  will  queftion. 
The  general  character  of  his  poetry,  is  the  heroic 

mixed 
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mixed  with  the  elegiac  ftrain  •,  admiration  tem- 
pered with  pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  ex- 
prefTes  it,  ♦'  the  joy  of  grief,"  it  is  vifible,  that 
on  all  moving  fubjeds,  he  delights  to  exert  his  - 
genius;  and  accordingly ^never  were  there  finer  pa- 
thetic fituations,  than  what  his  works  prefent.  His 
great  art  in  managing  them  lies  in  giving  vent  to 
the  fimple  and  natural  emotions  of  the  heart.  We' 
meet  with  no  exaggerated  declamation  j  no  fub- 
tle  refinements  on  forrow  ;  no  fubltitution  of  de- 
fcription  in  place  of  paffion.  Olllan  felt  ftrongi/' 
himfelf :  and  the  heart  when  uttering  its  native 
language  never  fails,  by  powerful  fj/mxpathy,  to 
afFec\  the  heart.  A  great  variety  of  exampie.-s 
might  be  produced.  We  need  only  open  the  book 
to  find  them  every  where.  What,  for  inftance, 
can  be  more  moving,  than  the  lamentations  ot  ■ 
Oithona,  after  her  misfortune  ?  Gaul  the  ion  of 
Morni,  her  lover,  ignorant  of  what  ihe  had  fufFer- 
ed,  comes  to  her  refcue,  .  Thei/  meeting  is  ten- 
der in  the  higheft  degree.  He  propofcs  to  en- 
gage her  foe,  in  fingle  combat,  and  gives  her  in 
charge  what  llie  is  to  do,  if  he  himfelf  Ihall  fall. 
"And  fliall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live  ?"  fiie 
replied  with  a  burfting  ligh.  «<  Shall  I  life  i.r». 
*'  Tromathon  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My 
"  heart,  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my  foul  carelels 
'<  as  that  fea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
«'  wind.,  and  rolls  beneatii  the  dorm.  The  blaO:, 
"  which  ftiall  lay  thee  low,fiiall  fpread  the  brancl> 
•'  es  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  taall  wither  to- 
««  gether,  fon  of  car-borae  Morni !  The  narrov/ 
«'  lioufe  is  pleafantto  me;  and  the  grey  ftone  of 
♦<  the  dead  ;  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thv  rock^, 

<•  fea-furrounded    Tromathcn  ! Chief  of 

<«  Strumon,  why  cameli;  thou  over  the  waves  to 

"  Nuiith's  mournful  daughter  ■?  Why  did  not  t 

O  c  '          "  Dais 
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"  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  tlie  flower  of  the  rock 
*'  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  ftrews  its 
"  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why  dldft  thou 
**  come,  O  Gaul  !  to  hear  my  departing  figh  } 
*'  — O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright 
•'  beams  of  my  fame  !  Then  had  my  years  come 
"  on  with  joy  ;  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my. 
*'  fteps-  But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and. 
•<  my  father  fhall  bluOi  in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman ;  in  Cuthullin's 
exprefiions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we  behold  the 
Sentiments  of  a  hero,  generous  but  defponding. 
The    fituation   is   remarkably   fine.      CuthuHin, 
Touzed  from  his  cave,  by  the  noife  of  battle,  fees 
Fingal  vidlorious  in  the  fieldo.  He  is  defcribed  as 
kindling  at   the   fight.     "  His  hand   is  on  the 
•*  fword  of  his  fathers  ;  his  red-rolling  eyes  on 
'«  the  foe.     He  thrice  attempted  to  rufh  to  bat- 
**:«/•  tie-,  and  thrice  did  Connal  flop  him,"    fug-= 
gefting,  that  Fingal  was  routing  the  foe  ;    and 
That  he  ought  not,  by  the  fhow  of  fuperfluous 
r.id,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part  of  the  honour 
of  a  viftory,   which   v.'as  owing  to   him    alone. 
Cuthullin  yields  to  this  generous  fentiment ;  but 
we  fee  it  Ringing  him  to  the  heart  with  the  fenfe 
cf  his  own  difgrace.      "  Then,  Carril,  go,"  re- 
plied the  chief,    '«  and   greet  the  king  of  Mor— 
«<  ven.     When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  ftream 
"  after  rain,  and  the  noife  of  the  battle  is  over, , 
"  then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear,    to  praife 
<*  the  king  of  fwords.     Give  him  the  fword  of 
'<  Caithbat ;  for  Cuthullin  is  worthy  no  more  to 
<<  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers.     But,  O  ye  ghofts 
<«  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !   Ye,  fouls  of  chiefs  that 
■■'  are  no  more  !  Be  ye  the.  companions  of  Cu- 
"  thullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  for- 
"'  row.     For  never  more,  fliall  I  be  renowned 

*'  among. 
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"  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a 
<«  beam  that  has  Ihone  ;  Like  a  mid  that  has  tied  . 
«'  away;  when  the  blafl  of  the  morning  came, 
"  and  brightened  the  fhaggy  fide  of  the  hill. 
*«  Connal  !  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  Departed  is 
*<  my  fame.  My  fighs  fhall  be  on  Cromla's 
<<  wind  }  till  my  foot-fteps  ceafe  to  be  feen.  And 
*<  thou,  white-bofomed  Bragela  !  mourn  over 
<«  the  fall  of  my  fame  j  for  vanquiflied,  I  will 
"  never  return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dun- 
*f  fcaich  !" 


■  ^ftuat  I'njrens 


Uno  in  cordepudor,  luftufque,  &  confcia  virtus. 

Befides  fuch  extended  pathetic  fcenes,  Offian 
frequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  fingle  unexpcdl- 
ed  ftroke.  "When  Of;  ar  fell  in  battle,  "  No  father 
"  mourned  his  fon  flain  in  youth  ;  no  brotlier, 
"  his  bro'her  of  love ;  they  fell  without  tears, , 
"  for  the  chi.'f  of  the  people  was  ioyi^."  In  the 
admirable  interview  of  Hecflor  with  Androma- 
che, in  the  fixth  Iliad,  the  clrcumftance  of  the 
child  in  his  nurfe's  arms,  has  often  been  remark- 
ed, as  adding  much  to  the  tendernefs  of  the  fcene. 
In  the  following  palTige  relating  to  the  death  of 
CuthuHin,  we  find  a  circum.ftance  that  mud  (Irike 
the  imagination  with  ftill  greater  force.  "  And 
"  is  the  fon  of  Semo  falkn  ?"  faid  Caril  with  a-: 
figh.  <'  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls,  and  forrow 
"  dwells  at  Dunfcaich.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left  alone 
*•'  in  her  youth  ;  the  fon  of  thy  love  is  alone. 
*'  He  fliali  come  to  Bragela,  and  a(k  her  why  flie 
"  weeps.  He  Ihall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and. 
'<  fee  his  father's  fword,-  Whofe  iVord  is  that  ? 
"  he  will  fay  ;  and  tTfe  fou!  of  his  mother  is  fad." 
Soon  after  Finga;  had  flrewn  ail  the  grief  of  a 
father's  heart  for  Ryno,  one  of  his  fons,  fallen  in, 
buUle,  he  is  calling,  after  his  acciiftomed  manner,. 
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his  fons  to  the  chafe.  "  Call,"  fays  he,  «'  Fill.Tji 
"  and  Ryno — But  he  is  not  here — My  fon  refts 
«*  on  the  bed  of  death." — This  unexpected  ftart 
of  anguifti  is  worthy  of  the  higheil  tragic  poet. 

If  fhe  come  in,flie'll  fare  fpsak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife  I — my  wife — What  wife  ? — 1  have  no  wife — 

Oh  infupportable  !  Oh  heavy  hour ! 

Oi/jeHe,  Aft  5.  Scene  7. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incident  in  both  poets- 
is  hmilar  ;  but  the  circumftances  are  varied  with 
judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the  name  of 
wife,  when.it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  con- 
fufion  and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  guilt. 
Vingal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  htro,  corrcds  him- 
lelf  and  fupprelTes  his  rifmg  grief. 

The  contrail  which  Oihan  frequently  makes  be- 
tween his  prefent  and  his  former  (late,  ditfafes. 
over  his  whole  poetry,  a  folemn pathetic  air,  which 
ca.nnot  fail  to  make  impreffion  on  every  heart. 
The  conclufion  of  the  fongs  of  Seima,  is  particu- 
larly calculated  for  this  purpofe.  Nothing  can 
be  more  poetical  and  tender,  or  can  leave  upon 
the  mind,  a  flronger,  and  more  affecting  idea  of 
the  venerable  aged  bard.  "  Such  were  the  words 
«f  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  fong  j  when  the 
"  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  ami  the  tales 
*•'  of  other  times.  The  chiefs  gathered  from  all. 
"  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found.  They 
<«  praifed  the  voice  of  Cona*;  the  firit  among 
*<  a  thouGmd  bards.  But  age  is  now  on  my 
<'  tongue,  and  my  foul  has  failed.  1  hear  fome- 
»*  times,  the  ghoils  of  bards,  and  learn  their  plea~ 
"  fant  fong.  But  memory  f»ils  on  my  mind  ; 
«  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as  they  pafs 
"  along  •,  Why  does  Oih'an  fing  r  Soon  ilr.Ul  he 
*<  he  in  the  narrow  houfe,  and  no  bard  (liail  raife 

'«  his 

*  Ofllan  himfijif  is  poeticVilv  called  llie  voice  of  Co;i3. 
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"  his  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  3'ears  I  for 
"  ye  bring  no  joy  in  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb 
"  open  to  Oilian,  for  his  ilrength  has  failed. 
'■<  The  fons  of  the  fong  rire  gone  to  reft.  My 
"  voice  remains,  like  a  blatl,  that  roars  lonely  on 
"  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid. 
«^«  The  dark  mofs  whillles  there,  and  the  diilant 
<«  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole  ;  if  to  feel  ftrongly,  and  to- 
defcribe  naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients  in' 
poetical  genius,  OlTjan  mullj  after  fair  examina- 
tion, be  held  to  pofleis  that  genius  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  queilicwi  is  nor,  whether  a  few  impro-'- 
prieties  may  be  pointed  out  in  his  works  ;  vvhe- 
ther  this  or  that  paflage  might  not  have  beea> 
worked  up  with  more  art  and  ikill,  by  fome  writer 
of  happier  times  ?  A  thoufand  fuch  cold  and  fri- 
volous criticifms,  are  altogether  indecifive  as  to 
his  genuine  merit.  Bur,  has  he  the  fpirit,  the 
fire,  the  infpiration  of  a  poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the 
voice  of  nature?  Does  he  elevate  by  his  fenti- 
ments  ?  Does  he  Intereft  by  his  defcriptions  .<* 
Does  he  paint  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  fancy? 
Does  he  make  his  reatlers  glow,  and  tremble,  and 
weep?  Thefe  are  tlie  great  chara£leriftics  of  true 
poetry.  Where  thefe  are  fouaei,  he  rnuft  be  a 
minute  critic  indeed,  who  can<lv/eil  upon  flight 
defeilr-.  A  few  beauties -of  this  high  kind,  tranf- 
cend  whole  volumes  of  fauklefs  mediocrity.  Un- 
couth and  abrupt,  Ofi'ian  may  fometimes  appear 
by  reafc)!i  of  his  concifcnefs.  But  he  is  fublime, 
he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  degree.  If  he  has  not 
the  extcnilve  knowledge,  the  regular  dignity  of 
narratioii,  the  fulnefs  and  accuracy  of  defcription> 
which  we  find  in  Plomer  and  Virgil,  yet  in 
ilrength.  of  imagination,  in  grandeur  of  fenti/iicnr, 

in 
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in  native  majefty  of  paflion,  he  is  fully  their  equal. 
If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  ftreanij  yet  he 
breaks  forth  often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art 
too,  he  is  far  from  being  deftitute  5  and  his  ima- 
gination is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as 
llrength.  Seldom. or  never  is  he  either  trifling 
or  tedious  ;  and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy, 
yet  he  is  always  moral.  Though  his  merit  were 
in  other  refpe£ls  much  lefs  than  it  is,  this  alone 
ought  to  intitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  his 
writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  virtue. 
They  awake  the  tendereft  fympathies,  and  infpire 
the  mofl:  generous  emotions.  No  reader  can  rife 
from  him,  vi^ithout  being  warmed  with  the  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 

Though  unacquainted  with  tlie  original  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  one  but  muft  judge  the  tranfla- 
tion  to  deferve  the  higheft  praife,  on  account  of/ 
its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of  its  faithfulnefs  and 
accuracy,  I  have  been  aflured  by  perfons  fl<:ined 
in  the  Galic  tongue,  who,  from  their  youth,  were 
acquainted  with  many  of  thefe  poems  of  Offian. 
To  transfufe  fuch  fpirited  and  fervid  ideas  from 
one  language  into  another ;  to  tranflate  literally, 
and  yet  with  fuch  a  glow  of  poetry  ;  to  keep  alive 
fo  much  paflTion,  and  fupport  fo  much  dignity 
throughout,  is  one  of  the  moft.  difficult  works  of 
genius,  and  proves  the  tranflator  to  have  been  a- 
aimated  with  no  fmall  portion  of  Oflian's  fpirit. 

The  meafured  profe  which  he  has  employed,, 
poflefTes  confiderable  advantages  above  any  fort 
of  verfification  he  could  have  chofen.  WhiHlit- 
pleafes  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of  harmo- 
nious cadences,  being,  at  the  fame  time  freer 
from  conftraint  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of. 
^vords;  it  allows  tlie  fpirit  of  tlie  original  to  be 

exhibited 
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exhibited  with  more  juftnefs,  force,  and  fimpli- 
clty.  Elegant  however,  and  mafterly  as  Mr. 
Macpherfon's  tranflation  is,  we  muft  never  for- 
get whiKt  we  read  it,  that  we  are  putting  the 
merit  of  the  original  to  a  fevere  teft.  For,  we 
are  examining  a  poet  ftript  of  his  native  drefs  : 
divefted  of  the  harmony  of  his  own  numbers. 
We  know  how  much  grace  and  energy  the  works 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  receive  from  the 
charm  of  verfification  in  their  original  languages. 
If  then,  deftitute  of  this  advantage,  exhibited 
in  a  literal  verfion,  Oflian  ftill  has  power  to  pleafe 
as  a  poet ;  and  not  to  pleafe  only,  but  often  to 
command,  to  tranfport,  to  melt  the  heart  ;  we 
may  very  fafely  infer,  that  his  produftions  are 
the  offspring  of  true  and  uncommon  genius  ;  and  . 
we  may  boldly  affign  him  a  place  among  thofcj 
whofe  %vork6  are  to  lad  for  ages. 
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IN  addition  to  the  diflertations  already  given, 
which  are  ufually  found  accompanying  the 
Poems  of  Oflian,  it  is  prefumed  that  it  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  to  fee  what  another 
celebrated  Philofopher  and  Critic  has  faid  on  the 
fubje(Sl.  He  has  put  the  matter  in  a  differ- 
ent light  from  thofe  who  have  written  before  him, 
and  his  criticifms  and  remarks  will  be  found  to 
be  original,  judicious,  and  highly  pleafing  ;  as  a 
proof  of  this  the  following  extracts  are  given  : 

<'  From  a  thoufand  circumftances  it  appears, 
that  the  works  of  OlTran  are  not  a  late  produc- 
tion. They  are  compofed  in  an  old  dialedl  of 
the  Celtic  tongue  ;  and  as,  till  lately,  they  were 
known  only  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
author  mufl  have  been  a  Caledonian.  The  tranf- 
lator  *  faw,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  firft  four 
books  of  the  poem  Fingal,  written  in  a  fair  hand 
on  vellum,  and  bearing  date  in  the  year  1403. 
The  natives  believe  that  poem  to  be  very  ancient : 
every  perfon  has  paffages  of  it  by  heart,  tranfmit- 
ted  by  memory  from  their  forefathers.  Their 
dogs  bear  commonly  the  name  of  Luath^ 
Brafif   &c.   mentioned  in  thefe   poems,  as  our 

dogs 
*  Mr.  Macpherfoii. 
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dogs  do  of  Pompey  and  Caefar-f.  Many  other 
particulars  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  thefe  are 
lufficient  to  prove  that  the  work  muft  have  ex- 
ifted  at  lead  three  or  four  centuries.  Taking 
that  for  granted,  I  proceed  to  certain  confider- 
ations  tendinjf  to  evince,  that  the  manners  def- 
cribed  in  Offian  were  Caledonian  manners,  and 
not  a  pure  fidlion.  And,  a^'ter  perufuig  with  at- 
tention thefe  confideration3,  1  am  not  afraid  that 
even  the  moft.  incredulous  'w'ill  continue  altogethei' 
unfhaken. 

It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  obfervation, 
That  manners  are  never  painted  to  the  life  by 
any  one  to  whom  they  are  not  familiar.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  draw  the  outlines  of  imaginary 
manners  j  but  to  fill  up  the  pi£ture  with  all  the 
variety  of  tints  that  manners  aflume  in  different 
circumllances,  uniting  all  concordantly  in  one 
whole — hie  labory  hoc  opus  ejl.  Yet  the  manners- 
here  fuppofed  to  be  invented,  are  delineated  in  a 
variety  of  incidents,  of  fentiments,  of  images, 
andof  aliufions,  making  one  entire  picture,  with- 
out- once  deviating  into  the  flightelt  incongruity. 
Every  fcene  in  Ofiian  relates  to  hunting,  to  fight- 
ing, or  to  love,  the  fole  occupations  of  men  in 
th-e  original  ftate  of  fociety  :  there  is  not  a  fingle 
image,  fimile,  or  allufion,  but  what  is  borrowed 
from  that  (late,  without  a  jarring  circumflance. — 
Suppofing  all  to  be  mere  invention,  is  it  not 
■amazing  to  find  no  mention  of  highland  clans, 
or  of  any  name  now  in  ufe  ?    Is  it  not  ftill  more 

amazing 

•)■  In  the  ifle  of  Sky,  the  ruins  of  the  caflle  of  Dunfcaich,  upon 
an  abrupt  rock  hanging  over  the  fea,  are  ftijl  vifibie.  That, 
calllc,  as  vouched  by  tradition,  belonged  to  Cuchullin  Lord  of 
that  Ifle,  whofe  hiftory  is  recorded  in  the  Poem  of  Tingal. 
Upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  there  is  a  great  Hone,  to  whichy 
according  to  the  fame  tradition, his  dog  Luath  was  chained. 
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amazing,  that  there  is  not  the  iligheft  hint  ofthe 
Cliriilian  religion,  not  even  in  a  metaphor  or  al- 
lufion  ?  Is  it  not  equally  amazing,  that,  in  a 
work  where  deei's  flcfli  is  frequently  mentioned, 
and  a  curious  metjiod  of  roaiting  it,  there  fliould 
not  be  a  word  of  fiih  as  food,  fo  common  in  hter 
times  ?  Very  few  highlanders  know  that  their 
forefathers  did  not  eat  fifli ;  and,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  known,  it  would  require  fiagular  attention, 
never  to  let  a  hint  of  it  enter  the  poem.  Can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  a  modern  writer  could  be  fo 
conftantly  on  his  guard,  as  never  to  mention  corn 
nor  cattle  ?  In  a  ftory  fo  fcanty  of  poetical  images, 
the  fedentary  life  of  a  fhepherd,  and  the  induftrjr 
cf  a  hulbandman,  would  make  a  capital  figure: 
the  cloven  foot  would  ibmewhere  peep  out.  And 
yet,  in  all  the  works  of  Oflian,  there  is  no  men.- 
tion  of  agriculture;  and  but  a  flight  hint  of  a 
herd  cf  cattle  in  one  or  two  allufions.  I  willing- 
ly give  all  advantages  to  the  unbeliever  :  Suppof«- 
ing  the  author  of  Oflian  to  be  a  Jatc  writer, 
adorned  with  every  refinement  of  modern  edu- 
cation ;  yet,  even  upon  that  fuppofition,  he  is  a 
miracle,  far  from  being 'equalled  by  any  other 
author  ancient  or  modern. 

but  diffieulties  multiply  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  account,  that  the  poems  of  Ollian  have  ex- 
ifkcd  three  or  four  centuries  at  lead.  Our  High- 
landers at  prefent  are  rude  and  illiterate ;  and 
were  in  fatl  little  better  than  favages  at  the  pe- 
riod mentioned.  Now,  to  hold  the  manners  def- 
crlbed  in  that  work  to  be  imaginary,  is  in  etfefl 
10  hold,  that  they  W'cre  invented  by  a  highland 
lavage,  acquainted  with  the  rude  manners  of  his 
country,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  every 
other  fyilem  of  manners,  'flie  -manners  of  dif- 
ferent countries  are  now  fo  well  known  as  to 

make 
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make  it  an  eafy  tafk  to  invent  manners  by  blend- 
ing the  manners  of  one  country  with  thofc 
of  another ;  but  to  invent  manners  of  which  the 
author  has  no  example,  and  yet  neither  whim- 
fical  nor  abfurd,  but  congruous  to  human  nature 
in  its  mofl  polilhed  ftate,  I  pronounce  to  be  far 
above  the  powers  of  man.  Is  it  fo  much  as  fup- 
pofable,  that  fuch  a  work  could  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Tartar,  or  of  a  Hottentot  ?  From  what 
fource  then  did  Offian  draw  the  refined  manners 
fo  delicioufly  pahited  by  him  ?  Suppofing  him  to 
have  been  a  traveller,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
ilighteft  hint,  the  manners  of  France  at  that  pe- 
riod, of  Italy,  and  of  other  neighbouring  nations, 
were  little  lefs  barbarous  than  thofe  of  his  own 
country.  I  can  difcover  no  fource  but  infplra- 
tion.  In  a  word,  whoever  ferioufly  believes 
the  manners  of  Offian  to  be  fictitious,  may  well 
fay,  with  the  religious  enthufiaft,  **  Credo  quia 
"•*  impojfibile  ejl :  I  believe  it  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
"  fible." 

But  further  :  The  uncommon  talents  of  the 
author  of  this  work  will  cheerfully  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  reader  of  taite  :  he  certainly  was 
3  great  mafter  in  his  way.  Now,  whether  the 
T7ork  be  late,  or  compofed  four  centuries  ago,  a 
man  of  fuch  talents  inventing  a  hiilorical  fable, 
and  laying  the  fcene  of  adlion  among  favages  in 
the  Imnter-ftate,  would  naturally  frame  a  fyilem 
of  manners  the  bed  fuited  in  his  opinion  to  that 
Hate.  What  then  could  tempt  him  to  adopt  a 
fyftem  of  manners,  fo  oppolite  to  any  notion  he 
could  form  of  favage  manners  ?  The  abfurdity  is 
fo  grofs,  that  we  are  forced,  however  reluftant- 
Jy,  to  believe,  that  thefe  manners  are  not  fifti- 
tious,  but  in  reality  the  manners  of  his  country, 
coloured  perhaps,  or  a  little  heightened,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  privilege  of  an  epic  poet.  And  once 
admitting  that  fatt,  there  can  be  no  hefitation 
in  afcribing  the  work  to  Oihan,  fon  of  Fingal, 
whofe  name  it  bears  :  we  have  no  better  evidence 
for  the  authors  of  feveral  Greek  and  Roman 
books.  Upon  the  fame  evidence,  we  mufl.  be- 
lieve, that  Oflian  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Caracalla,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is 
made  under  the  defignation  of  Caracul  the  Great 
Xing;  at  which  period,  the  iheplierd^ftate  was 
fcarce  known  in  Caledonia,  and  hufbandry  not 
at  all.  Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  there  were  flocks  and  herds  in  that 
country,  and  fome  fort  of  agriculture,  a  poet  of 
genius,  fuch  as  Oflian  undoubtedly  was,  would 
have  drawn  from  thefe  his  fined  images. 

The  foregoing  confiderations,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  not  fail  to  convert  the  mod  incredulous ; 
were  it  not  for  a  confequence  extremely  impro- 
bable, that  a  people,  little  better  at  prefent  than 
favages,  were  in  their  primitive  hunter-ftate 
highly  refined  ;  for  fuch  Oflian  defcribes  them. 
And  yet  it  is  no  lefs  improbable,  that  fuch  man- 
ners fliould  be  invented  by  an  illiterate  highland 
bard.  Let  a  man  chufe  either  fide,  the  difficulty 
cannot  be  folvcd  but  by  a  fort  of  miracle.  What 
fliall  we  conclude  upon  the  whole  ?  for  the  mind 
cannot  for  ever  remain  in  fufpenfe.  As  dry  rea- 
foning  has  left  us  in  a  dilemma,  tafte  perhaps 
and  feeling  may  extricate  us.  May  not  the  cafe 
be  here  as  in  real  painting  ?  A  portrait  drawn 
from  fancy  may  refemble  the  human  vlfage  ; 
but  fuch  peculiarity  of  countenance  and  expreflion 
as  ferves  to  difl:inguifli  a  certain  perfon  from 
every  other,  is  always  wanting.  Prefent  a  portrait 
to  a  man  of  tafl:e,  and  he  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  fay, 
whether  it  be  copied  froni  life,  or  be  the  producSt 

of 
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of  fancy.     If  Oflian  paint  from  fancy,  the  cloven 
foot  will  appear  :  but  if  his  portraits  be  complete, 
fo  as  to  exprefs  every  peculiarity   of  charader, 
why  flrould  we  doubt  of  their  being  copied  from     i 
life  ?    In  that  view,  the  reader,  I  am  hopeful,    j 
will  not  think  his  time  throv/n  away  in  examin-    1 
ing  fome   of  Oihan's   ftriking  piclurcs.     I  per- 
ceive not  another  refource. 

Love  of  fame  is  painted  by  OiTian  as  the  rul- 
ing paffion  of  his  countrymen  the  Caledonians. 
Warriors  are  every  where  ilcfcribed,  as  efteem- 
ing  it  their  chief  happinefs  to  be  recorded  in  the 
fongs  of  the  bards  :  that  feature  is  never  want.-  , 
ing  in  any  of  Oflian's  heroes.  Take  the  follow-  1 
ing  inftances  :  "  King  of  the  roarings  Stiumon,  i 
*<  faid  the  rifing  joy  of  Fingal,  do  I  behold  thee 
"  in  arms  after  thy  flvength  has  failed  .''  Often 
**  hath  Morni  flione  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of 
«<  the  rifing  fun,  when  he  difperfes  the  ftorms 
«<  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering 
*<  fields.  But  why  didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine 
*'  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in  the  long  :  the  people 
«'  behold  thee,  and  blcfs  the  departure  of  mighty 
"  I\Iorni  *."  "  Son  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why 
«  burns  the  foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high  : 
*<  my  (Icps  are  difordered  ;  and  my  hand  trcm- 
*'  bles  on  my  fword.  When  I  look  toward  the 
"  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me,  and  I  fee 
"  their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble  tlius  the  fculs 
«f  of  the  valiant,  in  battles  of  the  fpear .''  How 
"  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rile,  if  we  fliould  rufli 
**  on  the  foe  !  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the 
"  fong,  and  our  f.cps  be  liatcly  in  rhe  eye  of  the 
<<  br.ive." 

That  a  warrior  has  acquired  his  fame  is  a  con- 

fclation 
*  L.-.'.hnicn. 
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folation  in  every  dlftrefs  :  "  Carril,  faicl  the  King 
in  fecret,  the  flrength  of  Cuchullin  fails.  My 
days  are  with  the  years  that  are  pad;  and  no 
morning  of  mine  {hall  arife.  They  (hall  feek 
me  at  Temora,  but  I  fliall  not  be  found.  Cor- 
mac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and  fay,  Where  is 
Tura's  chief?  But  my  name  is  renowned,  my 
fame  in  the  fong  of  bards.  The  youth  will 
fay,  O  let  me  die  as  Cuchillin  died :  re/10  wn  cloth" 
ed  him  like  a  robe;  atid  the  light  of  his  fame  is 
great.  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide  ;  and. 
lay  Cuchullin  below  that  oak.  Place  the  fliield 
of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  a- 
mid  the  arms  of  my  fathers  *."  Fingal  fpeaks  : 
Ullin,  my  aged  bard,  take  the  (hip  of  the  King. 
Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma,  and  let  the  daughters 
of  Morven  weep.  We  fhall  fight  in  Erin  for 
the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my 
years  begin  to  fail :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my 
arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to 
receive  their  grey-hair'd  fon.  But,  Trenmore  ! 
before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  (hall 
rife  :  in  fame  {hall  my  days  end,  as  my  years 
begun  :  my  life  fnall  be  one  {Iream  of  light  to 
other  times f."  0{lian  fpeaks:  "  Did  thy 
beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  !  {lood  the  flrength  of 
car-borne  Ofcar  if !  Fingal  himfelf  palled  a- 
way,  and  the  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his 
fteps.  And  flialt  thou  remain,  aged  bard, 
when  tlie  mighty  have  failed  .'*  But  my  fame 
fhall  remain  j  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Mor- 
VoL.  II.  P  «  veu 


*  The  death  of  Cuchillin.  f  Temora. 

J  Several  of  Offian's  heroes  are  defcribed  as  fighting  in  cars. 
The  Britons,  in  general,  fought  in  that  manner:  "  The  Briton* 
"  fight,  not  only  with  cavalry,  or  foot,  but  alfo  with  cars  autl 
•'  chariots."    Pomp.  Mela, 
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"  ven,  which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  fiormj 
«*  and  rejoiceth  in  the  courfe  of  the  wind  *." 

Tlie  chief  caufe  of  affli£lion  wlien  a  young 
man  is  cut  off  in  battle,  is  his  not  having  re- 
ceived his  fame  :  "  And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the 
*'  race,  faid  the  King,  the  firfl  to  bend  the 
*'  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me ; 
*f  why  did  young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  deep  thou 
"  ft  ftly  on  Lenft,  Fingal  ihall  foon  behold  thee. 
*'  Soon  (hall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and 
<«  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  fecn.  The  bards 
<'  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name ;  the  ftones  will 
*«  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno  !  thou  art  low  in- 
**  deed,  thou  haft  not  received  thy  fame.  Ullin, 
**  ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno  •,  tell  what  the  chief 
*«  would  have  been.  Farewell  thou  firft  in  every 
<'  field.    No  more  fnall  I  dlretft  thy  dart.    Thou 

"  that  haft  bten  (o  fair;  I   behold   thee   not 

<«  Farewell  f."  "  Calthon  ruflaed  into  the  ilream  : 
«'  I  bounded  forward  on  my  fpear  :  Teutha's  race 
<*  fell  before  us :  night  came  rolling  down. 
*'  Dunthalmo  refted  on  a  rock,  amidil  an  aged 
"  wood  :  the  rage  of  his  bofom  burned  againft 
**  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  flood 
"^^  in  his  grief;  he  mourned  the  fallen  Col- 
««  mar ;  Colmar  ilain  in  youth,  before  his  fame 
«•  arofe:|:.'' 

Lamentation  for  lofs  of  fame.  Cuchullin 
{peaks :  **  But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely 
*«  Cromla  !  ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are  no 
*'  more  !  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin, 
**  and  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For 
'«  never  more  fliall  J  be  renowned  among  the 
«f  mighty  in  the  land,  I  am  like  a  beam  that 
•  ««  has  fhone  ;  like  a  mill:  that  fied  away  when 

«  the 

*  Eerrathon.  f  Fingal. 

I  Calthon  and  Colmar. 
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«'  when  the  blafl;  of  the  morning  came,  and 
*'  brightened  the  Tnaggy  fuie  of  the  hill.  Con- 
*'  nal,  talk  of  arms  no  more ;  departed  is  my 
*'  fame.  My  fighs  Ihall  be  on  Cromla's  wind, 
«*  till  my  foGtfteps  ccafe  to  be  feen.  And  thou 
*<  whlte-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall 
"  of  my  fame  ;  for,  vanquiflied,  never  will  I  re- 
*'  turn  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  *." 
Love  of  fame  begets  heroic  aftions,  which  go 
hand  in  hand  v/ith  elevated  fentiments  :  of  the 
former  there  are  examples  in  every  page  j  of  the 
Matter  take  the  following  examples  :  *'  And  let 
*«  him  come,  replied  the  King.  I  love  a  foe  like 
*»  Cathmor:  his  foul  is  great;  his  arm.  firong  ; 
<'  and  his  battles  full  of  fame.  But  the  little 
*'  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the 
<'  marihy  lake,  which  never  rifes  on  the  green 
f<  hill,  lell  the  winds  meet  it  there  f '.  Ofiian 
fpeaks  :  "  But  let  us  fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon 
*'  defcends  the  hill.  Then  let  our  fteps  be  (low, 
«'  replied  the  fair-hair'd  Gaul,  left  the  foe  fay 
*'  with  a  fmile.  Behold  the  warriors  of  night : 
*'  they  are  like  ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs ;  but 
«'  they  melt  away  before  th'e  beam  of  the  Eaft  J." 
<'  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathmon,  fliall 
<«  my  hoft  dcfcend  !  They  are  but  two,  and  (hall 
*<  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel !  Nuah  would  mouril 
*<  In  his  hall  for  the  departure  of  Lathmon's 
«'  fame:  his  eyes  would  turn  from  Lathmon, 
<<  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached.  Go 
*'  thou  to  the  heroes,  fon  of  Dutha,  for  I  behold 
-«'  the  ftately  fteps  of  Oflian.  His  fame  is  wor- 
<'  thy  of  my  iteel:  let  him  fight  with  Lathmon  §." 
<'  Fingal  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  his 
•«  arm  is  ftrong.     My  renown  grov.s  on  the  fall 
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"  of  the  haughty :  the  lightening  of  my  fteel 
«'  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle 
«*  comes  j  and  the  toaibs  of  the  valiant  rife  ; 
«*  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  ! 
«*  and  I  at  lail  mufl  remain  alone.  But  I  will 
**  remain  renowned,  and  the  departure  of  my 
*<  foul  fhall  be  one  ftream  of  light  *."  "  I  raif- 
<'  ed  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid 
"  the  chief  in  earth.  '<  The  aged  Crothar 
«  was  there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard.  He 
*'  fearched  for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found 
«*  it  in  his  bread :  joy  arofe  in  the  face  of  the 
*'  aged :  he  came  and  fpoke  to  Oflian  :  King  of 
"  fpears,  my  fon  hath  not  fallen  without  his 
<«  fame  :  the  young  warrior  did  not  fly,  but  met 
f'  death  as  he  went  forward  in  his  ftrength. 
**  Happy  are  they  v/ho  die  in  youth,  when  their 
"  renown  is  heard :  their  mem.ory  fliall  be  honour- 
«'  ed  in  the  fong ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin 
«'  falls  f."  «  Cuchullin  kindled  at  the  fight,  and 
««  darknefs  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand 
«*  was  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers :  his  red-roU- 
**  ing  eye  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to 
«<  rufti  to  battle,  and  thrice  did  Connal  ftop 
«'  him.  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mill,  he  faid,  Fin- 
"  gal  fubdues  the  foe  j  feek  not  a  part  of  the 
"  fame  of  the  king  J." 

The  pi£lures  that  OfTian  draws  of  his  country- 
men, are  no  lefs  remarkable  for  tender  fentiments, 
than  for  elevation.  Parental  afFeftion  is  hneljM 
couched  in  the  following  pafTage :  **  Son  o| 
«'  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  ftrength  o| 
*'  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw^ 
<*  the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains  in  its] 
**  place :  I  throw    the    fpear,  but  it  falls  fhort 
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"  of  the  mark  ;  and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my 
"  fliield.  We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  moun- 
**  tain,  and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more.  I 
*'  have  a  fon,  O  Fingal !  his  foul  has  delighted 
"  in  the  aftions  of  Morni's  youth  ;  but  his  fword 
*<  has  not  been  lifted  againft  the  foe,  neither 
*'  has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  wicli  him  to  bat- 
'f  tie,  to  dire£l  his  arm.  His  renown  will  be  a 
*'  fun  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  de- 
'^  parture.  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  for- 
**  got  among  the  people,  that  the  heroes  would 
"  only  fay.  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  f." 

And  no  lefs  finely  touched  is  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  children  :  "  We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his 
**  (hield :  we  faw  his  blood  around.  Silence 
''  darkened  on  the  face  of  every  hero  :  each  turn- 
*'  ed  his  back  and  wept.  The  king  ftrove  to 
"  hide  his  tears.  He  bends  his  head  over  his 
"  fon  ;  and  his  words  are  mixed  with  ftghs.  And 
"  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of  thy 
"  courfe!  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee. 
"  I  fee  thy  coming  battles :  I  behold  the  battles 
**  that  ought  to  come,  but  they  are  cut  off 
"  from  thy  fame.  When  (hali  joy  dwell  at  Sel- 
**  ma  ?  when  fliall  the  fong  of  grief  ceafe  on 
*'  Morven  ?  My  fon  falls  by  degrees,  Fingal  will 
**  be  the  laft  of"  his  race.  The  fame  I  have  re- 
**  ceived  fhall  pafs  away  :  my  age  fhall  be  with- 
"  out  friends.  I  fhall  fit  like  a  grey  cloud  in 
"  my  hall :  nor  fhall  I  expe£l  the  return  of  a 
"  fon  with  his  founding  arms.  Weep  ye  he- 
"  roes  of  Morven  ;  never  more  will  Ofcar  rife  |." 

Crothar  fpeaks  :  "  Son   of  Fingal  !   doft  thou 

"  not  behold  the  darknefs  of  Crothar's  hall  of 

*'  fliells  ?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the  feaft,  when 
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"  my  people  lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  or 
**  flrangers,  when  my  fon  (hone  in  the  hall. 
*'  But  Offian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and 
«*  left  no  ftreak  of  light  behind.     He  is  fallen, 

"  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  battles  of  his  father. 

"  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  garlTy  Tromlo,  heard 
•'  that  my  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  heard  that  my 
*^  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of  his 
*'  foul  arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma  ;  my 
**■  people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in 
"  the  hall  ;  but  what  could  fightlefs  Crothar  do  I 
«*  My  Reps  were  unequal  j  my  grief  was  great. 
'*  1  wiflied  for  the  days  that  were  part,  days 
*■<  wherein  I  fought,  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood. 
'^{  INIy  fon  returned  from  the  chace,  the  fair-hair- 
"•  ed  Fovar-gornio.  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword 
**  in  battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the 
"  foul  of  the  youth  was  great  ;.  the  fire  of  va- 
«  lour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difor- 
«  dered  fteps  of  his  father,  and  his  figh  arofe. 
*'  King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou  haft. 
**  no  fon  ;  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar- 
«*•  gormo's  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my 
"  father,  to  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  ;  I 
"  have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth  ;  and  I 
"  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Roth- 
«'  mar  with  the  youths  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet 
<*  him  O  my  father  ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul. 
'■-*  And  thou  flaalt  meet  him,  I  faid,  Ion  of 
*'  the  fightlefs  Crothar  !  But  let  others  advance 
«  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy 
«'  feet  at  thy  return  ;  for  my  eyes   behold   thee 

*'  not,   fair-haired   Fovar-gormo  ? He  went, 

*<  he  m.et  the  foe  ;  he  fell.  The  foe  advances 
*'  towards  Croma.  He  who  flew  my  is  near, 
"  with  all  his  pointed  fpears  *." 

The 
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The  following  fentiments  about  the  fhortnefj' 
of  human  life  are  pathetic  :  <<  Defolate  is  the 
««  dwelling  of  Moinna,  filence  in  the  houfe  of 
*'  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning. 
"  over   the  ftrangers.     One  day  we  muil   fall ; 

«  and  they  have  only  fallen  before  us. Why 

"  dolt  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged 
*'  days  !  Thou  looked  from  thy  towers  to  day  : 
"  foon  will  the  blaft  of  the  defert  come.  It 
*'  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and  whiftles  over 
"  thy  half- worn  fhield  f."  **  IIow  long  fhall  wC 
"  weep  on  Lena,  or  pour  tears  on  Ullin  !  The 
*<  mighty  will  not  return  ;  nor  Ofcar  rife  iu 
*'  his  Itrength  :  The  valiant  muft  fall  one  day, 
«'  and  be  no  more  known.  "Where  are  our  fa- 
"  thers,  O  warriors,  the  chiefs  of  the  times' 
**  of  old  !  They  are  fet,  like  liars  that  have 
*<  flione  :  we  only  hear  the  found  of  their" 
<*  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their  day, 
*<  and  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  fliall  we 
"  pafs,  O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
*'  let  us  be  renowned  while  we  may  ;  and  leave 
*'  our  fame  behinds  us,  like  the  lad  beams  oF 
*«  the  fun,  v.'hen  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the 
"  v/eftj." 

In  Homer's  time,  heroes  were  greedy  of  plun- 
der ;  and,  like  robbers,  were  much  difpofed  to" 
mfult  a  vanquifhed  foe.  According  to  Offian, 
the  ancient  Caledonians  had  no  idea  of  plunder  : 
and  as  they  fought  for  fame  only,  their  humani- 
ty overflowed  to  the  vanquifhed,  American  fa- 
vages,  it  is  true,  are  not  addifted  to  plunder, 
and  are  ready  to  beftow  on  the  firlt  comer  whac 
trifles  they  force  from  the  enemy.  But  they 
have  no  notion  of  a  pitched  battle,  nor  of  fingle' 
P  4  combat  i 
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combat :  on  the  contrary,  they  value  themfelves 
upon  flaughtering  their  enemies  by  furprife, 
without  riiking  their  own  fweet  perfons.  A- 
greeable  to  the  magnanimous  charafter  given  by 
Ofiian  of  his  countrymen,  we  find  humanity 
blended  with  courage  in  all  their  a^lions  :  "  Fin- 
<<  gal  pitied  thewhite-armed  maid  :  he  flayed  the 
<'  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
«  the  king,  as  bending  forward  he  fpoke  :  king 
«  of  flreamy  8ora,  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal : 
«<  it  was  never  flained  vi^ith  the  blood  of  the  van- 
<'  quifhed;  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let 
<<  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blue  waters  of 
«'  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  AVhy 
"  fhould'ft  thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  ftrea- 
"  my  8ora  f." 

Fingal  fpeaks  :  "  Son  of  my  llrength,  he  faid, 
<'  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal :  go  to  Teutha's  mighty 
"  ftream,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar.  Let  thy 
*f  fame  leturnbefore  thee  like  apleafant  galej  that 
»'  my  foul  mayrejoice  over  my  fon,  who  renews  the 
«f  renown  of  our  fathers.  Offian  !  be  thou  a  ftorm 
<'  in  battle,  but  mild  where  the  foes  are  low.  It 
"  v/as  thus  my  fame  arofe,0  my  fon  ;  and  be  thou 
"  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty  come 
^'  to  my  hall,  my  eyes  behold  them  not  but  my 
"  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy,  my 
"  fword  defends  the  weak  J."  "  O  Ofcar  !  bend 
"  the  ftrong  in  arm,  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be 
«*  thou  a  flream  of  many  tides  againft  the  foes  of 
«'  thy  people,  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the 
"  grafs  to  thofe  who  aflc  thy  aid.  Never  fearch 
"  for  the  battle,  nor  fiiun  it  when  it  comes.  So 
"  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuch  Trathal  was  j  and  fuch 
"  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the  fupport  of 
«f  the  injured  ;  and  the  weak  refted  behind  the 
"  lightening  of  my  fteel  §." 

Humanity 
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Humanity  to  the  vanquilhed  Is  difplayed  in  the. 
following  paflagcs.  After  defeating  in  battle 
Swaran  king  of  Lochlin,  Fingal  fays,  "  Raife, . 
"  UUin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  foothe  my 
"  foul  after  battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the 
«*  noife  of  arms.  And  let  a  hundred  harps  be 
**  near  to  gladen  the  king  of  Lochlin  :  he  muft 
*'  depart  from  us  with  joy  :  none  ever  went  fad 
«*  from  Fingal.  Ofcar,  the  lightening  of  my 
"  fword  is  againft  the  ftiong  ;  but  peaceful  it 
«*  hangs  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in  bat- 
«*  tie  f ."  "  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  fword,  and 
«<  the  fons  of  Barrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I 
"  faw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in 
**  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen,  young  tree,  I  faid, 
"  with  all  thy  budding  beauties  round  thee... 
"  The  winds  come  from  the  defart,  and  there 
*'  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves.  Lovely  art  thou  in 
«<  death,  fon  of  car-boine  Lathmor  |." 

After  perufmg  thefe  qiiotailons,  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  Olfian  deviates  from  the  manners 
reprefented  by  him,  in  defcribing  the  holpitality 
of  his  chieftains  ;  "  We  heard  the  voice  of  joy 
"  on  the  coaft,  and  we  thought  that  tlie  mighty 
"  Cathmor  came ;  Cathmor,  the  friend  of 
«'  ftrangers,  the  brother  of  red  hair'd  Cai'-bar. 
«'  But  their  fouls  were  not  the  fame  ;  for  the 
"  light  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.. 
"  His  towers  rcfe  on  the  banks  of  Atha  :  (even 
*<  paths  led  to  his  hall  :  feven  chiefs  flood  on 
"  thefe  paths,  and  called  the  (Iranger  to  the 
<'  feaft  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood,  to 
«<  avoid  the  voice  of  pralfe  §."  "  Rathmor  was 
"  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his 
"  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  do- 
««  fed  :  his  feali  was  alvt^ays  fpread.  The  ions 
P  5  «  of. 
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«'  of  the  flranger  came  and  bleffed  tlie  generous 
**  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and 
«*  touched  the  harp :  joy  brightened  on  the 
«  face  of  the  mournful.  Dunthahno  came  in 
**  his  pride,  and  rufhed  into  combat  with  Ratli- 
«  mor.  The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame.  The 
**  rage  of  Dunthahno  rofe  :  he  came  by  night 
"  with  his  warriors  ;  and  the  mighty  Rathmor 
•*  fell  :  he  fell  in  his  hall,  where  his  feall  had 
**  been  often  fpread  for  ftrangers  f /' 

It  feems  not  to  exceed  the  magnanimity  of 
his  chieftains,  intent  upon  glory  only,  to  feafl 
even  an  enemy  beforc  a  battle.  Cuchullin,  after 
the  firft  day's  engagement  with  Sv/aran,  king  of 
Lochlin  or  Scandinavia,  fays  to  Carril,  one  of 
his  bards,  "  Is  this  feaft  fpreadforn^.e  alone,  and 
<*  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Ullin's  fhore  •,  far  from 
<*  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  founding  halls  of  his 
*«  feafts  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry 
«  my  words  to  Swaran  ;  tell  him  from  the  roar- 
*<  ing  of  waters,  that  Cuchullin  gives  his  feaft. 
«'  Here  let  him  liftcn  to  the  found  of  my  groves 
«  amid  the  clouds  of  night :  for  cold  and  bleak 
"  the  bluilering  winds  ruih  over  tlie  foam  of  his 
«  feas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  tren-ibling  harp, 
"  and  hear  the  fongs  of  heroes  .j:." 

The  Scandinavian  king,  lefs  poliflied,  refufed 
the  invitation.  Cairbar  fpeaks :  "  Spread  the 
<*  feaft  on  Lena,  and  let  my  hundred  bards  at- 
"  tend.  And  thou  red-halr'd  Olla,  take  the  harp 
«*  of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar,  king  of  fwords, 
"  and  bid  him  to  our  feaft.  To-day  we  feaft 
<*  and  hear  the  fong  ;  to-morrow  break  the 
«'  fpears  §."  Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar 
*»  went  to  Cairbar's  feaft.     Three  hundred  he- 
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**  roes  attend  the  chief,  and  the  clang  of  their 
**  arms  is  terrible.  The  gray  dogs  bound  on  the;- 
<♦  heath,  and  their  howling  is  frequent.  Fingal 
**  faw  the  departure  of  the  hero  :  the  foul  of  the 
**  King  was  fad.  He  dreads  the  gloomy  Cair- 
**  bar  :  but  who  of  the  race  of  Trennior  fears 
«*  the  foe  t  ?" 

Cruelty  is  every  where  condemned  as  an  infa-- 
mous  vice.  Sp>?aking  of  the  baids,  "  Cairbar 
**  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though 
*<  his  foul  was  dark  5  but  he  clofed  us  in  the 
**  midd  of  darknefs.  Three  days  v.'e  pined 
*'  alone  :  on  the  fourth  the  noble  Gathmor  came. 
*'  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave,  and  turn- 
*'  ed  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief  of 
*'  Atha,  he  fnid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my 
"  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defert, 
**  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  But  thou  art  the 
"  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  bat- 
*'  ties.  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou 
*'  feeble  hand  of  war.  The  light  of  my  bofom 
*«  is  ftained  with  thy  deeds.  The  bards  will  not 
«*  fing  of  my  renown  :  tliey  may  fay,  Cathmor 
«*  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar  : 
««  they  will  pafs  over  my  tomb  in  filence,  and  my 
««  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar,  loofe  the 
««  bards  ;  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times  :  their 
"  voice  {hall  be  heard  in  other  ages  '.vhen  the 
"  Kings  of  Temora  have  failed  J."  Ullin  raifed 
"  his  white  fails  :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came 
"  forth.  He  bounded  en  the  waves  toward  Sel- 
*'  ma's  vvalls.  The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Lena  :  an 
"  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  ; 
"  but  no  fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief,  for  his 
«  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  We  remem- 
*<  bered  the  fall  of  Cormac  ;  and  what  could  we 
"  fay  in  Cairbar's  praifeS  ?" 

Genuine 

I  Temora,  \  Temora.  §  Temora. 
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Genuine  manners  never  were  reprefented 
more  to  the  life  by  a  Tacitus  nor  a  Shakefpeare. 
Such  painting  is  above  the  reach  of  pure  inven- 
tion :  it  muft  be  the  vi'ork  of  knowledge  and  feel- 
ing. 

One  may  difcover  the  manners  of  a  nation 
from  the  figure  their  women  make.  Among  fa- 
vages,  women  are  treated  like  flaves  ;  and  they 
acquire  not  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  the  fex, 
till  manners  be  confiderably  refined.  Accord- 
ing to  the  manners  above  defcribed,  women 
ought  to  have  made  a  confiderable  figure  among 
the  ancient  Caledonians.  Let  us  examine  Offian 
upon  that  fubjeft,  in  order  to  judge  whether  he 
carries  on  the  fame  tone  of  manners  through 
every  particular.  That  women  were  highly  re- 
garded, appears  from  the  following  palTages  t 
«  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  vi'as  not  fo 
»*  mournful  and  blind,  I  was  not  fo  dark  and  for- 
*^  lr)rn,  when  Everaliin  loved  me,  Everallin  with 
«*  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed  love 
«*  ofCormac.  A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the 
"  maid,  flic  denied  her  love  to  a  thoufand  :  the 
"  foils  of  the  fword  were  defpifed  ;  for  graceful 
*«  in  her  eyes  was  Oflian.  I  went  in  fuit  of  the 
*'  maid  to  Lego's  fable  furge  ;  twelve  of  my  peo- 
*»  pie  were  there,  fons  of  the  ftreamy  Morven. 
**  We  came  to  Branno  friend  of  flrangers,  Bran- 
*'  no  of  the  founding  mall. — From  whence,  he 
**  faid,  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is 
«'  the  maid  that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  fons  of 
«<  Erin.  But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fingalj 
'<  happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee.  Thougli 
«<  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine 
«'  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame  1  Then  he 
«*  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired 
"  Everallin,     Joy  kindled  in  our  breafts  of  fteel, 

"  and 
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**  and  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno  f ."  "  Now 
"  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  fide,  fpoke  to  the 
"  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon 
*'  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  bat- 
"  tie.  And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior ! 
**  many  were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel.  Often  has 
*<  Bragela  met  thee  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of 
**  joy  ;  often  has  (he  met  her  hero  returning 
*'  in  the  midft  of  the  valiant,  when  his  fword 
"  was  red  with  flaughter,  and  his  foes  filent  in 
"  the  field  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant-  to  her  ears 
"  were  thy  bards,  when  thine  a£lions  rofe  in  the 
»'  fong:j:"  "  But,  King  of  Morven,  if  I  (hall 
"  fall,  as  one  time  the  warrior  mud  fall,  raife  my 
"  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on 
"  Lena.  And  fend  over  the  dark-blue  wave  the 
**  fword  of  Orla,  to  the  fpoufe  of  his  love  ;  that 
«  fhe  may  fhow  it  to  her  fon,  with  tears,  to 
*'  kindle  his  foul  to  war  |."  "  I  lifted  my  eyes 
*'  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  generous  Se- 
"  mo. — Sad  and  flow  he  retired  from  his  hill  to- 
"  ward  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fin- 
"  gal  viclorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief. 
"  The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Connal 
"  flowly  followed.  They  funk  behind  the  hill, 
"  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night,  when 
*'  winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and 
"  the  flaming  heath  refounds.  Befide  a  flream 
<*  of  roaring  foam,  his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One 
*<  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rufhing  winds 
**  echo  againft  its  fides.  There  refts  the  chief  of 
**  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  His 
"  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft  ;  and  the 
"  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  depar- 
<•  ture  of  his  fame,  that  fled  like  the  mift  of  Co- 
«■  na.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  re -note  to 
"■^  cheer  the  foul  of  the  hero.      But  let  him  fee 

"  thy 
I  Fingal,  book  4.  J  Fii-g^lj  ^°^^  5* 
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**  thy  bright  form  ia  his  foul ;  that  his  thoughts 
**  may  return  to  the  lonely  fun -beam  of  Dun- 
**  fcaich  *.  "  Oliian  King  of  fwords,  repHed ' 
*'  the  bani,  thou  beft  raiieft  the  fong.  Long 
«<  haft  thou  b;;en  known  to  Carril,  thcu  ruler  of 
**  battles.  Often  have  1  touched  the  harp  to 
"  lovely  Everallin.  Thou,  too,  haft  often  ac- 
*«  companied  niy  voice  in  iiranno's  ball  of  flTtlls. 
**  And  often  amidft  our  voices  was  heard  the 
"  mildeft  tverallin.  One  day  (he  fung  of  Cor- 
**  mac's  fail,*  the  youth  that  died  for  her  love. 
«<  I  faw  the  tears  on  her  chsek,  and  on  thine, 
«*  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  foul  was  touched  for 
*«  the  unhappy,  though  (he  loved  him  not.  How 
**  fair  among  a  thoufand  maids,  was  the  daugh- 
*«  ter  of  the  generous  Branno -}•;"  "  It  was  nv 
«*  tlie  days  of  peace,  replied  the  great  Clefi^im-- 
"  mor,  I  came  in  my  bounding  Ihip  to  Balclu- 
<*  tha's  wails  of  towers.  The  winds  had  roared 
*<  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  ftreams  recei\- 
"  ed  my  dark-bcfomed  vefiel.  Three  days  I  re- 
"  niained  in  Ri-uthamir's  halls,  and  faw  that 
'*  beam  of  light,  his  dr.ughter^  The  joy  of  the 
«*  fhell  went  rouiid,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
*<  fair.  Her  breaits  were  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
"  and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of 'light  :  ?ier  hair  was 
**  dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul  was  gene- 
**  rous  and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great  : 
*«  and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy  +."  «  The 
"  fame  of  OiTian  (hall  rife  :  his  deeds  fiiall  be 
<f  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rufh  in  our  arms, 
**  fon  of  Morni,  let  us  ru'.h  to  battle.  Gaul,  if 
"  thou  flialt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty  hail. 
"  Teli  Everallin  that  I  fell  vv-ith  fame:  cairy  the 
*•  fword  to  Branno's  daughter  :  let  her  give  it  ra 
**  Ofca^  when  the  years  of  his  youth  fhall  arife  §." 

Next 

•  Fingal,  book  5.         j  Ibid.         \  Cvirthon.         §  Lathmoja, 
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Next  to  war,  love  makes  the  principal  figure  : 
and  well  it  may  ;  ftT  in  Offian's  poems  if  breathes 
every  thing  fweet,  tender,  and  elevated.  «'  On 
«'  Lubar's  graily  br.nks  they  fought ;  and  Gru- 
*<  dar  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale 
*«  of  the  echoing  Fura,  where  BralTolis,  faireft 
«<  of  his  filters,  all  alone  raifed  the  fong  of  grief: 
"  She  fung  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of 
*'  her  fecret  foul  :  Ihe  mourned  him  in  the  field 
««  of  blood  ;  but  Icill  flie  hoped  his  return.  Her 
<<  white  bofom  is  fecn  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon 
<<  from  the  clouds  of  night  :  her  voice  was  foft-^ 
*<  er  than  the  harp,  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief : 
*'  her  foul  wass  fixed  on  Grudar,  the  fecret  look 
"  of  her  eye  was  his  j- — when  wilt  thou  come  in 
"  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in  the  war  ?  Take, 
«f  BralTolis,  Cairbar  faid,  take  this  fliield  of  blood  : 
*<  fix  it  on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of 
"  my  foe.  Her  foft  heart  beat  againit  her  fide  : 
*'  diftra(Sled,  pale,  flie  flew,  and  found  her  youth 
««  in  his  blood. — She  died  on  Cromla's  heath. 
«<  Here  refls  their  duft,  Cuchullin ;  and  thefe 
"  two  lonely  yews,  fprung  from  their  tombs, 
<'  wifti  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was  Brafiolis  on 
«  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  liill.  The  bard 
"  fiiall  preferve  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to 
"  future  times  *."  *'  Pleaiant  is  thy  voice,  O 
«'  Carril,  faid  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  ;  and 
"  lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times  ;  they  are 
*«  like  the  calm  fiiower  of  fpring,  when  the  fun 
"  looks  on  the  field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies 
**  over  the  hill.  O  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of 
*<  my  love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich  : 
«'  ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  Bragela,  whom  I 
<«  left  in  the  ilk  of  mill,  the  fpoule  of  Semo's 
*«  fon. — Doit  thou  raife  thy  fair  face  from  the 
"  rock  to  find  the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ?  the  fea  is 

"  Kolfing 
*  Fingal,  book  I, 
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"  rolling  far  diftant,  and  its  white  foam  will  cie- 
«<  ceive  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  my  love,  for 
<'  it  is  night,  and  the  dark  winds  figh  in  thy 
"  hair :  retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feafts,  and  think 
"  of  times  that  are  paft  ;  for  I  will  not  return 
"  till  the  ftorm  of  war  ceafe.  O  Connal,  fpeak 
"  of  war  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind; 
"  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the  white-bo- 
<f  fomed  daughter  of  Sorglan  f ." 

Malvina  fpeaks  :  "  But  thou  dwelled  in  the 
«  foul  of  Malvina,  fon  of  mighty  Olhan.  My 
"  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  my  tears 
<'  defcend  with  the  drops  of  the  night.  I  was  a 
«  lovely  tree  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar,  with  all  my 
«  branches  round  me  :  but  thy  death  came  like  a 
<«  blaft  from  the  defert,  and  laid  my  green  head 
«  low  :  the  fpring  returned  with  its  fhowers,  but 
«*  of  me  not  a  leaf  fprung.  The  virgins  faw  me 
«'  filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp 
«'  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvi- 
"  na,  and  the  virgins  beheld  my  grief.  Why  art 
«  thou  fad,  they  (aid,  thou  firft  of  the  maids  of 
**  Lutha  ?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the 
*'  morning,  and  {lately  in  thy  fight :}:  ?"  "  Fin- 
«  gal  came  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fccret 
"  over  the  actions  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face 
«  brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes 
**  looked  faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came 
<*  to  the  halls  of  Selma,  and  fat  round  the  feaft 
«  of  {hells.  The  maids  of  the  fong  came  into 
«  our  prefence,  and  the  mildly-bluihing  Evcral- 
*«  lin.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on  her  neck  of 
*'  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on  OlTian.  She 
"  touches  the  harp  of  mulic,  and  we  blefs  the, 
"  daughter  of  Branno§." 

Had  the  Caledonians  made  flaves  of  their  wo- 
men, and  thought  as  meanly  of  them  as  favages 

commonly 

f  Fingalj  book  I.        |  Cronia.        §  Lathmoa. 
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commonly  do,  Oflian  could  never  have  thought,, 
even  in  a  dream,  of  beftowing  on  them  thofe 
numbcrlefs  graces  that  exalt  the  female  fex,  and 
render  many  of  them  objects  of  pure  and  elevat- 
ed afFedion.  I  fay  more  :  Suppofnig  a  favage  to 
have  been  divinely  infpired,  manners  fo  inconfif- 
tent  with  their  own  would  not  have  been  reliili- 
ed,  nor  even  comprehended,  by  his  countrymen. 
And  yet  that  they  were  highly  reliflied  is  certain, 
having  been  difFufed  among  all  ranks,  and  pre- 
ferved  for  many  ages  by  memory  alone,  without 
writing.  Here  the  argument  mentioned  above 
ftrikes  with  double  force,  to  evince  th^t  the 
manners  of  the  Caledonians  muft  have  been  real- 
ly fuch  as  OfTian  defcribes. 

Catharina  Alexowna,  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  pro- 
moted aflembiies  of  men  and  women,  as  a  means 
to  polifh  the  manners  of  her  fubjedls.  And  in 
order  to  preferve  decency  in  fuch  aflembiies,  flie 
publiflied  a  body  of  regulations,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  fpccimen.  "  Ladies  who  play 
*'  at  forfeitures,  oreftions,  and  commands,  &c. 
*'  /hall  not  be  noiiy  nor  riotous.  No  gentleman 
"  muft  attempt  to  force  a  kifs,  nor  ftrike  a  woman 
**  in  the  aflTembly,  under  pain  of  exclufion.  Ladies 
*'  are  not  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pretence  what- 
*'  ever  j  nor  gentlemen  before  nine."  Compare 
the  manners  that  required  fuch  regulations  with 
thofe  defcribed  above.  Can  we  fuppofe,  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  OiTian's  poems  ever 
amufed  themfelves,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with 
hide  and  feek,  quellions  and  commands,  or  fuch 
childifli  play.  Can  it  enter  into  our  thoughts, 
that  Bragela  or  Malvina  were  fo  often  drunk,  as 
to  require  the  reprimand  of  a  public  regulation  ? 
or  that  any  hero  of  OlRan  ever  ftruck  a  woman 
of  failiion  in  ire  ? 

The 
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The  immortality  of  the  foul  was  a  capital  ar- 
ticle in  the  Celtic  creed ,  Inculcated  by  t^ie  Druids  f . 
And  in  Valerius  Maximum  \vp  find  the  following 
paffage  : — *'  It  is  reported,  that  the  Gauls  fre- 
**  quently  lent  mouc^y  to  be  paid  back  in  the  in- 
"  fernal  regions,  from  a  hrm  perfuadon  that  the 
"  foulb  of  men  were  immortal.  I  would  have 
"  called  them  fools,  if  thofe  wearers  of  breech- 
«  es  had  not  thoujiht  the.  fame  as  Pythagoras 
*'  who  wore  a  cloak :{;."  All  favagts  have  an  im- 
preffion  of  immorality  ;  but  few,  even  of  the 
moll  enlightened,  before  Chriftiunity  prevailed, 
had  the  leaft  notion  of  any  occupations  in  ano- 
ther life,  but  what  they  were  accullomed  to  in 
this.  Even  Virgil,  in  his  poetical  fervency,  finds 
no  amufements  for  his  departed  heroes,  bat  v/hat 
they  were  fond  of  when  alive  ;  the  f>rne  love  for 
war,  the  fame  taile  for  hunting,  and  the  fame 
afFedlion  to  their  friendsi  As  we  have  no  reafon 
to  expe<ft  more  invention  in  Oilian,  the  obferva-- 
tion  may  ferve  as  a  key  to  the  gholts  introduced 
by  him,  and  to  bis  whole  macluiiery,  as  termed' 
by  critics.  His  ciefcription  of  thefe  gholts  is  co- 
pied plainly  from  the  creed  of  his  country. 

If  the  above  manners  be  genuine,  they  are  a  An- 
gular phenomenon  in  the  Hiftory  of  Man  :  if  they  • 
be  the  invention  of  an  illiterate  bard,  among  favagcs' 
utterly  ignorant  of  fuch  manners,  the  phenome- 
non is  no  lefs  fmgular.  Let  either  fide  be  taken, 
and  a  fort  of  miracle  muft  be  admitted.  In  the 
inltances  above  given,  fuch  a  beautiful  mixture 
there  is  of  fimplicity  and  dignity,    and  fo   much 

life 

f  Pompoiilu!  Mela.     Ammianus  Marcelllnus. 

I  "  Gallos,  memorijE  proditum  eft,  pecunias  mutuas,   qux 

"  Chi  apud  inferos  reddtrentur,  -dare  :   quia  perfual'um  habue-  ■ 

•'    rint,  aniinas  hominum  immortalcs  effe.      Diceiem    ftultos,. 

"  niii  idem  bracci^ti  fcnfuTent  quod  palliatus  Pythagoras  ienCt."' 
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life  given  to  the  manners  defcribed,  that  real 
mannt^rs  wtre  never  reprefented  vvith  a  more 
ftrikino;  appearance  of  truth.  If  thcfe  manners 
be  fictitious,  I  fay  again,  that  the  author  muft 
have  been  infpired  :  they  plainly  cxce>;d  the  in- 
vention of  a  favage  ;  nay,  they  exceed  the  inven- 
tion of  any  known  writer.  Every  man  will  judge 
for  himfelf :  it  is  perhaps  fondn^js  for  fuch  re- 
fined manners,  that  makes  me  incline  to  reality 
againft  fi6bion. 

I  am  aware  at  the  fame  time,  that  manners  fo 
pure  and  elevated,  in  the  fird  ftage  of  fociety, 
are  diificult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  Caledoni- 
ans were  not  an  original  tribe,  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  manners  peculiar  to  them- 
lelves  :  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtje,  and 
had  a  language  commonto  tliem  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gaul,  and  of  England.  The  manners 
probably  of  all  were  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and 
if  we  expedl:  any  light  for  explaining  Caledonian 
manners,  it  mult  be  from  that  quarter  :  we  have 
Indeed  no  other  refource.  Diodurus  Siculus  re- 
ports of  the  Celt?e,  that,  though  warlike,  they 
were  upright  in  their  dealings,  and  far  removed 
from  deceit  and  duplicity.  *'  The  Gauls  are  of 
**  an  open  temper,  not  at  all  infidious  ;  and  in 
**  fight  they  rely  on  valour,  not  on  ftratagem  f." 
And  though  cruel  to  their  enemies,  yet  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  obferves,  that  they  were  kind  and  com- 
panionate to  the  fupplicant  and  unfortunate. 
Strabo  defcribes  the  Gauls  as  ftudious  of  war, 
and  of  great  alacrity  in  fighting  ;  otherwife  an 
innocent  people,  altogether  void  of  malignity. 
He  fays,  that  they  had  three  orders  of  men, 
bards,  priefls,  and  druids  ,  that  the  province  of 
the  bards  was  to  lludy  poetry,  and  to  compofe 
fangs  in  praife  of  their  deceafed  heroes  j    that 

the 

f  Cccfar,  de  Bel.  Africo. 
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the  priefts  prefided  over  divine  worfhip  ;  and 
that  the  druids,  befide  ftudying  moral  and  natu- 
ral philofophy,  determined  all  controverfies,  and 
had  fome  direftion  even  in  war.  Coefar,  lefs  at- 
tentive to  civil  matters,  comprehends  thefe  three 
orders  under  the  name  of  druids ;  and  obferves, 
that  the  druids  teach  their  difciples  a  vafh  num- 
ber of  verfes,  which  they  mufl:  get  by  heart. 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  the  Gauls  had  poets 
termed  bards^  who  lung  airs  accompanied  with 
the  harp,  in  praife  of  fome,  and  difpraife  of 
others.  Lucan,  fpeaking  of  the  three  orders, 
fays, 

"  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  percmptas, 
"  Laudibus  in  longum,  vates,  dimittitis  sevum, 
"  Plurima  fecuri  fudiftis  carmina  bardi." 

"  You  too,  ye  bards  !  whom  facred  raptures  fire, 

"  To  chant  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre  ; 

"  Who  confccrate  in  your  immortal  flrain, 

"  Brave  patriot  fouls    in  righteous  battle  flain  ; 

"  Securely  now  the  tuneful  talk  renew, 

"  And  noblcft  themes  in  deathlefs  fongs  purfue." 

ROWE. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  Celtic  women  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful  *  ;  and  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
fpirit  than  for  beauty.  If  we  can  rely  on  Diodo- 
Tus  Siculus,  the  women  in  Gaul  equalled  the  men 
in  courage.  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  fays, 
that  the  Britifii  women  frequently  joined  with  the 
men,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  And  fo  much 
were  they  regarded,  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  the 
higheft  command.  "  They  made  no  diftin£lion 
**  of  fex  in  conferring  authority,''  fays  the  fame 
author.  And  accordingly,  during  the  war  car- 
ried on  by  Caradlacus,    a  gallant    Britilh   King, 

againft 
*  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  5.    Athenaeus,  lib.  13. 
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againft  the  Romans,  Cartifmandua  was  Queen 
of  the  Brigantes.  Boadlcea  is  recorded  in  Ro- 
man annals  as  a  Qu_een  of  a  warHke  fpirit.  She 
led  on  a  great  army  againft  the  Romans  ;  and  in 
exhorting  her  people  to  behave  with  courage,  {he 
obferved,  that  it  was  not  unufual  to  fee  a  Britifli 
army  led  on  to  battle  by  a  woman  ;  to  which 
Tacitus  adds  his  teftimony  :  "  The  Britons  even 
*'  followed  women  as  leaders  in  the  field  ||."  No 
wonder  that  Celtic  women,  fo  amply  provided 
with  fpirit,  as  well  as  beauty,  made  a  capital 
figure  in  every  public  entertainment  §. 

The  Gallic  Celtae  undoubtedly  carried  with 
them  their  manners  and  cuftoms  to  Britain,  and 
fpread    them   gradually   from     fouth   to  north. 

Thefe   bards,   who    were    in  high  eftima- 

tion,  became  great  proficients  in  poetry ;  of 
which  we  have  a  confpicuous  inflance  in  the 
works  of  Offian.  Their  capital  compcfitions 
were  diligently  ftudied  by  thofe  of  their  own 
order,  and  admired  by  all.  The  fongs  of  the 
the  bards,  accompanied  with  the  harp,  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  the  young  warrior,  elevated 
fome  into  heroes,  and  promoted  virtue  in  every 
hearer.  Another  circumftance,  common  to  the 
Caledonians  M'ith  every  other  nation  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  fociety,  concurred  to  form  their  manners  i 
which  is,  that  avarice  was  unknown  among  them. 
People  in  that  ftage,  ignorant  of  habitual  wants, 
and  having  a  ready  fupply  of  all  that  nature  re- 
quires, have  little  notion  of  property,  and  not 
the  fligheft  defire  of  accumulating  the  goods  of 
fortune ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  always  found 
honeft  and  difmterefted.  With  refpe(Sl:  to  the 
female  fex,  who  make  an  iiluftrious  figure  in  Of- 

fian's 


i  Vita  Agricolae,  cap.  i6.  fl  Annalium,  lib.  1 4. 

§  Atheuaeus,  lib,  10. 
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fian's  poems,  if  tliey  were  fo  eminent  both  for 
courage  and  beauty  as  they  are  reprefented  by 
the  bell  authors,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  them 
painted  by  Offian  as  objects  of  love  the  mofl  pure 
and  refined.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  foft  and  delicate  notes  of  the  harp  have 
a  tendency  to  purify  manners,  and  to  refine  love. 

Whether  the  caufes  here  affigned  of  Ct:ltic 
manners  be  fully  adequate,  may  wtll  admit  of  a 
doubt ;  but  if  autlientic  hiftory  be  relied  on,  we 
can  entertain  no  doubt,  that  the  manners  of  the 
Gallic  and  Britifli  Celtx,  including  the  Caledo- 
nians, were  fuch  as  are  above  defcribed.  And 
as  the  manners  afcribed  by  OlTian  to  his  country- 
men the  Caledonians,  are  in  every  particular 
conformable  to  thofe  now  mentioned,  it  clearly 
follows,  that  Offian  was  no  inventor,  but  drew 
his  pictures  of  manners  from  real  life.  This  is 
made  highly  probable  from  intrinfic  evidence, 
the  fame  that  is  fo  copioufly  urged  above  :  and 
now  by  authentic  hiftory,  that  probability  is  fo 
much  heightened,  as  fcarce  to  leave  room  for  a 
doubt. 

Our  pre  fen  t  highlanders  are  but  a  fmall  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and  they  have  been 
finking  in  their  importance,  from  the  time  that 
arts  and  fciences  made  a  figure,  and  peaceable 
manners  prevailed.  And  yet  in  that  people  arc 
difcernible  many  remaining  features  of  their  fore- 
fathers the  Caledonians.  They  have  to  this  day 
a  dlfpofition  to  war,  and  when  difciplined  make 
excellent  foldiers,  fober,  a£live,  and  obedient. 
They  are  eminently  hoipitable  ;  and  the  c/iarac- 
ter  given  by  Scrabo  of  the  Gallic  Ccltae,  that 
they  were  innocent  and  devoid  of  malignity,  is 
to  them  perfectly  applicable.  That  they  have 
not  the  magnanimity  and  heroifm  of  the  Cale- 
danians,  is  culily  accounted  for.  The  Caledo- 
nians 
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liians  were  a  Tree  and  independent  people,  un- 
awed  by  any  fuperior  power,  and  living  under 
the  mild  government  of  tlieir  own  chieftains  ; 
compared  vv'ith  their  forefathers,  the  prefent 
Highlanders  make  a  very  inconliderable  figure  : 
their  country  is  barren,  and  at  any  rate  is  but  a 
fmall  part  of  a  potent  kingdom  j  and  their  lan- 
guage deprives  them  of  intercourfe  with  their 
poliihed  neighbours. 

There  certainly  never  happened  in  literature, 
a  difcovery  more  extraordinary  than  the  works  of 
Ofhan.  To  lay  the  fcene  of  a(flion  among  hun- 
ters in  the  fivO:  ftage  of  fo»-:ieiy,  and  to  bePtow 
upon  fuch  a  people  a  fyftem  of  manners  that 
would  do  honour  to  the  moll  polilhed  Ifate,  feem- 
ed  at  firft  an  ill-contrived  forgery.  But  if  a  for- 
gery, why  fo  bold  and  improbable  ?  why  not  in- 
vent manners  more  congruous  to  the  favage  (late  ? 
And  as  at  any  rate  the  wo.'k  has  great  merit,  why 
dill  the  author  conceal  hiniielf  ? 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  of  Celtic 
extratlion  j  and  there  is  realon  to  believe,  that 
the  manners  of  Caledonia  were  the  manners  of 
every  part  of  the  ifland,  before  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  were  inflavcd  by  the  Romans.  The 
only  circumftance  peculiar  to  the  Caledonians,  is 
their  mountainous  lituation  :  being  Icfs  expofed 
to  the  opprcihon  of  foreigners,  and  iartlier  re- 
moved from  commerce,  they  did  longer  than 
their  fouthevn  nei.^hbours  preferve  their  manners 
pure  and  untainted. 

I  have  all  along  coiifidered  tlie  poems  of  Ofilm 
in  a  hiflorical  view  nierely.  In  the  view  of  cri- 
ticifm  they  have  been  examined  by  a  writer  of 
diitinguiflied  taite  f  y  and  however  bold  to  enter 

a  field 

t  Doftor  Blair,  Profeitbr  of  Rhetoric  li  the  collf^e  oi 
'^  i:::bursh. 
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a  field  where  he  hath  repeated  laurels,  I  imagine 
that  there  ftill  remain  fome  trifles  for  me  to  glean. 
Two  of  thefe  poems,  Fingal  and  Temora,  are  re- 
gular epic   poems  •,  and    perhaps  the   fingle    in- 
llances  of  epic  poetry  moulded  into  the  form  of 
an  opera.     We  have  in  thefe  two  poems  both  the 
Kecitativo  and  Aria  of  an  Italian  opera  ;  dropped 
indeed  in  the  tranflation,  from  difficulty  of  imi- 
tation.    Offian's  poems  were  all  of  them  compof- 
cd  with  a  view  to  mufic  ;    though  in   the  long 
poems  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the  airs  on- 
ly were  accompanied  with  the  harp,    the  recita- 
tive being  left  to  the  voice.     The  poems  of  Of- 
fian  are  fmgular  in  another  refpeft,  being  proba- 
bly the  only  regular  work  now  remaining  that 
was  compofed  in  the  hunter-ftate.     Some  fongs 
of  that  early  period  may  poffibly  have  efcaped  ob- 
livion ;  but  no  other  poem  of  the  epic  kind.   One 
may  advance  a  ftep  farther,  and  pronounce,  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  Fingal  and  Te- 
mora are  the  only  epic  poems  that  ever  were  com- 
pofed in  that  ftate.     How  great  muft  have  been 
the  talents  of  the  author,    befet   with   every  ob- 
ftruftion  to  genius,  the  manners  of  his  country 
alone   excepted  ;    a   cold   unhofpitable   climate  ; 
the  face  of  the  country  fo  deformed  as   fcarce  to 
afford  a  pleafing  objeft  ;  and  he  himfelf  abfolute- 
ly  illiterate  !   One  may  venture  boldly  to  affirm, 
that  fuch  a  poem  as  Fingal  or  Temora  never  was 
compofed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,    under 
fuch  difadvantageous  circumftances. 


FINIS, 
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